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CHAPTER XXII. 
NEVER TO RETURN. 


CouLD a map be made of the 
mental life of a man whose career 
has been marked by the com- 
monest of commonplace incidents, 
and from that map a tale were 
woven, it would transcend in in- 
terest the most eventful story that 
can be found in the wonder-world 
of fiction. Space, matter, and all 
the abstract relations of the Great 
System, affect the meanest order of 
mind, and produce the strangest of 
contrasts between the outer and 
inner life of men. Not more strange 
perhaps, but certainly more beau- 
tiful, are the contrasts presented in 
men ofa high order of intelligence. 
As in the case of Dan. Quiet as 
were the grooves in which his ma- 
terial life moved, compassed as it 
was by a few narrow streets, his 
ideal life was a romance. It glowed 
with poetic beauty, and was filled 
with graceful images : like a peace- 
ful lake in whose waters are reflect- 
ed the glories of grand sunsets and 
the delicate lines and colours of 
night clouds and overhanging trees. 
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Had it been Dan’s fate to mix 
with the world, his sensitive nature 
would have rendered him the most 
unhappy of beings. The selfish- 
ness with which the world abounds, 
and with which he would have been 
brought in contact, would have 
made his lifea misery. Wishful to 
see good in everything, he would 
have seen its reverse in so many 
things, that his enduring faith in 
the purity and goodness of those 
upon whom he fixed his affections 
might have been weakened. His 
friends were few, but all his heart 
was theirs, and no doubt of their 
truth found place in his mind. Not 
to suspect belonged to the nobility 
of his nature. 

If it had been otherwise, he could 
not have failed to be disturbed by 
the signs of trouble in the house- 
hold of which, young as he was, 
he might be considered the head. 
Three days before Joshua’s final 
departure from home, Basil Kin- 
dred locked himself in his room, 
and denied himself and Minnie to 
every person but Susan. She, and 
she only, attended to his wants, and 
faithfully obeyed his wishes. To 
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all inquiries the one answer re- 
ceived, through Susan’s lips, was, 
that he was too ill to be seen, and 
that he required the constant at- 
tendance of his daughter, who could 
not leave his room. Even Mrs. 
Marvel could not shake his resolu- 
tion, and was surprised to find that 
Susan encouraged him, and would 
not assist her in her kind endea- 
yours, 

‘It is not good for Minnie,’ re- 
monstrated Mrs. Marvel, ‘to be 
cooped-up in that room all day. 
She can nurse her father—it is only 
right she should — but her health 
will suffer if she does not have fresh 
air. 

‘Mr. Kindred knows what is best 
for himself and Minnie,’ returned 
Susan, in a voice that trembled de- 
spite all her efforts to be firm. ‘ He 
has asked me to nurse him, and to 
keep everybody out of his room 
until he is better; and 1 mean to do 
it. If I can’t do it here, I shall 
take him away where he won’t be 
disturbed.’ 

‘Let me go up and see him,’ per- 
sisted Mrs. Marvel. ‘I may be able 
to do him some good.’ 

‘You can’t do him a bit of good,’ 
replied Susan uncompromisingly, 
‘and he won’t let anybody but me 
go into his room.’ 

‘Sick people don’t always know 
what is best for them, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Marvel in her gentle 
voice. ‘We are all of us very 
much distressed and anxious about 
Minnie and her father. They are 
more than friends to us, and per- 
haps you do not guess what Minnie 
is to > But Mrs. Marvel was 
stopped in her speech by a fierce 
exclamation from Susan. The good 
mother was not sorry for the inter- 
ruption; she had been about to 
refer to Dan’s love for Minnie, 
which her delicate and keen instinct 
had discovered, and the thought 
came to her that perhaps it would 
not be wise to speak ofit. She 
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was not the less surprised at Susan’s 
agitation, and at the frightened look 
which immediately afterwards flash- 
ed into Susan’s eyes—a look which 
asked, ‘What have I said? Have 
I betrayed my trust ? But the next 
moment Susan resumed her deter- 
mined manner, and no entreaties of 
Mrs. Marvel could move her. When 
Mrs. Marvel told her husband of 
the interview, he said he was sure 
that Basil Kindred was not right in 
his head, and that the best thing to 
do would be to let the sick man 
have his own way. As for Susan, 
Mr. Marvel said, she was always 
strange—they were a pair, she and 
Basil Kindred. 

So no farther attempt was made 
by any of them to see Basil Kindred 
and Minnie until the day when 
Joshua was going to sea. On that 
day Joshua went to Basil’s room, 
and knocked. Susan came out of 
the room into the passage, and 
stood with her back to the door. 

‘I have come to say good-bye,’ 
said Joshua; ‘and I should much 
like to speak to Minnie and Mr. 
Kindred before I leave. Go in, 
Susey, and ask him to see me.’ 

Susan returned the usual answer, 
but Joshua’s entreaties caused her 
to waver. She reéntered the room, 
and Joshua heard Basil’s voice 
speaking to her. Then Susan came 
out again, and said, 

‘Mr. Kindred is too ill to say so 
—he told me to say so.’ 

‘And Minnie ? 

‘Minnie! echoed Susan; and 
then in a low troubled voice, ‘ Min- 
nie is asleep.’ 

Joshua was inexpressibly pained. 

‘I must be content, I suppose,’ 
he said, sighing ; ‘ but I am deeply 
grieved. Something seems to have 
come between us lately, and I shall 
go away leaving a mystery behind. 
I wonder sometimes if I am the 
cause of this estrangement. If I 
am, I hope all will be set right 
when I am out of the way.’ 
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‘I hope so,’ said Susan, with a 
singularly earnest look. 

‘You hope so! Then I am the 
cause, and you believe it. Take 
care, Susan, that you are not as- 
sisting in bringing unhappiness 
among us.’ 

‘It is for you to take care,’ said 
Susan, with bitter emphasis, ‘ that 
you do not do so.’ 

‘What do you mean? asked 
Joshua, in amazement. ‘ Tell me. 
I have a right to ask, Susan, for 
you will one day be my sister.’ 

Joshua had taken her hand as he 
spoke, but she snatched it from 
him angrily. 

‘I can tell you nothing that you 
do not know,’ she said hurriedly. 
‘If I am to be your sister, I have 
only one thing to say to you.’ 

‘Well?’ he inquired, in an offend- 
ed tone, for he was angered by 
Susan’s manner. 

‘ Be true to Ellen,’ she said, with 
quivering lips and ina softer voice. 

‘Is that your fear?’ he exclaimed 
almost gaily. ‘Be true to Ellen! 
Why, Susey, I love her with all my 
heart and soul. But there! words 
go for nothing. Time will show. 
Bid Minnie and Mr. Kindred good- 
bye for me, and say I was sorry I 
could not see them before I went 
away.’ 

He put out his hand, and me- 
chanically she took it in hers ; but 
she unloosed it immediately with a 
shudder, and left him without an- 
other word. He was compelled to 
be content with that good-bye, un- 
satisfactory as it was, and he walked 
to his home, where Dan had been 
staying for the last few days, eating 
there, and sleeping in Joshua’s 
room. Sitting in their bedroom 
alone on those last few nights, when 
all but themselves in the house were 
sleeping, the friends renewed their 
vows of faithful love, and spoke of 
many things in the future which 
both of them desired. It was in 
one of these conversations that 
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Joshua put into Dan’s hands a writ- 
ten paper, which made Dan and 
Joshua’s father masters of his small 
savings and of wages that would be 
due to him from the London own- 
ers of the Merry Andrew. 

‘In case anything happens to 
me,’ said Joshua, in explanation. 

‘Not for any other reason, Jo, 
said Dan, ‘for I shall never want 
the money.’ 

‘Father may want a little. Itis 
all his and yours. As to your never 
wanting money, I wish I could feel 
sure of it.’ 

‘You may, Jo; I am earning 
quite enough with my birds. Mr. 
Fewster gave me an order yester- 
day for four canaries thoroughly 
trained to do all the best and new- 
est tricks.’ 

Joshua uttered a dissatisfied 
‘Hm! at the mention of Mr. Few- 
ster’s name. Dan understood it, 
for Joshua had contracted what 
Dan said was an unreasonable dis- 
like for Solomon Fewster. Now, in 
reply to a remonstrance from Dan, 
Joshua said, 

‘But you don’t like him, Dan.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Dan, 
considering. ‘ When you put it to 
me so plainly, I am rather inclined 
to say I do like him ; for I cannot 
give a reason for not doing so. I 
can give a reason for liking him; 
he buys my birds j 

‘And sells them at a profit, I'll 
be bound.’ 

‘ Perhaps ; he has a right to do 
that, if he pleases. I did think at 
first that he bought them for him- 
self, but of course I was mistaken. 
However, whatever he does with 
them, he buys them and pays for 
them ; that’s enough forme. You 
could give as good a reason for 
liking him. He was kind to you 
when you were ill.’ 

*O, yes; brought me jellies and 
things 4 

‘And you ate them and liked 
them,’ said Dan, laughing. 
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‘I didn’t know that he had 
brought them, or I wouldn’t have 
touched them.’ 

‘Why, Jo! when he brought 
them you had never seen him. It 
was only when you were better that 
you saw him for the first time.’ 

‘I don’t care, Dan,’ said Joshua 
very seriously and positively. ‘I 
disliked him then, and I dislike 
him now. I remember in one of 
our coasting trips we had a pas- 
senger on board who wrote for 
newspapers, and who was said to 
be avery clever man. Certainly he 
talked like one. He used to talk to 
me, as much perhaps because I was 
a good listener as for any other 
reason. Well, a favourite subject 
with him was what he called mag- 
netic sympathy. He would just 
have suited you, Dan! He said 
that the natural magnetism which 
makes persons like or dislike one 
another, without apparent reason, 
is never wrongly directed.’ 

‘A kind of instinct,’ remarked 
Dan reflectively. 

‘ He said, too, that as there are 
certain things in chemicals that 
won’t mix, being opposed in their 
natures, so there are persons who 
have natural antipathies F 

‘And won’t mix—like you and 
Mr. Fewster,’ interpolated Dan. 

‘Just so. Besides that, I have 
a good many little reasons for not 
liking Mr. Fewster.’ 

‘ Firstly,’ prompted Dan. 

‘He never looks me in the face.’ 

‘ Secondly.’ 

‘He has a horribly smooth voice.’ 

‘ Thirdly.’ 

‘He has flat feet—ugly flat feet. 
I shall always hate men with flat 
feet. Then everything about him 
shifts and shuffles. But don’t let us 
talk about him any more. I can’t 
keep my temper when he is in my 
thoughts.’ 

The conversation drifted into 
other subjects, and Solomon Few- 
ster was dismissed. 
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It was Dan’s whim to have all 
his birds on a table for Joshua’s 
inspection on the morning of his 
friend’s departure. 

‘ Although we are men now, Jo,’ 
he said, ‘I should wish us to keep 
our boyish fancies fresh and green 
always in ourhearts. There is plenty 
of room for them, notwithstanding 
that life is a more serious thing to 
us than it was.’ 

There they were, the modest lin- 
nets, the saucy tomtits, the defiant 
blackbirds, the handsome canaries. 
Among the latter were four which 
Dan pronounced to be ‘real beau- 
ties ;’ they were of a beautiful orange 
colour, and the feathers in their tails 
and wings were of a deep black. 
These were the canaries which Dan 
had spoken of as having been ‘ or- 
dered’ for Solomon Fewster. As 
they were admiring them, Solomon 
Fewster’s step was heard in the pas- 
sage, and the man himself entered 
to wish Joshua good-bye. He was 
profuse in his good wishes, to which 
Joshua listened in silence, uttering 
no word but ‘ good-bye’ as Fewster 
quitted the room. It so happened 
that, during the pauses in his ex- 
pressions of goodwill to Joshua, 
Solomon Fewster looked at the ca- 
naries which Dan had purchased 
for him, and handled them with 
words of approval. When he was 
gone, Joshua, who had thrown his 
handkerchief carelessly upon the 
table, said, 

‘That man hates me, Dan, more 
than I hate him.’ 

‘My dear Jo,’ said Dan, ‘ how 
can you be so fanciful ? 

‘ Forewarned is forearmed, Dan. 
I beg of you not to trust him; I 
beg of you not to believe he is 
anything but a cruel false man. 
He wishes me ill—else why do I 
instinctively shrink from the touch 
of his hand? He wishes me ill— 
else why is this?” Joshua removed 
his handkerchief, and Dan saw one 
of his beautiful canaries dead upon 
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the table. 
with his smooth tongue,’ continued 
Joshua, ‘ wishing me well in his 
hateful voice, he crushed the life 


‘As he talked to me 


out of this poor bird. Is that no 
sign of a false bad heart? Had 
his thoughts been as gentle as his 
words, would this have happened?” 
Dan was silent; he could not defend 
Solomon Fewster by another word. 
‘Let us say good-bye here, dear 
Dan. Mother and father are wait- 
ing for me, and many of the neigh- 
bours also, to give me God-speed 
in a better fashion and with kinder 
hearts than that cruel man. I shall 
warn Ellen of him. Good-bye, dear- 
est friend. God send you all that 
your heart desires ! 

‘Thank you, dear friend. You 
know the one thing I desire to 
render me perfectly happy—Min- 
nie’s love. Say, “God speed you 
in that venture !” Jo.’ 

‘God speed you! Dan, it comes 
upon me now to ask you one ques- 
tion. You do not doubt me, do 
you ?” 

‘Doubt you, Jo! No, nor never 
can.’ 

‘ The answer is from your heart. 
I should not have asked but that 
some things have distressed me 
lately, and I should indeed be un- 
happy if I thought you had the 
shadow of a doubt of me. It may 
be that our voyage will not be 
prosperous ; it may be that I may 
never live to return. If I do not— 
nay, Dan, I am impelled to speak 
thus—if I do not, believe me to 
have been always the same to you. 
Believe that I never wavered in 
my love or my truth, and that to 
the last I held you in my heart, as 
I hold you now, gentlest, dearest, 
best of friends.’ 

Dan drew Joshua’s face to his 
and kissed it. 

‘ We are one, Jo, he said softly ; 
‘nothing can divide our hearts. 
God bless and protect you, and 
bring you safely back.’ 


The leavetaking between Joshua 
and his parents was of a very dif- 
ferent nature from the last, when he 
was leaving home for the first time 
in his life. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvel were beset with doubts as 
to whether the step Joshua was 
about to take was for the best. 
Now, these doubts were dissolved. 
Joshua had proved himself. Con- 
tact with the world had not spoiled 
his kind heart. He had gone on 
his venture a bright happy boy, 
and he had returned a bright happy 
man. He had started on the lowest 
round of the ladder, and he had al- 
ready mounted many steps. Third 
mate already! What might he not 
attain to? They were proud of him, 
and with just cause. All the neigh- 
bours were proud of him, too; he 
was a prince among them. The 
family were quite a distinguished 
family in the neighbourhood, as 
having for their representative a 
young man who had been all over 
the world—a man who had not 
only seen the sea, but who had 
been on it. A little crowd of 
neighbours had gathered about the 
house to give Joshua a parting 
handshake. The information of 
their having gathered for that pur- 
pose was imparted to Joshua by 
his father with an air of pride. 

‘I’ve lived in this neighbourhood 
for nearly fifty years, on and off, 
Josh,’ said George Marvel, though 
what he meant by ‘on and off’ he 
could not have explained, ‘and I’ve 
never but once seen so many of the 
neighbours on the look-out at one 
time.’ 

‘When was that, father?’ asked 
Joshua, humouring his father’s 
vanity. 

‘ That was when a carriage with 
two horses came through the street, 
and stopped in it for full five mi- 
nutes. It was the first carriage that 
ever was seen here, and the last 
for that matter. You remember, 
mother ! 
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‘Yes, George,’ said Mrs. Marvel, 
being as well acquainted with the 
historical events of the neighbour- 
hood as her husband. 

‘I wish you could have stopped 
with us until the last minute, Josh,’ 
continued George Marvel; ‘but Mr. 
Meddler was so mightily anxious 
that you should spend to-night and 
to-morrow with him at Gravesend, 
that he couldn’t well be refused, 
being so good a friend. And per- 
haps, after all, it is as well for us to 
say good-bye here. Do you think 
your ship will sail to-morrow ?” 

‘ To-morrow or next day, daddy.’ 
And Joshua put his arm round his 
mother’s neck, and she looked up 
at her big son with affectionate 
pride. 

‘All the crew on board, Josh ?’ 
asked George Marvel, with as much 
interest as if he were owner of the 
Merry Andrew. 

‘No; we shall take some of 
them in at Gravesend. A nice 
state most of them will be in!’ 

* Drunk ?’ 

‘Dead-drunk. That’s the prin- 
cipal reason why sailors don’t rise— 
they’re not steady.’ An apprehen- 
sive movement from Mrs. Marvel 
caused Joshua to say, ‘ Don’t fear 
me, mother; I shall know how to 
manage them. All you've got to 
do is to be firm,’ 

‘In three or four months you'll 
be among the savages again,’ ob- 
served George Marvel contempla- 
tively and admiringly. 

‘I shall see plenty of them, I 
daresay, father. They come down 
to Sydney from what the people 
call the interior.’ 

‘And they are black all over, 
eh, Josh?’ asked George Marvel, 
who was never tired of a repetition 
of Joshua’s adventures. 

‘A kind of brown-black rather,’ 
answered Joshua, ‘with eyes like 
pieces of lighted coal.’ 

‘And not a bit of clothing ?” 

‘An old blanket, some of them ; 
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nothing at all, a good many. A 
sailor gave one a pair of trousers, 
and the fellow tied them round his 
neck by the legs.’ 

‘D’ye see what strange things 
there are in the world, mother, 
that we never knew of?’ observed 
George Marvel to his wife. ‘That 
comes of being a wood-turner all 
one’s life.-—Josh, if you have chil- 
dren, don’t make wood-turners of 
"em.’ 

‘I won't, father,’ said Joshua, 
laughing; ‘but I’m not certain 
that I’d make sailors of them.’ 

‘There, father!’ Mrs. Marvel 
could not help saying triumphantly, 
‘what do you say to that? Joshua 
is coming round to my old way of 
thinking.’ 

‘Now one would think,’ said 
George Marvel, appealing to an 
invisible audience, ‘that Joshua’s 
done a bad thing by being a sailor.’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Joshua; ‘I’ve 
nothing to grumble at; I’ve been 
very lucky, and I’m thankful for 
it. But it zs a hard life, for a man 
who’s a common sailor all his life. 
He’s bullied hereand buffeted there, 
and is obliged to be up at all 
times of the night and day some- 
times, and he gets soaked and 
soaked until he hasn’t a dry thing 
to put on. Then, when he’s dead- 
beat and turns in, he hasn’t been 
asleep an hour perhaps when all 
the watches are called on deck, 
and there he is again, half dead 
with sleep, wondering whether he 
is dreaming or not, till he is woke 
up with a vengeance by the water 
trickling down his back, and the 
wind blowing as if it would blow 
his eyes clean out of his head.’ 
Mrs. Marvel shivered with appre- 
hension at Joshua’s description ; 
and he with ready tact continu- 
ed: ‘But that’s not often; and 
even when an inexperienced man 
would suppose there was great dan- 
ger, there really is none at all. For 
the most part, it is fair and beau- 
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tiful; and when you are bowling 
along under a steady breeze, with 
all sails set, surrounded by bright 
cloud and bright water, there isn’t 
a more glorious life in the world. 
If you were to see the ship, mother 
dear, on a calm day, with the sails 
like birds’ white wings, with the 
deck as clean as this kitchen, and 
the sailors sitting about mending 
sails and splicing ropes, while the 
grand albatrosses are flying over 
us, and shoals of beautiful fish are 
leaping like deer in the sea—if you 
were to see it then, you would al- 
most wish you had been a man, so 
that you might be a sailor. And 
through all “there’s a sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft, to keep 
watch for the life of poor Jack.”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Marvel, satisfied with the sen- 
timent of the quotation, though its 
meaning was not quite clear to her; 
‘I’m glad to hear that.’ 

‘Dear old mother !’ said Joshua, 
in secret delight at her simplicity, 
kissing her. 

‘But the best of it all is,’ said 
George Marvel, ‘it makes a man 
of you; your muscle’s like a bit of 
iron. Feel mine, Josh—like a bit 
of soft putty. That comes of being 
a wood-turner.’ 

‘Ellen and Mr. Meddler went 
down to Gravesend two hours ago,’ 
said Mrs. Marvel to Joshua, who 
was tying his accordion in his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Joshua nodded. It was time for 
him to go; and brave as he had 
intended to be, spasms were rising 
in his throat. 

* You have all your things, dear?” 

‘Yes, everything.’ 

He turned to take a last look at 
the homely kitchen, noting in that 
momentary glance the position of 
every piece of furniture and of the 
crockery on the dresser. The yel- 
low-haired cat was too old now to 
do anything but lie on the hearth 
before the fire; and Joshua stooped 
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and patted its head. When he 
rose and put his hand on the back 
of a chair, it seemed to him as if 
that common piece of wood and 
every other inanimate thing in the 
room were familiar friends. The 
very shape of the room was dear 
to him. The dear old kitchen! 
how many happy hours had he 
passed in it! He could have knelt 
and kissed the floor, his heart was 
so tender. As it was, he touched 
the table and the mantel-shelf, over 
which the bright saucepan-lids were 
hanging, lovingly with his fingers, 
and with dim eyes walked slowly 
out of the dear old kitchen. His 
arm was round his mother’s waist 
as they went upstairs to the street- 
door, and he put his face to her 
neck and kissed it—a favourite 
trick of his when he was a child. 
It brought to her suddenly the 
fancy that her son was a baby-boy 
still; and she caressed his curly 
head as a young mother might 
have done. Mr. Marvel of course 
was too manly to give way to such 
weaknesses ; but nevertheless he 
clasped Joshua’s hand with a cling- 
ing fondness, and the tune he was 
humming in proof of his manliness 
came rather huskily from his throat. 
It was a triumphant moment for 
him when he opened the street- 
door, and stood on the step with 
his wife and Joshua; for there in 
the street were many of his neigh- 
bours, who pushed forward to 
shake Joshua’s hand, and to wish 
him God speed ; while some of the 
women slyly gave him ‘a lucky 
touch.’ 

‘One word, dear mother,’ said 
Joshua, drawing mother and father 
into the passage, whereat all the 
neighbours fell away, and turned 
their backs to the door, there being 
nothing there really worth noticing. 
‘Take care of my darling Ellen for 
me. And Dan too; he may need it.’ 

‘ They are our children, Joshua, 
next to you,’ said Mrs. Marvel. 
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‘You think to yourself, when 
you are away, Josh,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel, with his finger in a button-hole 
in Joshua’s jacket, ‘ “There is Ellen, 
my wife that is to be ; and there is 
Dan, my dearest friend ; and there 
is father and mother with them 
every day, loving them almost as 
much as they love me, and almost 
as proud of them.” You think that, 
Josh, and you'll think right.’ 

‘I am sure of it. Once more, 
good-bye ; God bless you all ? 

And so, with tender embraces, 
hearty neighbourly farewells, and 
waving of hands, Joshua, with his ac- 
cordion under his arm, bade fare- 
well to his dear old humble home. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE OLD SAILOR SETS MATTERS 
STRAIGHT, 


HavinGc made over the whole 
of his worldly property to Joshua 
and Ellen ‘ for better or worse,’ it 
was reasonable that Praiseworthy 
Meddler should have considerable 
weight in the family council of the 
Marvels. The arrangement where- 
by Joshua left his home a day be- 
fore his ship was to sail was en- 
tirely of the Old Sailor’s making ; 
he and he alone was responsible 
for it. Naturally enough, when he 
had at first proposed it, he had 
met with opposition — especially 
from Mrs. Marvel, who wished 
Joshua to remain with them until 
the last moment. But after a pri- 
vate conversation with the Old 
Sailor, she had yielded to his wish, 
and had even used arguments to in- 
duce Joshua’s readier compliance. 
That being obtained, the Old Sailor 
informed them that he had a lady- 
friend at Gravesend, name Mrs. 
Eliza Friswell, who was a married 
woman herself with a family, and 
who kept a respectable boarding- 
house, with whom he had arranged 


that Ellen should stay until the 
anchor of the Merry Andrew was 
weighed ; substantiating his state- 
ment by a letter from Mrs. Eliza 
Friswell to Mrs. Marvel, in which 
Mrs. Eliza—as the Old Sailor called 
her—undertook to look after Ellen 
as ‘one of herown.’ On the morn- 
ing of Joshua’s departure from Step- 
ney, the Old Sailor, dressed in his 
best, and decorated with a bunch 
of flowers in honour of Ellen, had 
called for his pretty lass and had 
taken her away, leaving a message 
that if Joshua did not arrive at 
Gravesend exactly at the appointed 
time, Ellen had consented to run 
away with him—to wit, Praiseworthy 
Meddler—and get married. Very 
proud was the Old Sailor of his 
charge, and very tender and con- 
fidential was the nature of his com- 
munications to her as they made 
their way to Gravesend. What it 
was that made her blush and laugh 
and cry in turns—what it was that 
made her serious one moment and 
glad the next—was known only to 
themselves. Certainly no one was 
taken into their confidence until 
they arrived at Mrs. Eliza’s, when, 
with a fatherly kiss, he delivered 
Ellen into the charge of that esti- 
mable matron. Mrs. Eliza’s hus- 
band was a boatman, rough and 
strong as a boatman should be, 
with a great red face and great red 
hands, and with a voice that rum- 
bled from his great deep chest with 
such thunderous power as to ren- 
der such a thing as a whisper phy- 
sically impossible. He was the 
owner Of a fleet of four boats, which 
had been bought and paid for in 
shrimps and watercresses, or at all 
events with the profits made by 
Mrs, Eliza out of those delicacies, 
which she purveyed to the easily- 
satisfied amorous British public, 
with stale bread-and-butter and an 
imitation of tea, at ninepence per 
head. 

Praiseworthy Meddler was fra- 
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ternising with Mrs. Eliza’s husband 
when Joshua made his appearance. 
Mrs. Eliza’s husband immediately 
sheered off, and the Old Sailor took 
Joshua in tow. In response to the 
Old Sailor’s remark that he was 
late, Joshua, who felt very despond- 
ent, said that parting from those 
at home took a longer time than 
he had expected. 

* Ay, my lad,’ said the Old Sailor 
gravely, ‘’tis a hard word, good- 
bye, when said to those we love. A 
long time with Dan, I daresay now?’ 

‘Yes, sir; but it didn’t seem 
long. Time flies faster at some 
times than others.’ 

‘ Ay ; flies fastest when we most 
want it to hold out. Mother and 
father all right ? 

‘ As right as may be, sir. Crying 
more now, I know by my own feel- 
ings, than when I was with them. 
Kept up for my sake, sir, to give 
me courage.’ And Joshua turned 
aside. 

‘ No need to be ashamed of your 
tears, my lad. Gentle thoughts and 
a gentle heart go together. I’ve 
heard a great deal of talk about 
the unmanliness of crying, but I 
wouldn’t give much for the man 
who never cried, or who wasn’t 
sometimes so near it as to feel a 
gulping in the throat. "Tis as much 
crying, that is, as if the tears were 
rolling down his face. I’ve felt like 
it myself, I’m glad to say.’ 

‘You are very kind to me, sir.’ 

‘You deserve it, Josh, you de- 
serve it, though I’ve a doubt that 
you're a bit blind to some things.’ 

‘To what things, sir?’ 

‘Gently, my lad, gently. Plenty 
of time to talk.’ 

The gravity of the Old Sailor was 
contagious, and Joshua felt that the 
good old fellow was about.to say 
something which he deemed of im- 
portance. 

‘Where is Ellen, sir?’ 

‘She is in the house with Mrs. 
Eliza. She is happy and comfort- 


able, my lad; and when you and 
me have had our bit of talk, we will 
go in to her. She knows that we're 
together, and that we’ve got some- 
thing to speak about. As you 
turned the street, she put her pret- 
ty head out of window there—you 
didn’t know the house or you'd 
have seen her do it, like a true 
sailor as you are—and when she 
saw us together, she put her pretty 
head in again, satisfied. And you 
left everybody at home all right, 
eh? Grieving naturally to be sure, 
but otherways all right ? 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Let us walk as we talk,’ said 
the Old Sailor, hooking his arm 
in Joshua’s, and walking in the di- 
rection of the river. ‘Or we shall 
talk better in a boat, perhaps; Mrs. 
Eliza’s husband shall paddle us 
about the while.’ 

‘But I should like to see Ellen 
just for one minute first.’ 

‘To begin your kissing, eh, my 
lad?’ said the Old Sailor, with a 
roguish laugh. ‘No, no; you'll have 
plenty of time for that. I'm in 
command now, and I'll have no 
mutineering, or I’ll put you in irons. 
You'll not like them as well as El- 
len’s prettyarms.’ Notwithstanding 
the light nature of the Old Sailor’s 
words, Joshua detected a serious 
mood beneath them, and with a 
good grace he walked to the land- 
ing-place and stepped into the boat 
which Mrs. Eliza’s husband held 
ready. 

‘So you were a long time with 
Dan, my lad,’ remarked the Old 
Sailor, when they were launched. 
‘What did you talk about mostly ?’ 

‘The old things, sir—ourselves 
mostly. Some little about Mr. Few- 
ster, whom I don’t like, to speak 
mildly.’ 

‘Nor I, my lad. What else ?” 

‘ Nothing else of a particular na- 
ture, sir.’ 

* You have no secrets from Dan, 
my lad?’ 
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‘No, sir, none.’ 

‘ And he has none from you?” 

‘None, sir.’ 

‘And yet I'll be bound,’ said the 
Old Sailor, looking steadily at Jo- 
shua, and compelling Joshua to re- 
turn his gaze, ‘ that there was some- 
thing which you might have spoken 
of had you not been restrained by 
a feeling, say, of kindness to Dan. 
What, now ?’ 

‘There was something, sir,’ re- 
plied Joshua, wondering what this 
conversation, so singularly com- 
menced, would lead to. 

‘Ah! ejaculated the Old Sailor, 
rubbing his knees in a satisfied 
manner; ‘let us hear what that 
something was.’ 

‘ You speak so earnestly, sir,’ said 
Joshua, with a pondering look upon 
his face as if he were inwardly ques- 
tioning himself, ‘that I must be 
careful not to conceal anything from 
you—not that I have any reason nor 
that I wish to do so, but something 
might escape me. I must first say, 
though, that you must not expect 
me to break any confidence—that 
supposing Dan had a secret, and 
had imparted it to me, I should 
not be justified in telling that secret 
to any one else.’ 

‘ Fair and honest, my lad ; what 
I expected from you.’ 

‘Well, then, I have been sorry 
to find that Mr. Kindred ; 

‘Minnie’s father — yes,’ inter- 
rupted the Old Sailor, with a sharp 
look at Joshua. 

‘——Has been changed to all 
of us lately, and especially to me ; 
and I have been sorry to think 
that it is because of something 
which I have done that he is so 
changed.’ 

‘You know of nothing, Josh?’ 

‘ Nothing—absolutely nothing ; 
and that’s what grieves me. If I 
did know, I should be able to jus- 
tify myself. Well, sir, this morn- 
ing he refused to see me when I 
went to wish him good-bye, and 
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refused to let me see Minnie. Now 
I speak what has hitherto only been 
in my thoughts, when I say I am 
more than ever convinced that there 
is something at the bottom of it all 
that I ought to know. You were 
right in your guess. I did not speak 
of this thing to Dan because of my 
love for him.’ 

‘And because,’ said the Old 
Sailor, ‘ supposing that Dan had a 
secret and had imparted it to you, 
you thought that Dan would be 
easier in his mind—in consequence 
of his secret—if you did not speak 
of Mr. Kindred’s strange refusal to 
see you.’ 

‘ Just so, sir.’ 

‘Could I guess this secret of 
Dan’s ?’ questioned the Old Sailor. 
*Could an old tar like me, who 
wouldn’t be supposed to know 
much of boys and girls and their 
whims and whams, venture to guess 
that this secret of our dear friend 
Dan’s was all about a woman?” 

Joshua did not reply. 

‘ And such a woman !’ continued 
the Old Sailor. ‘ With eyes as bright 
as the stars, and with hair like a 
mermaid’s. As cunning as a mer- 
maid too; not wickedly cunning 
—no, no; but ’tis in her to be so; 
and she needs weaning from it, like 
a babe.’ 

Very gentle was the Old Sailor’s 
voice ; and greatly did Joshua 
wonder, not at its gentleness, for 
that was natural to the old man, 
but at the wisdom of the words 
that came from his lips. All his 
roughness was gone; all his plea- 
santry was gone; all his simplicity 
was laid aside for the time; and 
the Old Sailor spoke as if all his 
life he had been studying woman’s 
nature until he was master of its 
complexities. But such deep wis- 
dom often comes from very sim- 
plicity. 

‘Lord love you, my lad? he 
said, ‘how blind you have been! 
Here has been a woman’s heart 
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laid bare to you, and you have 
not suspected it.’ 

Joshua trembled with apprehen- 
sion. 

‘For heaven’s sake, sir,’ he im- 
plored, ‘speak more plainly ! 

‘I intend to do so, Joshua; for 
this is the solemnest time of your 
life. I have considered the matter 
deeply, and I can see but one 
right thing to do; but I am run- 
ning ahead too fast. Steady there, 
steady. As I said a time ago, 
here has been a woman’s heart 
laid bare to you, and you have not 
suspected it. What woman, now? 
But ’tis not right to ask, may- 
hap.’ 

‘Ask me anything, sir; I will 
answer truly.’ 

‘What woman do you love? 

* Ellen.’ 

‘Ellen? And Ellen only? 

‘And Ellen only. None other ; 
nor ever shall, if it is given to man 
to know his heart.’ 

‘Good! Answered like your- 
self; answered like the lad I used 
to see looking out on the river 
that leads to the sea; like the lad 
my old heart warmed to because 
there was honesty in his face ; like 
the lad who has grown to be a 
man, and who sits afore me now 
with truth in his eyes.’ 

‘Thank you for that, sir.’ 

* What woman does this lad, now 
grown to be a man, love? Ellen— 
the pretty Ellen, the truest hearted, 
gentlest hearted, kindest hearted, 
dearest lass on all the high seas. 
What woman does Joshua’s friend 





Dan love? That’s a question I 
ask myself. "Tis easily answered. 
Minnie — Minnie with the mer- 


maid’s hair, and with eyes bright 
as the stars. Does Minnie love 
Dan? Yes; but not as Dan wants 
her to love him. Why? Because 
there is some one in the way.’ 

‘Who, sir? Joshua was con- 
strained to ask, but dreading the 
answer. 
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‘She loves Dan’s friend Joshua 
better than she loves Dan. Let 
that friend, who sits afore me now, 
search his heart and his mind, and 
let him say what he thinks. He 
knows her nature; has been her 
friend since she was a girl; and, 
cunning as a woman may be, no 
woman can be cunning enough to 
hide her love always from the man 
she loves, though she may hide it 
from all the rest of the world. It 
happens sometimes in a man’s life 
that he may be unconscious of a 
thing for years perhaps, it being 
present to him ali the time, until, 
sometimes in one way, sometimes 
in another, a sudden light is thrown 
upon it, and he sees in a flash what 
he has been blind to all his life 
before.’ 

‘You are right, sir,’ said Joshua 
sadly. ‘It has happened to me 
now. I have been blind.’ 

As he sat, sadly looking at the 
evening shadows reflected in the 
river, every circumstance connect- 
ed with his intimacy with Minnie 
came to his mind with an inter- 
pretation different from that it had 
borne before. Her pretty fancy 
of the shell, which he had thought 
of often as a childish conceit, bore 
a different meaning now. ‘Tender 
looks and simple acts, which had 
pleased him at the time, gathered 
strength, and became more than 
tokens of mere friendship. Child 
as she was when he first went to 
sea, he recognised now that she 
had more than the strength of a 
child ; that even then, indeed, she 
was almost a woman. When he 
came back a man, she had saved 
his life ; and when he thanked her 
for it—surely hecould do no less !— 
she told him that she did not want 
thanks, for the having saved his 
life would ever be her sweetest re- 
membrance. ‘ Little Minnie, little 
Minnie,’ he had said, kissing her, 
‘thank you for your devotion.’ He 
remembered that she trembled, 
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and that something like a sob es- 
caped her when he had kissed her. 
Had he done wrong? Was he to 
blame? All he had done had 
been innocently done, as from a 
brother to a sister. And her feel- 
ings were known to others when 
they had been hidden from him. 
Minnie’s secret was known to her 
father and to Susan. Of that he 
was sure now. ‘That was the rea- 
son why Basil Kindred had ques- 
tioned him so strangely, and had 
told him the story of his life. Words 
uttered by Basil, which had borne 
no direct signification when they 
were spoken, came to him now 
with startling vividness. ‘ Young 
men are often thoughtless in their 
actions,’ Basil had said; ‘they do 
not know the depth and earnest- 
ness of some womanly natures.’ 
The revelation that had come to 
him served also to account for 
Susan’s singular conduct that very 
morning. 

‘So,’ he thought, ‘they believe 
I have been playing with Minnie’s 
feelings; and both of them have 
condemned me. And I at the same 
time engaged to Ellen! It is too 
dreadful to think of. What can I 
do? O, what can I do?’ 

The unspoken words rended him 
to the soul ; he was enveloped in a 
despairing darkness. But a greater 
terror than all fell upon him when 
he thought of Dan. In such a 
momentous crisis as that through 
which Joshua’s mind was passing, 
nothing of the past is unremem- 
bered. Words which otherwise are 
borne in mind only by their sense 
come back as if they were just 
being uttered. When Dan had im- 
parted to Joshua the secret of his 
love for Minnie, he had said, ‘A 
great hope, shadowed by a great 
fear, has entered my soul; a hope 
which, fulfilled, would make earth 
heaven for me. Is it too precious 
a thing to pray for? It seems so 
to me. I tremble as I think of it. 
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But if it is not to be, I hope I shall 
soon die.’ And Joshua heard again 
that cry from Dan’s soul, almost 
word for word. The sacred nature 
of the love existing between Dan 
and Joshua needs to be understood 
to realise the terrible fear that smote 
Joshua at the present time. If Dan 
should ever come to believe him 
false, he would not wish to live; 
for the salt would have gone out 
of his life for ever. 

For full a quarter of an hour Jo- 
shua was wrapt in painful thought ; 
and the Old Sailor had not dis- 
turbed him. But now, as he raised 
his tearful eyes to the Old Sailor’s 
face, the Old Sailor laid his hand 
gently upon Joshua’s knee, and 
said : 

‘Well, Joshua, and how do you 
make it out ? 

‘As bad as it well can be, sir. 
This is the hardest stroke I have 
ever had. I do not think that even 
you can understand how hard it is 
for me.’ 

‘Because of Dan?” 

‘Because of Dan, sir. I have 
no need to hide Dan’s secret from 
you now — you know it; but if 
Dan should be disappointed in 
his love for Minnie, I don’t know 
what effect it would have upon him. 
All this is very terrible. I don’t 
need to assure you, sir, that I have 
been entirely blameless, and that 
I have never treated Minnie in any 
way but that of an honoured sis- 
ter.’ 

‘You do not, my lad,’ said the 
Old Sailor, with an evident bright- 
ening up in his manner; ‘I am 
satisfied of that. But what do we 
do when a storm comes? Do we 
run and bury our heads in our 
hammocks, or do we stand up like 
men to meet it and battle with 
it ?—as we are going to meet this 
storm, which has come upon us un- 
aware, and from no fault of our’n. 
Like men, Josh; we're going to 
meet it like men. I am looking it 
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straight in the face. No wonder it 
made you stagger when it come up- 
on you sudden. It set my old head 
a-thinking when I found it out— 
though it only come upon me by 
degrees, and after a deal of watch- 
ing. Just you think a bit now, 
Josh, and tell me if you don’t see 
any way of getting the ship off the 
rocks.’ 

‘I can see no way, sir,’ said Jo- 
shua after a little anxious ponder- 
ing ; ‘all is dark around me.’ 

The Old Sailor laughed a quiet 
little laugh. 

‘Lord, Lord! how blind these 
youngsters are! MHere’s a sailor 
that’s lost his reckoning, and run- 
ning the danger of seeing his ship 
break-up before his eyes; and all 
the while there’s a smooth-water 
bay close alongside him, and a 
friendly craft waiting to give him a 
hand.’ 

‘Where is that bay, sir?’ 

‘Steady, my lad, steady. Let’s 
see what we've got to do. Firstly, 
our duty to everybody, right round. 
Next, to make two persons, who 
ought to know better, ashamed of 
themselves for misjudging of us. 
Next, to make everything so snug 
that our friend Dan sha’n’t suffer 
from any fault of our’n. Next, to 
teach a gentle lesson to a mermaid 
of a girl who’s got a notion in her 
head that’s no business to be there, 
but who otherways is as good 
as gold. It’s a riddle, my lad, 
and I’ve got the key to it in my 
pocket.’ 

‘May I see it, sir?” 

‘You may, and shall, Josh,’ said 
the Old Sailor with a sly chuckle. 
‘It was just to give you the key 
that I brought you out here to 
talk.’ 

And the Old Sailor took from 
his breast his blue-cotton pocket- 
handkerchief, upon which was im- 
printed the twelve -hundred ton 
ship, with all its sails set to a fa- 
vourable breeze. There was a knot 


in the handkerchief, which the Old 
Sailor undid with his teeth, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon Joshua’s face 
all the while. The knot being un- 
tied, the Old Sailor took from the 
handkerchief a very small parcel in 
silver paper, and handed it to Jo- 
shua in perfect silence. 

Joshua opened the silver paper, 
and found in it a Wedding-Ring. 

He looked at the tiny symbol 
with a beating heart, and a glim- 
mering of the Old Sailor’s meaning 
dawned upon his mind. 

‘That's the key, my lad,’ said 
the Old Sailor with a triumphant 
expression on his honest weather- 
beaten face ; ‘that’s the key to it 
all. You put that ring upon pretty 
Ellen’s finger to-morrow morning 
early, and what happens? Why, 
you spend your honeymoon here in 
Gravesend with your little wife ; 
and when the Merry Andrew sets 
sail,—which won't be to-morrow, 
Josh ; I’ve found that out,—Ellen 
goes back to Stepney with that 
pretty bit of gold on her finger. 
Says she, “I’m married—married 
to Joshua.” “ Married !” says they, 
all but one of ’em; “married !” 
And surprised they are, all but one 
of ’em. ‘Who made you do it?” 
says they, all but one of’em. “ Mr. 
Meddler,” says she ; “‘ Mr. Meddler 
made me do it. He’sa hard-heart- 
ed old shark, and he made me do it. 
But I’m not sorry for it,” says she ; 
“I’m glad of it. And I'd do it 
over again to-morrow ; for I’ve got 
a true-hearted man for a husband, 
and all I’ve got to do is to pray 
that he may come back safe to me 
and to all of us, and that he will 
always be as he always was—though 
I’m sure of that,” says she; “for 
what he always was he always will 
be.” With that they all fall a-kiss- 
ing one another, which is but right 
under the circumstances. What hap- 
pens then? Says Susan, “I was 
mistaken ; Joshua is as he always 
was.” Says Mr. Kindred, “ Minnie 
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is safe. God bless Joshua for doing 
what he has done.” Says Minnie 
to herself, “It’s no use my loving 
a married man. I’ve been a foolish 
girl, and what I've got to do is to 
love Joshua like a brother, as he 
has always loved me—like brother 
and sister; that’s all we can ever 
be to one another.” Then she turns 
to Dan, and loves that tender-heart- 
ed friend,—who ought to have been 
a man six foot high, with his limbs 
as sound as our’n,—and loves him 
as he ought to be loved. And I 
shouldn’t wonder, my lad, that when 
you come home from this trip Dan 
will say to you, “ Here is my wife, 
Jo, my own dear Minnie ; and we’re 
as happy as the day is long.” The 
consequence of all of which is, that 
everything turns out as it ought to 
turn out, and as we all want it to 
turn out.’ 

The Old Sailor drewa long breath 
after this peroration, and dabbed 
his face in a manner expressive of 
a high state of exultation and ex- 
citement. Joshua was no less mov- 
ed than the Old Sailor. He toyed 
with the wedding-ring as gently and 
affectionately as if it were already 
on Ellen’s finger. Truly, to him it 
was more than a piece of plain 
gold ; it was a symbol of love. If 
it had been a precious life, he could 
not have handled it more tenderly. 
Tears came into his eyes as he look- 
ed at it, and his heart beat more 
strongly with love for Ellen as he 
pressed the ring to his lips. At 
which action the Old Sailor gave 
his knee a great slap; and falling 
back, in the excitement of his tri- 
umph, upon Mrs. Eliza’s husband, 
nearly upset a boat for the first and 
only time in his life. 

* And that is the reason, sir,’ said 
Joshua, ‘that you wished me to 
spend my last day at Gravesend 
with Ellen ?’ 

‘ That is the reason, my lad, and 
no other.’ 

‘But how did you find all this 
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out?’ asked Joshua. 
told ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the most unsus- 
picious and guileless old tar that 
ever crossed salt water ; ‘I was not 
told. The fact of it is, my lad, I 
put this and that together. I put 
this and that together,’ he repeated 
with an air of amazing cunning. 
‘It came first in a simple way 
When you were ill, I went one day 
to see Minnie’s father; and when 
I went into his room, I found that 
he was out. Minnie was there, 
though ; but she didn’t see me. She 
was sitting on the ground by her 
father’s bed, with a shell at her ear, 
and was singing some words softly 
to herself; and I heard her repeat 
your name, Joshua, over and over 
again. It might have been a babe 
singing, her voice was so low and 
sweet. But I didn’t like to hear it, 
for all that; and from that time, 
my lad, I began to watch, and to 
put this and that together. Lord 
love you! if you hadn’t been so 
wrapped up with Ellen, you would 
have found it out yourself soon 
enough. You see, if Minnie had 
been a little girl, that shell and her 
singing wouldn’t have mattered ; 
but being a woman, it did.’ 

‘And Ellen, sir. Have you told 
her what you have told me?’ 

‘ Just as much as wouldn’t wound 
her sensitive heart, the dear lass. 
Not a word about Minnie. I’ve put 
it more as if it was your doing and 
my wish, being-an unreasonable old 
shark, you know, and because I had 
a right to have my own unreason- 
able way. I told her I’d set my 
heart on it, and so had you.’ 

‘And her answer ?” 

‘That pretty little lass says, “ If 
Joshua, that I love dearer than all 
the world”—them’s her very words, 
dearer than all the world—“ wishes 
me to marry him down here at 
Gravesend, it will be my pride and 
my joy to do as he wishes, now 
and always.” Something else she 
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says too. But before I tell you 
what that something else was, let 
me know what you think about 
it, Josh, and what you've got to 
say.’ 

‘What can I think or say, sir, 
after what you have told me, but 
that I believe it is the best and 
only way to set all matters straight ? 
It is a task both of love and duty 
—love to Ellen, duty to Dan and 
Minnie. Yet I have one regret. I 
have often pictured in my mind 
what a proud day our wedding-day 
would be to my mother,’—his voice 
faltered here,—‘ and how her dear 
face would have brightened when 
our hands were joined !’ 

‘That’s the very something else 
that Ellen says to me, Josh,’ said 
the Old Sailor, beaming with satis- 
faction. ‘Says she, “1 should like 
to have Josh’s mother at the wed- 
ding.” Says I, “My dear, Josh’s 
mother w#// be at the wedding.”’ 

‘No? exclaimed Joshua with a 
sudden start of surprise. 

‘Yes,’ cried the Old Sailor, dab- 
bing his face gleefully. ‘Says I, 
** My dear, Josh’s mother w#// be at 
the wedding. She will come down 
to Gravesend to-morrow morning 
early, and will go back quietly in 
the afternoon.” And when Ellen 
tells ’em at home all about it, mo- 
ther will be the only one among 
em who won't be surprised.’ 

‘Enough said, sir,’ said Joshua, 
his heart filled with wondering hap- 
piness. ‘I don’t know what I have 
done to deserve such friends as I’ve 
got. Let us get back to Ellen.’ 

With that, Mrs. Eliza’s husband, 
who had behaved more like a ma- 
chine than a man during the long 
interview, pulled briskly to shore. 

It was dusk when they walked 
along the street where Mrs. Eliza 
lived ; but Joshua saw Ellen stand- 
ing at the door waiting for them. 
He hastened to her gladly, and 
with his arm round her waist, 
drew her away from the little 


light that was left. She was trem- 
bling; but his strong arm sup- 
ported her. 

‘So you are to be my little wife 
to-morrow ?’ he said in a voice of 
exceeding tenderness. 

She clung closer to him, and hid- 
ing her face, although it was dark, 
answered him in the softest of soft 
whispers, ‘ Yes, if you are satisfied 
that it shall be so.’ 

‘It will be for the best, darling,’ 
he whispered, embracing her. 

How proud he was of her! and 
what a memorable night they pass- 
ed with the Old Sailor! The best 
room in the house had been bright- 
ened up for them to have tea in. 
After tea, Joshua and Ellen strolled 
by the water-side for an hour, which 
seemed about five minutes long, 
talking as lovers have talked since 
the Creation. Meanwhile, the Old 
Sailor stood at the door, smoking 
his pipe with infinite satisfaction at 
the thought of having set all mat- 
ters straight. While he thus stood, 
a man approached with the evident 
intention of making an inquiry of 
him ; but catching sight of the Old 
Sailor's face, the man uttered a 
hasty exclamation and abruptly 
crossed the road, making a pre- 
tence of being intoxicated. It was 
but a pretence, but it deceived the 
Old Sailor, who set it down in his 
mind that the man was a sailor on 
the spree. ‘Going to join the 
Merry Andrew to-morrow, perhaps,’ 
he thought ; ‘ and fuddling himself, 
as most of ’em do the first and last 
nights ashore. A rare old swiller 
is Jack! Never knows when he has 
had enough. Must always take an- 
other drop.’ 

The man’s thoughts were of a 
different kind. When he had turned 
the corner of the street, he walked 
more leisurely, and drew such a 
breath as one draws when he has 
escaped a danger. His first mut- 
tered words were, ‘He didn’t see 
me; his next, ‘What the devil 
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brings him here? That his mind 
was disturbed by the sight of the 
Old Sailor was evident from his 
manner ; and it was evident also, 
by the wary looks he cast about 
him, that he was bent already on 
no idle mission and needed no- 
thing fresh to occupy him. ‘A 
good job it was dark,’ he muttered, 
directing his steps to the water-side; 
‘if he had seen me, he would have 
been sure to tell Marvel, and it 
might have given rise to suspicion. 
Where is that dog of a Lascar, and 
what the devil does he mean by 
keeping me waiting? ‘The words 
were scarcely uttered when his face 
grew deadly white, and an ugly 
twitching came about the corners 
of his lips, at what he saw before 
him. It was merely a man and wo- 
man—evidently lovers—who were 
walking slowly along, in earnest 
conversation. He was about to 
follow them, when his arm was 
touched by a new-comer, in a sai- 
lor’s dress. 

‘Here I am, master,’ said the 
new-comer. 

‘See there, you dog!’ exclaimed 
Solomon Fewster—for it was he 
who had congratulated himself up- 
on escaping the observation of the 
Old Sailor—pointing to the lovers. 
‘See there! What brings her here?” 

The Lascar looked after them, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Joshua 
Marvel and Ellen Taylor! he said, 
with a careless laugh. ‘Doing a 
little sweethearting on the sly. If 
you were a girl, you’d do the same 
yourself. See, they’re turning back 
this way ; let us get out of sight.’ 

They stood aside, and as the 
lovers passed, heedful of nothing, 
conscious of nothing, but their own 
great happiness, their faces met, 
and a kiss passed between them. 
In his torment of jealousy, Solomon 
Fewster grasped the Lascar’s shoul- 
der so tightly as to make the man 
wince. The dog shook himself free 
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from his master, and said, ‘ Well, 
he will be away soon, and you will 
have the pretty Ellen all to your- 
self. Come, now; I don’t want to 
stop here all night. Let us say 
what we’ve got to say, and be done 
with it.’ 

Solomon Fewster walked away a 
few steps to recover his composure, 
and when he had mastered his agi- 
tation, returned to the Lascar. 

‘I shipped this morning, through 
an agent,’ said the Lascar ; ‘here 
are my papers.’ 

‘It is too dark for me to see 
them ; I must take your word that 
you have done what you say.’ 

‘You have taken my word be- 
fore, master, and you have found 
me faithful. You keep your part 
of the bargain ; I shall keep mine. 
It is my interest to do so.’ 

‘Yes, your interest,’ said Solo- 
mon Fewster, with somewhat of a 
bitter emphasis. ‘You have cost 
me enough, you dog.’ 

Notwithstanding that their posi- 
tions of master and dog might have 
been appropriately reversed, the old 
fiction was kept up between them, 
with insolent arrogance on one side 
and with mock humility on the 
other. Neither of them deceived 
the other. 

‘I might have cost you more, 
master,’ replied the Lascar ; ‘ but 
go on.’ 

‘ Let us see, then, if we are agreed 
upon the position of matters, and if 
we understand one another. When 
a certain thing happened last Christ- 
mas, which nearly cost a whelp his 
life, you thought it necessary for 
your safety 

‘We thought it necessary for our 
safety,’ corrected the Lascar. 

. To take yourself off some- 
where, so as not to be seen, and 
therefore not suspected. Out of 
sight, out of mind. In accordance 
with that understanding you went 
to a certain watering-place, and 
lived at my expense until you got 
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into a drunken quarrel with your 
drunken mates, in which one of 
them received a cut across the face. 
The same night — being within a 
week of the present time — you 
thought it advisable to leave that 
district, and you accordingly did 
so, coming down here to Graves- 
end, and apprising me that you 
were in danger of arrest and in want 
of money.’ 

‘You talk like a book,’ said the 
admiring Lascar, with a laugh. 
‘You ought to have been a lawyer, 
master.’ 

‘I came down to see you, and to 
advise you——’ 

‘Taking such an interest in me, 
master,’ interrupted the Lascar, with 
another and a louder laugh. 

. And I told you that as in 
England a man who is too free with 
his knife is likely to be deprived 
of his liberty for a longer time than 
he would probably consider plea- 
sant, the best thing you could do 
—the police being on the look-out 
for you—would be to join a ship 
bound for a distant port, and so 
get clear of danger. Is that fairly 
stated ?” 

‘ Pretty fairly for you, master. It 
is for me to say that so long as I 
am out of danger your safety is se- 
cured. But that’s a matter, of course, 
that you don’t think much of.’ 

‘It happening, as it does not often 
happen with such dogs as you,’ con- 
tinued Solomon Fewster, taking no 
other notice of the Lascar’s taunt 
than was indicated by a contemptu- 
ous emphasis on the word ‘ dogs,’ 
‘that you were for once open to 
reason, you agreed with me that it 
would be best for you to get out of 
the country. As luck would have 
it, Joshua Marvel’s ship, the Merry 
Andrew, was shortly to start for 
New South Wales, and as part of 
the crew was to be engaged at 
Gravesend, where you were skulk- 
ing about, you set your mind very 
Strangely upon going in the same 
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ship with the whelp, and according 
to your own statement, have accom- 
plished your desire to-day.’ 

*I didn’t find it a very difficult 
thing, master. Sailors are none so 
plentiful. Go on.’ 

‘When I found that you were 
determined to go in Joshua Mar- 
vel’s ship, I, bearing in mind that 
you have been as faithful as it is 
in the nature of such a dog as you 
to be, told you that the night before 
the ship sails, I would come down 
and give you a fewnecessaries which 
you said you required.’ 

‘Such as twenty-five pounds in 
gold,’ said the Lascar. 

‘Such as twenty-five pounds in 
gold,’ repeated Solomon Fewster, 
taking some packets from his poc- 
ket. 

‘Such as a six-bladed knife.’ 

‘Such as a six-bladed knife.’ 

‘Such as another knife with one 
blade.’ 

‘Such as another knife with one 
blade.’ 

‘Such as a silver watch and a 
silver chain.’ 

‘Such as a silver watch and a 
silver chain.’ 

‘ Bah exclaimed the Lascar, ‘n 
a voice of intense scorn, as he re- 
ceived the articles, one after an- 
other. ‘ Look at the sky, master.’ 

It was intensely dark; the clouds 
were black, there was no moon, 
and not a star was discernible. 
Solomon Fewster looked up, and 
said, ‘ Well ?” 

‘What can you see, master ?” 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Look at me’—he had walked 
away a fewpaces. ‘Can you see me?” 

‘TI can see your form.’ 

‘ Not my face, nor my eyes?” 

‘No, you dog ! answered Solo- 
mon Fewster a little hotly, for the 
Lascar’s voice was contemptuously 
insolent. 

‘Bah! you are worse than I am. 
Too free with my knife,am I? I 
wonder whether you would be too 
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free with your knife—in the dark ? 
In the light I know you wouldn't be. 
You wouldn’t have the pluck to use 
it. Look you, master: the first part 
of what you said was pretty well 
as things happened ; but the last 
part—— Well, you and me know 
all about that. And yet, although 
we are in the dark, and can’t see 
each other’s face, nor each other’s 
eyes, you haven’t pluck enough to 
tell the truth ; you haven’t pluck 
enough to say even to me, here in 
the dark, with no one by, that when 
I found that the Merry. Andrew was 
going to sea, I said to you, “ What 
a fine thirg it would be for me to 
go in the same ship as Joshua Mar- 
vel, and to take advantage of any- 
thing that might happen to do him 
a good turn !” and that then you 
mentioned—quite accidentally, of 
course —that if anything should 
happen to him through me, you 
would give me say fifty pounds if 
the Merry Andrew came home with- 
out Joshua Marvel. You haven't 
pluck enough to say that then I 
said, Done! and done it was; but 
that I— knowing you, master 
made a point of having something 
in earnest of the bargain—such as 
twenty-five pounds in gold; such 
as a six-bladed knife ; such as an- 
other knife with one blade; such 
as a silver watch and chain. Bah! 
If it wasn’t that I was such a cursed 
fool when my blood is up that I 
don’t know what I do, and that, 
because of that, it is safer for me to 
leave the country than to remain in 
it, I would stop and feed upon you 
—I would, by God !—and worry 
the heart out of such a coward.’ 
‘You have been drinking,’ said 
Solomon Fewster, with difficulty 
suppressing his anger. 
‘What if I have? I know what 
I am saying well enough. I have 
had too much of your airs of supe- 
riority, and of your lies and your 
acting. Why, do you think that I 
would ever have done your dirty 
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work, if it hadn’t served my pur- 
pose ? Do you think that if I hadn’t 
sworn an oath, and marked it with 
my blood, to be revenged upon 
that damned upstart, Joshua Mar- 
vel, for what he did to me, I would 
go in his ship? Look you! Iwill 
do my share of the work, never 
fear, master; but I would have 
done it for next to nothing if you 
were a man instead of a sneak ! 

‘You dog !’ cried Solomon Few- 
ster, in an uncontrollable burst of 
passion. ‘ You have my money, my 
knives, and my watch upon you at 
this moment. I have half a mind 
to give you into custody for rob- 
bing me.’ 

An exclamation of anger escaped 
the Lascar, and Solomon Fewster 
cursed himself inwardly for his inju- 
diciousness the moment the words 
had passed his lips. A long silence 
followed, a silence lengthened by 
Solomon Fewster’s fears; for he 
knew that he was in the Lascar’s 
power, and could not consider him- 
self safe while his dog was in the 
country. 

‘I didn’t mean that,’ he said, 
with an awkward effort at concilia- 
tion ; ‘but you were wrong to pro- 
voke me.’ 

The Lascar did not reply, and 
Solomon Fewster’s alarm increased 
with every moment. 

‘Whydon’t you speak?’ he asked. 

‘I have been thinking, master,’ 
then said the Lascar with a quiet 
laugh—‘ I have been thinking that 
a man isn’t safe with such a sneak 
as you, and I have made up my 
mind.’ 

‘To what ? 

‘To this; and if you don’t do 
it, I'll go straight to Joshua Mar- 
vel and his pretty Ellen, and open 
their eyes to what you are.’ 

‘And ruin yourself,’ said Solo- 
mon Fewster, trembling in every 
limb like the coward he was. 

* And ruin myself,’ said the Las- 
car composedly, ‘and you along 
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with me. Though as I shall be 
Queen’s evidence, I sha’n’t fare as 
badly as you will.’ 

‘You do not know what you are 
saying.’ 

* You shall see,’ said the Lascar, 
moving slowly away. 

‘Stop! What is it you want me 
to do?’ 

‘If the Merry Andrew returns 
without Joshua Marvel, and I, 
having done my work, come to you 
for my wages, it is not unlikely that 
you will hatch some charge against 
me which I sha’n’t be able to face, 
for you are rich and I am poor. I 
will prevent this. You shall come 
with me now to my lodging-house, 
and you shall scratch upon the in- 
side of my watch, “ From Solomon 
Fewster to his Lascar friend,” and 
you shall give me a paper saying 
as how you make me a present of 
the knives and the money because 
I have earnt them. This is what 
I have made up my mind to, and 
what I intend to have done, as sure 
as there is a sky above us. What's 
more, I’m not going to have any 
palaver about it. If you don’t fol- 
low me to my lodgings, where I am 
going this very minute, I’ll peach 
upon you, by God!’ 

Without another word, he walked 
towards the town; and Solomon 
Fewster, in a tumult of fear and 
vain passion, followed him to his 
lodgings, and unwillingly gave him 
his bond. That being done, the 
Lascar repeated that he might be 
depended upon for fulfilling his 
task ; and Solomon Fewster took 
his leave with the consciousness 
that the basest and most brutal of 
dogs considered himself superior to 
the master who used him. 


Early the following morning Mrs. 
Marvel came down to Gravesend, 
and all preparations having been 
made by the Old Sailor, Joshua and 


Ellen were married. It was the 
quietest and the happiest of wed- 


dings ; there were but two guests 
— Mrs. Eliza, in a blaze of red 
ribbons, and Mrs. Eliza’s husband, 
whose futile efforts to speak in whis- 
pers were the only evidences to Jo- 
shua and Ellen that the events of 
the morning were real. Everything 
but that irrepressible voice was so 
hushed and subdued, that it seemed 
to belong more to a dream than 
anything else. But it was a happy 
dream, marred by no cloud, made 
bright by perfect love. There was 
no happier person in the party than 
Mrs. Marvel. 

‘Now you are truly my daugh- 
ter,’ she whispered to Ellen, ‘and 
really belong to me.’ 

‘I can’t believe that I am awake, 
mother,’ said Joshua to Mrs. Mar- 
vel, as they two stood a little apart 
from the others ; ‘ yesterday I had 
no thought of this. I wonder if 
Dan is thinking ofme! When will 
you tell him ?” 

‘None of them will know, dear, 
until Ellen comes back, and that 
won't be until your ship is gone. 
Mr. Meddler says it will not sail 
for two days, so your honeymoon 
will be longer than you expected.’ 

‘And father! how surprised he 
will be ! 

* He will approve, my dear, when 
I tell him all.’ 

When she told him all! That 
means, thought Joshua, when she 
tells him about Minnie. But he 
said nothing aloud in answer. Min- 
nie was in both his and his mo- 
ther’s thoughts, but neither of them 
mentioned her name. 

‘Look at her, Josh,’ said Mrs. 
Marvel, turning with affectionate 
pride to where Ellen stood, hang- 
ing tearfully upon the Old Sailor's 
arm; ‘no man ever had a greater 
treasure.’ 

Joshua, gazing at the modest 
figure of his dear little woman, 
thought of the comparison he had 
once drawn between Ellen and 
Minnie. ‘ Minnie is like the sea ; 
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Ellen like a peaceful lake.” Every- 
thing about her—her dress, her 
trustful face, the calm light in her 
eyes—was suggestive of peaceful 
love, a haven of refuge from the 
storms of life. She turned to him, 
and he hurried to her side, and 
took her arm on his. 

‘Darling,’ he whispered, ‘it seems 
too wonderful to be real. I am 
afraid that I shall wake up present- 
ly, and find that it is all a dream.’ 

Thank God, that while this world 
of ours is pulsing with mean ambi- 
tions and unworthy strivings, with 
heartless pleasures and vicious de- 
sires, flowers of circumstance such 
as this bloom sometimes in the 
lives of the poorest among us! 
Dinner was taken in Mrs. Eliza’s 
private parlour, which abounded in 
family relics of great price, among 
which were especially conspicuous 
two brown-stone mandarins, who 
wagged their heads upon the man- 
telshelf, two large pieces of white co- 
ral under glass-shades, some stuffed 
parrots similarly protected from the 
ravages of time, and an impossible 
castle made with small shells. It 
was April weather with all the com- 
pany, and smiles and tears alter- 
nately chased one another. Mrs. 
Eliza’s husband proposed the toast 
of ‘ The new-married couple,’ but, 
attempting to make a speech, could 
only get out the words, ‘and may 
they ever, which he repeated four 
or five times, without being able to 
explain himself. However, the toast 
was drunk not the less cordially, 

Mrs. Eliza’s husband and the Old 
Sailor giving three times three in 
hearty sailor fashion. Then, it be- 
ing nearly time for Mrs. Marvel to 
go back to Stepney, the Old Sailor 
rose, glass in hand, and said, 
‘Mrs. Marvel, lady, if you was 
my own mother, my dear, which 
you couldn’t be, seeing that I’m 
old enough to be your father, but if 
you was my own mother, I couldn’t 
honour you more. Some women 





are sent into the world expressly to 
be mothers ; you’re one of ’em, and 
a noble one you are, and a credit 
to Britannia. Here’s may Josh and 
his lass ever be a pride to your 
heart, lady, as they have ever been, 
and may Josh be a skipper before 
he’s thirty! And ifarusty old sailor 
like me, lady, can ever serve you, 
my dear, I shall be proud to be 
commanded by such a commander.’ 

With that he drained his glass, 
and, turning it upside down, took 
Mrs. Marvel’s hand and kissed it, 
like the gallant knight hewas. Amid 
tears and embraces and blessings, 
Mrs. Marvel took her departure, es- 
corted by the Old Sailor; and the 
lovers were left to their quiet honey- 
moon. The Merry Andrew did not 
sail until two days afterwards, as 
the Old Sailor had said. All too 
swiftly flew by the hours in that 
brief time ; and Joshua and Ellen 
found it harder to part than they 
had ever done before. 

‘I am pledged to you for ever, 
darling,’ said Joshua, as they stood 
together during the last few min- 
utes. 

‘ And I to you, dear.’ 

‘I want a curl, Ellen, not to re- 
mind me of you, but to have some- 
thing of you always near me.’ 

She cut off one of her brown 
curls, and he kissed her and it and 
placed it in the Bible Dan had 
given him. 

‘How I shall count the days, dar- 
ling! But I shall see you through 
all my work. It is time for me to 
go. My undying faithful love for 
you. My undying faithful love for 
Dan. And now, put your arms 
about my neck, and say “God bless 
you and bring you safely back !”’ 

‘God bless you and bring you 
safely back, my dear, my heart's 
treasure |’ 

Her strength failed her here, and 
she was sinking to the ground. 

‘Take her, sir,’ said Joshua to 
the Old Sailor, who was standing 
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a little apart. ‘May Heaven re- 
ward you for all your kindness !’ 
He stooped and kissed her once 
more, and whispering, ‘ I leave my 
heart behind me,’ hurried with un- 
even steps to the boat in waiting 
for him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FALSE FRIEND OR TRUE ? 


‘I wisH Ellen was at home,’ said 
Dan to himself, as he sat alone in 
the parlour which served as his 
training-room ; ‘the house is quite 
lonely without her.’ Joshua had 
been gone from Stepney for four 
days, and, knowing how Dan would 
miss Ellen, Mrs. Marvel had insist- 
ed that he should stop at her 
house during that time. ‘ There will 
be no one to attend to you, my 
dear,’ Mrs. Marvel had said to him ; 
‘Mr. Kindred is ill, and Minnie and 
Susan are fully employed waiting 
upon him.’ Dan acknowledged the 
superior claims of Mr. Kindred on 
Minnie’s and Susan’s attention, and 
consented to stop at Mrs. Marvel’s 
house until Ellen returned. Now 
that Joshua was gone, however, he 
could not help thinking it strange 
that Minnie had not found time to 
run in and see him, if only for two 
or three minutes. He expressed this 
to Mrs. Marvel, who replied that 
Mr. Kindred was suffering much, 
she believed, and did not like Min- 
nie to be away from him, loving her 
so dearly. ‘ But it will all be right, 
my dear, when Ellen comes back,’ 
she said ; ‘she will be able to assist 
the girls in their nursing.’ The 
uneasiness which Dan would have 
otherwise experienced at not see- 
ing Minnie was allayed by the 
knowledge that she was doing her 
duty. Still he was glad when the 
morning came upon which Ellen 
was to return ; for patient as he was, 
he was hungering to see Minnie. 
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And now at last he was at home in 
his own little parlour, waiting al- 
most impatiently for Ellen. Natur- 
ally enough, his thoughts were 
much occupied with the events of 
the last few days. The circum- 
stance of the poor bird that had 
been crushed to death by Solomon 
Fewster was among the most pro- 
minent of Dan’s thoughts. Dan had 
been much shocked at it, and had 
thought of it continually. He had 
tried to think that it was an acci- 
dent, but had not succeeded. He 
intended to speak ofit to Solomon 
Fewster, but he had not yet had 
the chance of doing so, for Solo- 
mon Fewster had not been to see 
him since Joshua’s departure. ‘Cer- 
tainly I never really liked hin,’ 
mused Dan, ‘ never, from the first ; 
and I think I would sooner believe 
Jo’s instinct than my own reason 
even. Jo is right. Mr. Fewster 
never does look anybody in the face, 
he Aas a horribly smooth face, and 
his feet ave ugly and flat. But I 
daresay there are numbers of good 
men in the world who are disquali- 
fied, according to Jo, for just the 
same sort of things. We don’t 
make ourselves. Look at me; I 
am worse than Mr. Fewster. My 
legs are almost useless to me ; sup- 
pose somebody said I was bad be- 
cause of that. And yet—and yet, 
if it were not that it is better to 
think well than ill of a man, I should 
be inclined to believe that Jo is 
right about Mr. Fewster.’ While 
thus employed, Dan heard a step in 
the passage. He raised his hand in 
alistening attitude. ‘Ellen? No; Su- 
san.’ The door opened and Susan 
entered. Accustomed as he was to 
Susan’s strange manner and to the 
alterations in it—morose one day 
and remorsefully affectionate the 
next—he had never seen her as he 
saw her now. Her face was pinch- 
ed as with some great agony, her 
hands wandered restlessly about 
her dress and over one another, 
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her eyes dilated as he remembered 
them in the old days when she was 
tormented by the fear that terrible 
shapes were stealing upon her una- 
ware. Yet, notwithstanding these 
distressing symptoms of a mind dis- 
turbed to its very uttermost, there 
was something still more painful in 
her appearance. This was the effort 
to appear calm and self-possessed, 
evidenced in the attempts she made 
to keep her hands still and her eyes 
from wandering around. But she 
could not bring colour to her white 
face, nor composure to her quiver- 
ing lips. No nerves are more dif- 
ficult to master than those which 
directly affect the mouth, and many 
a hard-grained strong-minded man 
has betrayed himself by a twitch- 
ing of his lips, which he has found 
it impossible to control. Dan had 
not seen Susan for more than a 
week, and he was appalled at the 
change in her. His first thought 
was of Minnie. 

* What has happened, Susan ?’ he 
cried. ‘ Minnie is not ill? 

He betrayed himself in the tone 
of anguish in which he made the 
inquiry. Susan twisted her fingers 
so tightly together that the blood 
left them, but felt no pain. 

‘Why should Minnie be ill ?’ she 
asked. ‘You have not seen her, 
then ?’ 

Thank God! Dan thought to 
himself; it is not anxiety for Min- 
nie that has changed her so. 

* And her father, Susan ?’ he said 
aloud, more softly. 

‘ Her father! exclaimed Susan, 
approaching Dan so that he could 
take her hand; it was like ice. 
‘Basil! He is stricken almost to 
death. I don’t know what to do; 
and I am pledged, miserable wo- 
man that I am—I am pledged not 
to speak ; not to divulge what I 
know !’ 

‘Poor Susey! said Dan sooth- 
ingly, and in a tone of earnest sym- 
pathy, thinking that Susan’s last 





words referred to what the doctor 
had told him of Basil’s heart-dis- 
ease. ‘Poor Mr. Kindred! Iam 
grieved to the soul to hear it.’ 

She strove to free her hand from 
his grasp ; but he retained it. 

‘Tell me about Minnie, Susey,’ 
he implored. ‘Ah, if you knew 
how I am yearning to see her— 
how I am yearning to console 
her ! 

At this appeal, so strong a trem- 
bling took possession of her, that 
her words, to any but the acutest 
sense, would not have been distin- 
guishable. 

‘You, Dan! she said, tighten- 
ing her grasp upon his hand. ‘ You 
yearning to see her! You yearn- 
ing to console her! Why? 

*Susey, you will help me when 
I tell you. You will let me see her 
when I tell you. I love her!’ 

‘My God! 

A deathlike silence followed,and 
Dan was almost frightened to break 
it, but he was constrained by his 
fears to speak. 

‘There is a hidden meaning in 
your words, Susan,’ he said in hush- 
ed tones, ‘a meaning that I cannot 
fathom. Give me some clue, my 
dear, if you have any love for me.’ 

‘I can give you none,’ she ans- 
wered hurriedly, ‘until I am re- 
leased from my pledge. Do not 
ask me anything else—I don’t think 
I am conscious of what I am say- 
ing. I will go up to Basil—to Mr. 
Kindred—and beg of him to see 
you. What is that ? 

It was merely a knock at the 
street-door, but in Susan’s nervous 
condition the sound was sufficient 
to cause her to start in alarm from 
Dan’s side. 

‘Only a knock at the door, Susey. 
You have overtasked yourself, my 
dear, with nursing.’ 

Susan hastened to the street- 
door, and Dan heard a voice ask 
if Mr. Basil Kindred lived there. 

‘Yes,’ answered Susan. ‘ Here isa 
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letter for him ; is it right?’ ‘ Quite 
right.’ And taking the letter from 
the messenger, Susan went upstairs 
to Basil Kindred’s room. She had 
left the street-door open, and be- 
fore another minute had passed, 
sunshine entered the house—sun- 
shine, in the person of Ellen, who, 
radiant with joy, ran into the house 
and into the parlour, and clasping 
Dan round the neck, called him by 
the dearest of names, and kissed 
him again and again. Whata bright 
flower she was! What a lovely 
flower she was! What nameless 
beauty had passed into her face, that 
caused Dan to thrill with pride that 
she was his sister, and caused him 
to wonder at the same time what 
change it was that had come over 
her and added to her loveliness ? 
The sombre aspect of the room was 
gone ; the chill, the fear, the dread 
of Susan’s meaning were gone ; the 
terror that had no reason in it, as 
far as he could see, was gone. For 
sunshine had entered the house. 

*O, my dear, dear Dan! she 
cried, shedding tears in the fulness 
of her joy. ‘O, my darling, dar- 
ling brother! Iam so happy to be 
with you again !’ 

She kissed his face a dozen times 
again, and hid hers on his neck, 
and kissed that too, until from 
Dan’s heart, infected by her happi- 
ness, every particle of fear planted 
there by Susan’s manner had fled. 
Truly, she was sunshine—the best, 
the dearest, the warmest. 

* My dear, dear Ellen! said Dan, 
returning her affectionate embrace, 
‘how happy I am that you are 
back! I have been thinking how 
lonely the house is without you. 
But’'—holding her face between his 
hands and looking at it, bright and 
blushing and beautiful—‘ you have 
grown positively lovely. What have 
you been doing with yourself these 
last four days ?” 

What had she been doing with 
herself? She laughed softly at the 


question, then ran and shut the 
door, and came back and sat on 
the floor at his feet, tucking up her 
dress to save it from the dust. She 
was in such a flutter even then 
taking Dan’s hand and fondling it 
—that he waited to speak until 
she was more composed. Presently 
she grew quieter, and resting her 
head on his knees, said, ‘ Now, 
Dan, I am quiet. Ask me ques- 
tions.’ 

‘To commence, then, when did 
you come back ?” 

‘This very minute.’ 

‘Who brought you back ?” 

‘Mr. Meddler.’ 

‘ The dear old friend! Why didn’t 
he come in to see me? 

‘For reasons. He said that we 
had best be left alone, so that we 
might chat. He is coming to see 
you to-night.’ 

‘When did Joshua’s ship go 
away ?” 

‘ The day before yesterday.’ 

‘Why, you little puss, you've 
been playing truant !” 

‘Mr. Meddler persuaded me; 
and yesterday Mr. Meddler and 
Mrs. Eliza and me went for a ride 
in the country.’ 

‘ What a grand young lady you’ve 
got to be! And Jo !—what about 
Jo? 

She nestled to him more caress- 
ingly; and he, passing his hand 
over her face, drew it away, with 
tears upon it. 

‘ Crying, Nell? 

‘For happiness, Dan—for very 
happiness, my dear! What about 
Jo, you ask. I will speak his 
exact words—almost his last, dear 
—‘* My undying faithful love for 
Dan.”’ 

‘ Dear Jo! my dear, dearest bro- 
ther!’ 

‘ That was not all he said, Dan; 
we were speaking of you all the 
day—you were never out of our 
thoughts, never out of his, I am 
sure. Sometimes I might have for- 
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gotten you a little, dear, because 
I love Jo so dearly ; but he never 
forgot you, never! He is the dear- 
est friend, the truest friend, the most 
faithful, the most constant, that 
happy man or woman ever had "" 

* He is all that you say, dear El- 
len, and I thank heaven for giving 
him to us.’ 

‘ Any more questions, Dan ?” 

‘No; I can’t think of any.’ 

‘ Then I must tell you something 
without being asked,’ said Ellen: 
‘I am the happiest woman in the 
world.’ She rose, and standing at 
the back of his chair, clasped him 
round the neck, folding her hands 
one in the other so that he should 
not see her wedding-ring. Then 
she inclined her lips to his ear, and 
was about to whisper the precious 
secret which made her the happiest 
woman in the world, when an agon- 
ised scream rang through the house. 
With afirighted looks they turned 
to each other for an explanation. 

‘It is Susan,’ said Dan, all his 
fears returning. ‘Ihave not hadtime 
to tell you, Ellen, but her manner 
this morning frightened me. For 
heaven’s sake assist me up-stairs.’ 
With his crutch under one arm, and 
hisother round Ellen’s neck, he went 
to Basil Kindred’s room, and, push- 
ing open the door, entered. Basil 
Kindred was sitting motionless in 
his chair, before a table on which 
were writing-materials; hishead was 
thrown back as if he were asleep, 
one hand was on his heart, and the 
other, from which a letter had fallen, 
was hanging listlessly down. And 
kneeling by his side was Susan, 
with a look of horror on her white 
face. But Minnie! where was Min- 
nie? No one had gone out of the 
house; if she had come downstairs, 
Dan must have heard her. He sank 
into a chair and gazed about him 
vacantly. It was not that the power 
of thought had left him, but that he 
was afraid to think. Susan, rocking 
herself to and fro, her face turned 
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away, had taken no notice of their 
entrance. ‘ Ask her where Minnie 
is,” said Dan to Ellen. He had 
tried to utter the words two or three 
times, but his throat was parched ; 
and now his voice sounded so 
strange to him, that he wondered 
if he or some one else had spoken. 

‘Susan ! said Ellen, placing her 
hand on Susan’s shoulder. ‘Susan, 
where is Minnie?’ But Susan did 
not heed her; and Ellen, raising 
her eyes from Susan’s face to that 
of Basil Kindred, retreated appalled 
to Dan’s side. It looked like the 
face of one to whom death had 
come suddenly: perfectly peaceful, 
but terrible to see. Still she found 
strength to whisper to Dan, ‘ Be 
strong, my dear, be strong. Shall 
I run and fetch mother ?” 

‘ Mother! echoed Dan, with the 
same doubt upon him as to whe- 
ther he or some one else were 
speaking. ‘Mother! O, Mrs. Mar- 
vel you mean, Jo’s mother.’ 

‘ Yes, dear, Jo’s mother and ours. 
Shall I run and fetch her ?” 

‘No, not yet. What is that paper 
by his side? Pick it up; give it to 
me.’ 

Averting her eyes from Basil’s 
face, Ellen picked up the letter and 
gave it to Dan. ‘It is Minnie’s 
writing,’ she whispered. 

* Hark !’ said Dan. 

It was the cockatoo that Joshua 
had brought home that startled 
him. It was screeching downstairs, 
‘Dan! Ellen! Minnie! Bread-and- 
cheese and kisses! and kisses, and 
kisses ending with the usual run- 
ning fire of kisses, until it lost its 
breath. When the bird was quiet, 
Dan looked at the letter in his hand. 

‘Minnie’s writing,’ he said, try- 
ing to read it; but the words swam 
in his fading sight. The only clear 
sense that seemed left to him was 
the sense of hearing. ‘ Read it, 


Ellen, I cannot make it out.’ 
Ellen took the letter from his 
trembling hand and read : 
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‘FATHER,—I have not gone from 
you because I do not love you, but 
because it was my fate to do what 
I have done. I could not resist it. 
I have nothing to say in justifica- 
tion of my conduct, except the 
words I heard you use to Joshua 
when you were telling him of my 
mother. I came into the room 
while you were speaking ; it was 
dark, and neither you nor Joshua 
saw me. What you said of my mo- 
ther then sank into my mind, and 
I can never forget it. Do you re- 
member ? “She loved me and sacri- 
ficed herself for me. Loving me, 
she conceived it to be her duty to 
follow me ; she forsook friends and 
family for me, and I bless her for 
it. Her devotion, unworldly as it 
was, was sanctified by love. There 
is no earthly sacrifice that love will 
not sanctify.” As my mother did, 
so I have done. It will be useless 
searching for me; for when you 
read this I shall be hundreds of 
miles away on the sea. If you 
guess my secret, keep it for the 
sake of my good name ; and for the 
sake of my good name do not let 
any other eyes but yours see this 
letter. If it were possible for me 
to have a wish fulfilled, I would 
pray that I might die before this 
reaches you. On myknees I ask you 
to forgive your unhappy 

* MINNIE.’ 

No one but Ellen noticed the 
entrance of Solomon Fewster while 
the letter was being read ; and she, 
with a warning finger to her lips, 
restrained him by that gesture from 
coming forward. So he stood silent 
and attentive within the doorway. 
As the words came slowly and pain- 
fully from Ellen’s lips, each of them 
cut into Dan’s heart like a knife. 
Ellen had seen his sufferings, and 
would haveceased reading, but that 
he motioned to her to proceed. 

‘So, then,’ said Dan, after a long 


and painful pause, ‘ Minnie is gone. 
What have I to live for now? I 
would have been content if she 
had only been near me ; if I could 
have heard her voice or the rustle 
of her dress to assure me of her 
beloved presence. Without that my 
life is dark indeed. But where has 
she gone ?’ 

He asked the question of him- 
self ; but Susan, starting to her feet, 
answered him. 

‘Where has she gone! Where 
else but to sea in the Merry An- 
drew, with your false friend Joshua 
Marvel? And the knowledge of it 
has killed her iather !’ 

‘It is false!’ cried Dan in a 
clear ringing voice. ‘It is false, 
you bad sister ! 

‘It is true, Daniel Taylor,’ said 
Solomon Fewster in his smooth 
oily voice. ‘I have here a letter 
from a sailor on board the Merry 
Andrew, informing me that Minnie 
and Joshua are on the same ship.’ 

At this corroborative testimony, 
Susan fell upon her knees, and 
raised her arms. 

‘Curse that 
cried. 

But Ellen fell at her side, ex- 
claiming, ‘O Susan, Susan, restrain 
your tongue! For all our sakes— 
for my sake! He is my husband ? 

Whereat Solomon Fewster, upon 
whose face there had hitherto been 
an ill-concealed expression of tri- 
umph, crushed the letter he held 
in his hand, and muttered a bitter 
curse. 

And Dan, folding Ellen in his 
arms, said, 

‘Hush, my sister, hush! Bless- 
ings on your wedding-ring! Bless- 
ings on your husband and my true 
friend! We shall live to see him 
give the lie to slanderous tongues. 
I have something to live for now— 
to defend the honour of my bro- 
ther !” 


false friend! she 
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Dear Eprrorx,—I am going to try 
to tell the truth, though I know 
that the influence of a private box 
is not a little corrupting. For who 
can look gift-horses in the mouth ? 
The animal, however, in whose sad- 
die I seat myself for a dramatic 
canter, is my own—by hire. There 
is a healthy satisfaction in that feel- 
ing: an impartiality in judging the 
objects along the road may be look- 
ed for; and, if they be ugly, or the 
road bad, a candid and unsparing 
severity. 

Now, is not this only fair? In all 
other departments—in parliaments, 
politics, speechings, music, and 
books (after a general way)—there 
is an average candour; but from 
the stage seem to exhale certain 
drugging vapours, which enfeeble 
the judgment into maudlin enco- 
miums; and I really do believe 
that across the front of these stage- 
boxes is stretched that theatrical 
gauze which makes everything dim 
and cloudy, and feebly pretty. It 
would be invidious to probe the 
secrets of this notorious phenome- 
non. Enough that, having paid for 
my box, I can tear down this flimsy 
medium, and looking boldly out, 
report faithfully all that I see. 

I shall begin with an account of 
a certain tremendous ‘damnation’ 
that took place a few weeks ago; 
a damnation about as wholesale and 
satisfactory in its finality as that of 
Don Giovanni at the end of the 
opera. It differed, however, from 
that catastrophe in being highly 
ludicrous and entertaining. 

Now we know there are failures 
enough of plays in all conscience— 
poor, halting, rickety things that 


stagger along, propped up by the 
managers’ audacity and the flour- 
ishing of some purchased criticisms. 
The first night hobbled through, 
once got into the shafts, and fairly 
started, the dramatic cab-horse is 
whipped along somehow. But good 
genuine old-fashioned damning,with 
all the conditions favourable, we 
come in for as rarely as we do for 
a good fire. Such a rare piece of 
fortune came about on the 3d of 
December, when a comedy called 
Ecarté was submitted to this time- 
honoured process. The scene is 
really worth describing; for the 
humour of the situation seems to 
have escaped the professional cri- 
tics, who used their knives quite 
solemnly, and not sportively, as the 
occasion demanded. Lovers of 
Elia might recall the damnation of 
his friend Godwin’s Azxtonio, which 
it resembled strangely. 

The piece was said to be the 
work of a noble lord—of itself a 
most dangerous challenge to the 
low irreverence and freedom of 
a British audience. The theatre 
had been gorgeousiy restored and 
decorated only a few weeks before, 
so as to be fitting casket for the 
new dramatic jewel. The more 
than luxurious stalls were filled, to 
the delight of the irreverent be- 
fore mentioned, with what are call 
ed ‘swells,’ whose rather vacuous 
countenances seemed to reflect by 
anticipation the congenial enter- 
tainment that was to follow. There 
was a general boudoir air over the 
whole, an air of clubs and salons, 
save only in the ranks of unsympa- 
thising and almost derisive faces, 
seen through the dark shadows of 
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the pit. It was easy also to discern 
the faces of ‘some devilish good- 
natured friends,’ invited to partici- 
pate in the coming triumph ; ‘full 
of faults, you know,’ as the author 
might modestly say to them, ‘ but 
really not so bad as you might 
think.’ The ‘swells,’ it must be 
said, ‘heartless always,’ enjoyed 
their friend’s discomfiture more 
than any people in the house. 
Wonderful play ! everything was 
done for it that the most lavish out- 
lay of money could do. Beautiful 
scenery ; a wardrobe of dresses that 
would set Madame Elise up in 
business ; furniture that seemed to 
have been carted wholesale from 
some nobleman’s house, and with 
which the stage was ‘furnished’ as 
by upholsterer’s men; breakfasts, 
dinners; picnic baskets of hams and 
fruits and champagne from Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason’s (those picnic 
gods, though they share their Olym- 
pus with Spiers and Pond), which 
really made the audience hungry 
to look at. The only things want- 
ing were acting and a play—trifles 
which in these days ought not to 
have been missed. What a merry 
evening! every one going away in 
spirits and good-humour ; a state of 
mind, let me say, rare in the pre- 
sent condition of things theatrical. 
The piece seemed to be all about 
one of those quiet and eminently 
sarcastic men, who get into gay 
country houses, who are much over- 
looked, but all the time, sir, are using 
their eyes and ears, putting down 
the shallow, setting up the weak, &c. 
It is not unusual that a villain of in- 
sinuating manners, but underneath 
his gentlemanly exterior ‘of the 
deepest dye,’ should be invited to 
meet the party. Such a ruffian was 
here, with matrimonial designs ; and 
in the end was unmasked (and put 
in irons) by the sarcastic gentleman. 
I could quite analyse what was 
in the mind of the noble author, if 
noble he be—I mean in a titular 


sense. With all amateurs it is a 
dear truth, that this gentlemanly re- 
serve, this ‘quietness’ of eye and 
manner, is the grand element of 
dramatic art, and in their novels 
and plays such always figure. Wo- 
men are specially partial to these 
persons. ‘They look on this reserve 
as evidence of ‘strength.’ But it 
is always forgotten that this bearing 
is only a token or sign, and must 
be supported by genuine vigour 
and rough dramatic force. Another 
delusion is, that only a gentleman 
can give true pictures of high life 
and manners. Details they are 
qualified to furnish, but to give a 
‘picture’ is another matter. Two 
results generally follow such an ex- 
hibition in novels and dramas : 
either the effect is vulgarity, from 
the details being minutely given, 
conveying the idea that the writer 
is impressed by such incidents and 
wishes to impress others ; or else it 
is a mere exact reproduction of 
genteel scenes, beginning and end- 
ing there. Both shapes were found 
in this unlucky comedy. ‘There 
was the country-house breakfast, 
the country-house tea, the country- 
house picnic, all carried out with a 
pre-Raphaelite minuteness. What 
more would you have? asks the 
hapless author; is not this hold- 
ing the mirror up to nature? The 
answer is, that it is merely the gilt 
frame of the mirror. 

The villain was ‘ baffled’ through 
the piece in the most amusing ways. 
If he offered his arm to a lady, the 
cynical man interposed with a smile 
and carried off the lady, while the 
villain muttered, ‘Curses on him ? 
If he wanted to be alone with any 
one, this unpleasant gentleman in- 
tervened, with an air as who should 
say, ‘I have baffled you in the most 
skilful and recondite way.’ It was 
no more than an adroit insertion of 
his elbow ! 

But as a grotesque situation, what 
could rival the following? The 
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country-house guests are walking in 
the woods previous to a picnic, when 
they meet ‘the beggar woman,’ sink- 
ing with exhaustion on the ground. 
The beggar woman is the villain’s 
betrayed wife ; but this is not known. 
She is fainting, the ladies cannot 
bring her round, when some one 
suggests to the midshipman of the 
party, ‘What if you sing her that 
old song of Home !’ The midship- 
man at once complied, amid literally 
screams of laughter. That situation 
alone, and the hearty laughter I en- 
joyed as he sang on his lamentable 
ballad, looking her steadfastly in 
the face, as though he really be- 
lieved it would have a medicinal 
effect, was worth the whole price I 
paid for my stage-box. What shall 
we say of the deep disclosures of 
intricate villany that followed? 
How the actual turning-up the wrist- 
band of Box and Cox, to show a 
mark on the arm, was repeated, but 
with perfect gravity ; and how the 
villain turned out to have been a 
lance-corporal on some voyage with 
the French cook of the household, 
who identifies him as having been 
in the same transport ship with him. 
The mostexquisite part was when 
the two leading ladies were specu- 
lating over the sarcastic gentleman, 
and one said, ‘ Why, if so, he must 
be Mr.—Mr.—’ when she paused, 
bewildered and forgetting the name. 
The audience laughed ; then the 
true name was given. The other 
replied quietly, ‘ Why, he is my bro- 
ther,’ or cousin, or some relation. 
From that moment set in the most 
uproarious mirth. Every incident 
was the occasion, unfairly perhaps, 
of new mirth, and the curtain fell 
amid uproarious demonstrations. 
It must have been very painful for 
the author; but for the present 
writer in his stage-box—no stipen- 
diary, mind—it was better than any 
farce, burlesque, or extravaganza 
going, though it is but a poor com- 
pliment to those entertainments. 
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I must name yet another piquan- 
cy. One might roam from play- 
house to playhouse now, and fail 
to find such old fossil remains 
—those bones or stones in the 
drift—as a good old five-act de- 
clamatory play. It is really some- 
thing new and refreshing to meet 
again—as we do at the Standard 
—our old friend, the villanous duke 
in hose and trunks, raving forth 
his unlawful love and his hatred 
of his wife in genuine blank-verse. 
And yet, compared with the rest- 
less and spasmodic attempts of the 
modern drama—those feeble fillips, 
which are like a baby’s twitching 
of your sleeve to get attention— 
there was a tranquil and regulated 
dulness and repose about this effort 
which was almost soothing. All the 
characters, too, revealed what they 
did and suffered in the plainest and 
most open fashion. ‘There was no 
shirking, or leaving you to grope or 
guess. The villanous duke was a 
villain all over; and at every mo- 
ment, without respite, his unhappy 
lady wept and upbraided and be- 
wailed her fate from beginning to 
end. The ‘paramour’ had no dis- 
guise, either, in her line of pursuit ; 
and her Iago-like arts to mislead 
her dupe were as transparent to us 
as they ought to have been to any 
man not so besotted with evil pas- 
sions and crime. Everything seem- 
ed to be done to touch that hard 
heart: even to his aged mother, 
her gray locks neatly arranged in 
conspicuous bands, whose sole 
function it seemed to be to drag 
in a pair of unhappy children, and 
thrust them forward in an appeal- 
ing and reproachful fashion; but 
which, to do him justice, had al- 
ways the natural effect of throw- 
ing him into paroxysms of fury. I 
own that the intrusion of the old 
lady and her charges was sufficient- 
ly exasperating to drive the wicked 
duke into the enormity he later 
perpetrated. Add to this, that his 
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lady seemed to be one of those 
women so unpleasant for vicious 
men, who are always reproaching 
them, or in floods of tears. Butwhen 
she combined with the old lady 
and the two helpless children thrust 
forward to clench the proof of his 
turpitude, I say it was no wonder 
that he at last seized a favourable 
opportunity, and murdered this in- 
jured buttediouswoman. Flunginto 
gaol, in spite of his high rank, for the 
offence—though I was underthe im- 
pression that these wicked noble- 
men enjoyed immunity, and were 
above the law—he later attempted 
his own life; and finally made a 
really edifying end, lying on the 
ground in his agony, the centre of a 
sort of triangle formed out of spec- 
tators staring intensely, with heads 
stooped, at his last agonies. All the 
scenes, tov, had a pleasant sim- 
plicity : ‘a garden,’ ‘ chamber in the 
palace ; same as in first act.’ With 
allits drawbacks—its gloomy maun- 
derings, protracted reflections, and 
solemn philosophy—I own that 
the impression left was of respect ; 
that here, at least, I had seen a 
reflection of the business of life, 
which is often burdensome, but 
still has a solid and substantial air. 
I went my way with the reflection 
that Mrs. Thomas, humble disciple 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, was a 
priestess of a certain heavy dignity, 
whose robe must be touched with 
respect—though frequent worship 
at her shrine would be impossible. 

It is curious that, just a little be- 
fore Mr. Dickens’s lamented death, 
the dramatising of his books should 
have taken hold of the public. His 
works, indeed, are dramas, and con- 
tain the essential of all dramas— 
character. At the present moment 
some four or five of his stories are 
on the stage. Some seem a little 
weak and watery after the process ; 
but this is from want of skilful 
handling. His long, elaborate, more 
sentimental stories, and the senti- 
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mental parts of other stories, should 
not be touched, or, at least, should 
be touched lightly. But his full 
round exuberant characters fill the 
stage delightfully. At the Opéra 
Comique Our Mutual Friend has 
appeared as Hound Drowned ; but 
only the gloomy mystic portions 
have been treated. But this is 
opposed to the spirit in which 
Dickens conceived the tale, and 
whose idea clearly was a mystery 
breaking in on and troubling the 
humours and smooth oddities of 
every-day conventional society. As 
we think of the book, the Veneer- 
ings and their dinners, Boffin, with 
Wegg and Venus, are all in the fore- 
ground ; while the gloomier figures 
obtrude occasionally. The Veneer- 
ings—rich characters for a comedy 
—are not seen at all; and Mr. 
Rowe, who would have been capi- 
talin Wegg orin Veneering, contents 
himself with a heavy character. 
Adaptation of stories are, then, 
the order of the day; and it must 
be owned, considering what sort 
are the dry shrivelled products of 
the stage, I am inclined to wel- 
come these old friends, disguised 
as they are, with delight. They 
recall to us somehow those delight- 
ful hours of semi-boyhood, when 
we devoured the dear old novels— 
under a tree perhaps ; on the grass 
certainly ; or, better still, when read 
out by the austere but relaxing head 
of the house at the fireside. Even 
the maimed ghosts of these deli- 
cious memories are welcome. They 
recall something genuine ; not the 
dust and ashes of projected plea- 
sures, always turning out failures. 
To hear the Cricket on the Hearth 
or the Christmas Carol played on 
Christmas-eve seemed to have 
something very harmonious, some- 
thing sweet and touching. 
Welcome, on these terms, comes 
the Old Curiosity Shop, with its 
quaint costumes and picturesque 
tone. Even these hewn and shaped 








novels of Dickens —and nearly 
every one of his has been sub- 
mitted to the treatment — prove 
that the man was a born drama- 
tist, and that his novels are dramas. 
Nothing could have been more en- 
joyed than his Little Em’ly; and 
though the Ofd Curiosity Shop is 
not as skilfully done—or, at least, 
has not the benefit of the same 
grotesque acting—there is evidence 
enough to show that, either from re- 
collection of the novel, or from the 
passages transferred thence into 
the play, this sort of play has a 
peculiar charm which no other 
piece possesses. ‘The very old- 
fashioned costumes, the queer-cut 
coat of Copperfield, give the effect 
as though it were some episode of 
real life, characters and incidents 
that we had known, put upon the 
stage. But though the plot does 
not hang together very coherently, 
the figures stand out distinctly. 
Mr. David Fisher’s Swiveller is 
exceedingly jaunty and eccentric ; 
and Miss E. Johnstone’s Mar- 
chioness has a rare freshness and 
spirit which are highly entertaining. 
Mr. Belmore exhibits a dreamy 
picturesqueness, though there is 
not as much action in his part as 
could be desired; while Mr. J. 
Clarke is as diabolically grotesque 
as manager or audience could de- 
sire in Quilp. Above all, the un- 
flagging and artistic spirit of Mrs. 
Liston, the manageress, was con- 
spicuous in every scene, making all 
spirited and effective. 

I can be indulgent to the rather 
extravagant boast of the manager 
of the Standard, who calls his 


theatre ‘the finest in the world? 


for it is really a noble house ; and 
to sit there and look round af- 
fects one with a pleasant sense of 
space and grandeur, as the flowing 
curves and boundless tiers rise 
high above each other. Here has 
been playing the Vicar of Wake- 


field, which has been fashioned in- 
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to a poor sketchy play, the busi- 
ness and incident brought on the 
stage, but the ‘ characters’ missed. 
Now there is really enough in 
the Vicar for one thoroughly im- 
bued with Goldsmith’s spirit and 
intention to develop a bit of true 
comedy; and it is easy to see 
how delightfully Goldsmith himself 
would have worked on the subject. 
The scene of the fine town ladies, 
with Burchell’s repeating ‘ Fudge !” 
is made into a scene of comic in- 
terruptions. But, in truth, it would 
be unfair to expect much detail. 
For such a house and for such an 
audience bold hasty scene-paint- 
ing, in the play as well as on the 
canvas, suits best. Mr. Emery, a 
capital solid actor, is fitted with 
this sketch of the Vicar. But it is 
no part for him, whose figure, ex- 
pression, voice, and general force 
of presenting a character, all be- 
long to the good old school, and 
require a round solid character, and 
not a mere labelled figure. We have 
seen what he made of Peggotty. 
Fernande, with the wonderful Mrs. 
Vezin, has only just left the boards 
of the St. James’s Theatre. I can- 
didly confess I have never seen off 
the French stage a more powerful, 
yet more subdued and controlled 
piece of tremendous acting. It was 
a charming entertainment, full of 
an almost painful interest. Mr. 
Farren’s delicate, varied, and forci- 
ble playing was something delight- 
ful to see, yet all done by changes 
of expression and quiet changes 
of intonation. To some of our 
b/asé friends in the stalls this seems 
no acting at all. I would almost 
put him beside some of the first 
French comedy actors, whom he 
approaches much nearer than Mr. 
Wigan does, who of late has grown 
terribly feeble and monotonous. 
Mr. Brough, too, into a very short 
and simple part put the fullest mean- 
ing and expression it was capa- 
ble of. Now all this is acting, and 
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an approach to the finest principles 
of acting. I look around and see 
many hopeful signs of reformation. 
The sky is clearing ; there are hope- 
ful breaks in the clouds. But there 
are minor dangers, principally in 
reference to turning theatres into 
mere houses of business for mak- 
ing money, on which I shall say a 
word. 

There has been a good deal of 
jeremiad over the fallen state of 
the English drama—a tone of la- 
mentation which has been resented 
as quite unfounded. This question 
is, of course, open to discussion ; 
but certainly there are incidents 
connected with the stage which 
prove that, instead of being a pure- 
ly artistic matter, it has become a 
mere affair of shopkeeping. Ima- 
gine the Royal Academy struggling 
with a number of rival exhibitions, 
and our morning papers choked 
with advertisements like these: 
‘Splendid picture by Millais; crowds 
turned away from before it. One of 
the greatest triumphs ever produced 
on canvas.’ Zelegraph. ‘ Splendid 
colouring.’ Daily News. ‘No one 
should be an hour without seeing 
it.” Zimes. And that then it was 
added in the programmes: ‘The 
rich gilt frame by Messrs. Fogotti, of 
Oxford-street ; the reclining chairs 
by Messrs. Farmer, of Pall-mall ; 
and the new and brilliant reflecting 
burners by Messrs. Rufus.’ Finally, 
let us imagine that a curtain was 
hung in front of Mr. Millais’ work, 
covered over with invitations to 
‘Try Kitto’s Starch,’ or to ‘Use the 
Grasshopper Sewing-machine.’ I 
say, in this state of things a for- 
eigner might reasonably assume the 
pictorial art to be in a state of de- 
cay. And why? Because, in its 
flourishing condition, the painter's 
performance ought to be sufficient- 
ly powerful to attract of itself; and 
such offensive additions ought to 
repel—and would repel—all per- 
sons of true taste and judgment. 
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I protest anything more offensive 
than the fashion in which theatres 
are worked, the low shopmanlike 
principle on which the helpless 
crowd that comes for amusement 
is manipulated, cannot be conceiv- 
ed. To find a drop-scene let down 
slowly, as it was last Christmas, all 
over lines of staring advertisements, 
the more audacious in gigantic cha- 
racters, all to be studied and read 
between the acts, seemed to me an 
affront of the grossest and most dis- 
creditable kind. I felt the colour 
rising to my cheeks as I thought 
how our unwilling eyes and en- 
forced attention were, in truth, the 
treasury out of which the cool ma- 
nager was paid by his tradesmen. 
So with the sewing-machines drag- 
ged on by the clowns, and the 
crackers and bonbons exhibited to 
advertise perfumers. To think that 
we should pay our money at the 
doors to be told of tradesmen who, 
should we be weak enough to go 
and purchase on the next day, will 
actually put on the article the vails 
they have paid to the manager for 
the privilege! At one house that I 
could name, a few baskets of arti- 
ficial flowers are hung about—poor 
dusty imitations—and the name of 
the tradesman who made them is 
thrust in our faces. 

It must be confessed too that, 
indebted as we are to Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond for an improved system 
of ‘refreshmentship,’ the precedent 
of those artists seems to be pushed 
by others into a dangerous abuse. 
A tendency to the American-bar 
system is fast setting in. The spec- 
tacle of showy painted girls, with 
rowdy music-hall young men lean- 
ing over the counter to address 
them, may be disagreeable enough, 
and barely tolerable. But of what 
does it contain the germ? Why, of 
the old abominable ‘saloon’ which 
London managers had the great 
courage to abolish a number of 
years ago. If we get back to that 
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nuisance, then only confined to two 
or three large theatres, we may ima- 
gine the dangerous results with 
thirty or forty theatres in full work. 

I must also raise a protest against 
the doxkeeping banditti, who this 
year—encouraged by the success 
of their Greek brethren — have 
grown positively rampant and in- 
tolerable. The cool insolence of 
these ruffians is inconceivable. I 
could fill pages with their extor- 
tions. The regulated fashion now 
is for the ‘ Takos’ of the boxes to 
stand in front of his door, his pro- 
gramme extended like a pistol, lite- 
rally declining to open until you 
have paid handsomely. We know 
too that at some houses this terror- 
ism is supplemented by additional 
extortion, and hats are impounded, 
umbrellas twitched from you—not 
to be restored except for sufficient 
ransom. It is not the sixpences 
thus levied, but the attitude, dis- 
position, and approaches of the bri- 
gands, which are irritating—more 
irritating than any other known 
form of money-demand. At the new 
Adelphi, the neat-handed women 
in dark green and smart caps, who 
exerted themselves earnestly to get 
you a seat when room was scarce, 
and glided away unrewarded as 
your fingers wandered instinctively 
to the waistcoat-pocket, have now 
been ejected, and their place taken 
by a whole band of freebooters, 
who even exhibit disloyalty in the 
odious profession. At one house 
a harpy, duly retained by the pre- 
sent writer at the substantial fee 
of a shilling, could only find some 
miserable ‘scrag-end’ seats at the 
side of the balcony, where seeing 
was impossible ; pretending that a 
whole row of desirable central ones 
were taken. Into these, later in the 
evening, he had the efirontery to 
pack friends. His dishonest theory 
was, that he was certain of a mar- 
ket for his choice seats, if the bad 
ones could be palmed off early in 





the night. But that house—which, 
for the sake of its old and hon- 
ourable days, I shall not name—is 
settling down into decay. 

If indeed I was inclined to falter 
in my allegiance to any house, it 
would be the new Opéra Comique 
that would draw me away. The sur- 
prising elegance and beauty of this 
theatre could not be described : 
the shape is unique and elegant, 
for the old horse-shoe shape is 
given up, and the width of the 
house is greater than its depth. In 
this it recalls some of the French 
theatres. But here again the free- 
booters of the boxes occupy every 
pass and ascent; thrust double-bar- 
relled opera-glasses into your eyes 
as offensively as if they were dou- 
ble-barrelled pistols; and if their 
demands are resisted, take good 
care you shall be punished. This 
pillage, I say again, is develop- 
ing to an alarming degree, and 
managers ought to know that these 
extorted sixpences and _ shillings 
cost them many a future ticket. 

An ardent and thorough playgoer, 
such as Mr. Dickens was, whose 
first thought, on entering a strange 
town, was what sort of a theatre 
it contained, might gain some cu- 
rious comparative knowledge as to 
the features of the different houses 
he had seen. Some are bald, bar- 
ren, and vault-like; some mean, 
some tawdry, some noble. But 
among the innumerable London 
theatres, few have such special dis- 
tinctions of its own as the Gaiety. 
As we look in ofa night through 
its handsome arch to the spacious 
stair of the porch, there is some- 
thing inviting. But inside it has 
an air of rich and _ substantial 
comfort. It is ‘laid out’ on true 
principles—not all ‘ flying galleries’ 
like dissenting-chapels, or support- 
ed to the roof on frail pillars, that 
look as if they would snap across 
like sugar-sticks. The boxes and 
‘ pigeon-holes’ have all an air of 
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snug residence. The decoration, 
too—a sort of chocolate and gold— 
is abundant but subdued, and is far 
preferable to the tawdry blue satin 
and general bride-cake ornamenta- 
tion sO conspicuous in the new 
houses. These fade and grow shab- 
by very soon ; but the Gaiety co- 
lours have only mellowed by time, 
and are on artistic principles. 

I frankly own, as an almost fan- 
atical playgoer—a /el/uo that de- 
vours indiscriminately, and will put 
up with a country-town raw melo- 
drama faute de miewx—there are 
few houses more satisfactory, ar- 
tistic, or so well monté with scenery 
delightful to look at, coming from 
the brush of that master in the 
art, Mr. Craven, whose old scenes, 
I can tell him, painted years ago, 
still do duty at the Theatre Royal 
Dublin, and are as delicate as wa- 
ter-colours. Sometimes you may 
not care about the play; but there 
is the orchestra — full, sonorous, 
melodious, and directed by Herr 
Meyer Lutz. The dresses are a- 
mazing for the elaborate taste and 
originality displayed, and far exceed 
some of the boasted feries of the 
Chatelet and the FrenchGaiety. At 
the same time, it might be wished 
that the imitation of French the- 
atres stopped there ; for there is a 
danger of rivalling some of those 
Parisian fitces a femmes which it is 
not at all desirable should be in- 
troduced into London. 

On the whole, for taste and liberal 
management, civility from steady 
commissionaires, ‘who give the 
check they take,’ and from obliging 
and neat-handed young women, 
who do all they can to facilitate 
your getting a place, and a good 
one, instead of obstructing you, as 
the male boxkeeping harpies with 
their ‘ requisitions’ do—commend 
us to this theatre. This house, too, 
is conducted on a fixed principle 
which I believe to be the sole one 
that will conduct a theatre success- 
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fully—namely, keeping to a s/é- 
cialité, and thus training its com- 
pany to one department. This s/é- 
cialité is what might be called mu- 
sical spectacle. To this the Gaiety 
has devoted unbounded cost, taste, 
and instruction of its artists. And 
it must be said that Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Stoyle, and Miss E. Farren of them- 
selves make up a substantial back- 
boneforsuch entertainment. A plea- 
sant piece of farce—certainly a true 
burlesque, if tested by the correct 
canons of such things—is A/addin 
the Second, brought forward on 
Christmas-eve, which is enjoyable, 
intelligible—a great point—and 
a perfect feast to the eye, and to 
the ear also ; for some of the most 
elegant music Hervé has yet writ- 
ten accompanies it. 

An old piece of Mr. Robertson’s 
blooms again with unusual vigour 
at the dainty Prince of Wales’s 
indeed, the only congenial green- 
house where shrubs of his delicate 
growth seem able to live. As usual, 
stalls and boxes are filled with 
‘ swells’ and ‘clublings,’ and the 
mean slums of ‘Tottenham. court- 
road are blocked up with the great 
coaches and broughams ofthe West- 
end. Ours seems old-fashioned, 
and the Russian war takes elderly 
and failing occupants of the stalls 
a little too far. We feel, too, the 
intolerable want in all Mr. Robert- 
son’s pieces of substantial action. 
The only morsel of action in the 
whole — viz. Colonel Shendryn’s 
secret, and the deportment of 
Lady Shendryn on her husband’s 
departure—is singularly forced and 
disagreeable. ‘The improbability of 
the whole dramatis persone being 
collected in the Crimea, and in a 
particular hut,—ladies, gentlemen, 
even the Russian prince,—goes be- 
yond even the licensed improbabili- 
ties ofthe stage. What, too, are those 
American ‘ military effects’ spoken 
of with such pomp, unless the al- 
lusion be to a prodigious deal of 
D 
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drumming and tramping that goes 
on behind the scenes? Admirable 
certainly is the acting, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft are almost per- 
fect. But their excellent acting, 
together with the failure of Mr. 
Robertson’s pieces in the hands of 
other companies, suggests the re- 
flection, How much of this prodigi- 
ous success may not be owing to 
the elegant atmosphere of the thea- 
tre, to the special acting of artists 
trained to play together! Already 
it seems to me that the new ele- 
ments of the company have made 
an alteration in the ensemble of ef- 
fect. However, that Mr. Robert- 
son is a very clever and finished 
writer it would be superfluous to 
assert. But the only danger for 
him is that of refining too much, 
and of frittering away story, ‘ busi- 
ness,’ action, character, in the pro- 
cess. 

Shall I own to a grim satisfaction 
in contemplating the dying agonies 
of burlesque? No poor victim of 
the war, writhing on the battle-field 
after the stroke of a shell, ever ex- 
hibited such painful contortion and 
convulsion. In vain do men dress in 
women’s clothes (and there are two 
or three of these unpleasant exhi- 
bitions going on at the present mo- 
ment); in vain do the laborious 
jesters at the Strand dance the mad- 
dest antics ; in vain are the most 
infantine comic songs put together 
by ‘authors.’ It will not do. The 
thing has lost its hold on the public. 
A serious question will arise later, 
What is to become of the hordes of 
wretched gymnasts and mimes when 
these exhibitions are finally dispos- 
ed of? They will be helpless for 
all other dramatic purposes. 

Again. Sitting in my private box, 
I wonder sometimes how long the 
system of ‘A new comedy by So-so’ 
will go on, the piece in question 
being translated from the French. 
True, the supply is cut off, though 
some of the more recent pieces may 
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have come by balloon post. There 
is one special case of depredation 
to which I must call attention, and 
which goes beyond the usual ‘ per- 
mit’ for hunting on French grounds. 
We all remember an agreeable lit- 
tle piece of a Mr. Thayre Smith, 
of which Miss Herbert and Mr. 
Farren made a great deal. It was 
very sprightly, and the ‘give-and- 
take’ dialogue, though smart, was 
not forced. Yet this was plainly sug- 
gested by the French piece, Livre 
premier, Chapitre onze, or some such 
title, which, as 4 Subterfuge, and as 
My Aunt’s Advice, have found their 
way to the English stage. His new 
piece, now being played at the Hay- 
market by Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, 
is set down in the bills as ‘ original.’ 
To this bold claim an unqualified 
denial must be given. Any one 
who compares with it Dumas’ Marz- 
age sous Louis XV will see that the 
latter has been adapted with merely 
a change of period. The incom- 
parable edegance of Dumas’ work, 
which gives a probability to what 
would seem unnatural, is want- 
ing ; and instead we have a series 
of repartees which in real so- 
ciety would be considered imperti- 
nences. Still, translated, adapted, or 
original, this piece is a step in the 
right direction. So, too, is Mr. Gil- 
bert’s fairy tale which precedes it, 
which is graceful and interesting ; 
that is to say, we follow the story 
eagerly, as we did his Princess. 
But I must tell him there is a dan- 
ger here, as, without special care, 
this sort of elegance is apt to be- 
come insipid and feeble. I confess, 
too, I do not like the blank-verse : 
we miss the Joint of rhyme. Blank- 
verse, too, is so easily reeled off. 
Mr. Gilbert is a sound, careful, and 
skilful writer ; his ‘name’ is now in 
demand (managers now only look 
to names, not to pieces) ; his sun 
is shining ; his dramatic hay is be- 
ing made. But there are warnings 
in the case of other harvestmen, 
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who were in quite as much de- 
mand. 

The Merry Andrews ofthe Strand 
—and they are diverting creatures 
enough in their way—have again 
been moved by some wild freak to 
lay hands on the ark of genteel 
comedy. Mr. Sketchley’s Living 
at Ease is the piece with which 
these droll acrobats have made 
free for nearly seventy nights. As 
the countenance of Sterne’s famous 
ass seemed to appeal, ‘Thrash me 
if you will? so at various junc- 
tures the faces of the actors seemed 
to plead piteously, ‘ Do let us have 
a “breakdown” here, and ‘Aen we 
will show you what we can do. 
This is wo¢ our line.’ 

By the bye, there is a farce worth 
going to see at the Globe Theatre ; 
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not for entertainment, but simply 
from curiosity, as starting a specu- 
lation as to the constitution of the 
human mind that engendered it. 
To the absence of ‘ point,’ sense, 
humour, and the accredited in- 
gredients of farce, we have grown 
accustomed ; but the imbecility and 
wandering purposelessness of this 
article defies description. 

But I have no space to recount 
how I became a boyagain at this fes- 
tive season, going round all the pan- 
tomimes steadily, just as John Bull 
‘goes round’ the religious services 
during the Holy Week at Rome. 
I do not blush admitting that I 
have enjoyed a furtive orange, so 
as to carry out the reversion to 
juvenile days. Of these things I 
shall tell you on another occasion. 

P, BUSKIN,. 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL HYMN. 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


———— 


Thy toils of war are o’er; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


Thou'lt need thy sword no more ; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


Thou hast the victor’s crown ; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


In honour lay thee down. 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


Thy drear night-watch is o’er ; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


And wake to strife no more ; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


Sleep on, though comrades weep ; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


That solemn silence keep. 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


While cannon boom around ; 


Rest, soldier, rest, 


Till the last trumpet sound ; 


Rest, soldier, rest— 


. O, may thy waking be 
From rest to sweeter rest, 
A Father's gift to thee! 





Se 
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In the windows of some London 
shops devoted to the sale of medi- 
cal books may be occasionally seen 
a coloured engraving representing 
a human figure, which would pro- 
bably be passed by unnoticed but 
for the strange patchwork in which 
it appears to be dressed. ‘The 
expression of the countenance is 
pleasing, the attitude easy and 
dignified, and over the left arm 
something is hanging which looks 
like a mackintosh. Upon closer 
inspection, it is found that the 
variegated appearance of the in- 
dividual is caused by the exposure 
to the public gaze of the muscles 
and flesh of the body, and that the 
mantle which droops gracefully 
over the arm is that simple article 
of clothing—the skin. 

Persons attired in all the inflated 
extravagance of modern fashion 
may be sometimes observed stand- 
ing on the pavement looking at this 
rather repulsive picture. As they 
gaze, their eyes and faces become 
unusually pensive: perhaps from 
the thoughts suggested by this su- 
perficial view of the human ma- 
chinery, or possibly the natural 
mackintosh has struck them as 
being symbolical of the great cloth- 
ing question which has troubled 
the minds of the human race from 
the earliest historic times. 

These are days when the truth of 
every history is questioned. There 
is a general tendency to trace the 
pedigree of every habit, the origin 
of every species, the source of 
every river; and sceptical minds 
feel an irresistible desire to submit 
the most commonly accepted facts 
to the process of verification. 


The Poor-law guardians have 
been lately studying upon how 
little food and other necessaries a 
man can be kept alive. 

Last year a committee of persons, 
said to be in possession of all their 
faculties, were engaged in Wales in 
ascertaining whetherit were possible 
for a human being to live without 
any food at all; and we are in- 
formed that an anxious parent, 
moved, perhaps, by the silent ap- 
peal of the anatomical engraving, 
endeavoured, by way of trial, to 
bring up her children ‘in their own 
jugs,’ without the addition of any 
clothes whatever. 

The Poor-law experiments are, 
alas, still proceeding. 

The result of the trial in Wales 
was clearly in favour of food ; and 
it was stated that the first little 
patient who was made the subject 
of studies from the nude, solved 
the problem—by dying. Any doubts 
that may have disturbed people’s 
minds as to the advantages of din- 
ing or dressing have thus, for the 
present, been set at rest. In our 
nourishment much simplicity is still 
observable, but the endless compli- 
cations of covering, and the kindred 
eccentricities of ornament, are dis- 
tressing and bewildering to the 
mind, whether we gaze on present 
phenomena or study the curiosities 
of the past. 

A celebrated divine has com- 
pared the human race to a gigantic 
man, whose education, manners, 
and forms of belief may be traced 
from his early age down to his pre- 
sent maturity. 

But as we read the much-ad- 
mired essay in which this compari- 
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son is made, the nakedness of its 
arguments soon becomes apparent ; 
for the author has divested them 
of every species of clothing, feeling 
probably the difficulty of following 
humanity through its toilet, and of 
showing that the clothes of the 
monster have borne any progres- 
sive relation to his moral and in- 
tellectual education. 

It seems that in matters of rai- 
ment the movement has often been 
backwards ; and that in many in- 
stances the highest civilisation is 
contemporary with the most bar- 
barous attire. 

The flattened heads of some 
races in India and the squashed 
feet of the Chinese are certainly 
no measure of the enlightenment 
and cultivation of the nations where 
these habits prevail; nor are the 
highly - artistic chignons observed 
by Sir Samuel Baker in Central 
Africa any evidence of progress 
or refinement among the savages 
of that country; while the costumes 
of European society are undoubt- 
edly at variance with the ‘ practi- 
cal’ tene and the positivism of our 
times. 

But we have no intention of 
entering upon the philosophy of 
clothes, and must confine ourselves 
to a few superficial remarks upon 
what we see around us. 

Now, we do not desire to join 
in the old cry against the fashions, 
nor to speak with levity of the 
charmers upon whom they are ex- 
hibited ; but starting from the me- 
dical figure, and following the in- 
quiring spirit of the age, we mean 
no harm when we seek information 
as to the mysterious process by 
which the eye has been educated 
to find the lines of beauty in the 
most ordinary household utensils 
rather than in the human shape. 
A bell, an extinguisher, an inverted 
funnel, are now not merely articles 
of domestic use, but models to 
which the body is assimilated, with 
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a view to securing that admiration 
and affection which it is feared 
would be denied to it in its natural 
form. <A pair of tongs or snuffers 
could have been imitated with less 
deviation from Nature; but they 
have for some reason been left 
aside for the present. 

The feet are only considered to 
be marching with the times when 
they resemble some distorted letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. But the 
head, as the residence of the in- 
tellect, and more particularly of the 
fancies, has naturally been made 
the scene of the wildest sports— 
now assuming the form of a cock’s 
comb, and now the appearance of a 
dragoon’s helmet, with the flowing 
horse-hair tail cascading down the 
back: at one time displaying a 
strange organism sticking on be- 
hind, which at a short distance 
may be taken for a hedgehog, or 
some gigantic mollusc or crusta- 
cean crawling up from the ‘ me- 
dulla oblongata’ towards the apex 
of the skull; at another the seat 
of learning is likened to a bush, 
upon which a rich crop of fruits 
appears to be growing, quite out 
of season, and many-coloured birds 
and butterflies have lighted from 
distant climes, —the species and 
varieties are innumerable,and show 
a laudable desire to imitate the 
varying beauties of Nature. 

The study ofthe physical sciences 
has led to the discovery of many 
brilliant dyes and other aids to the 
toilet, and may possibly have sug- 
gested the idea that the outer coat- 
ing of mankind should be, like the 
crust of the earth, always in motion, 
displaying undulating fields of many 
colours, subject from within to suc- 
cessive upheavals and depressions, 
and changing its flora and fauna in 
obedience to some law which ap- 
pears to develop new forms out of 
the old. 

But the activity displayed by the 
deposits of our civilisation upon the 








surface of humanity is sometimes 
confusing to the student. No li- 
brary or museum could possibly 
contain all the specimens necessary 
to indicate the sartorial fancies of 
each period, and the waves of reli- 
gious and political opinion, as ex- 
pressed in clothes. The geological 
record would be nothing in com- 
parison. 

Even now in our own quiet land, 
when trade is dull, manufactures 
i languishing, and the echoes of war 

are ringing in our ears, there is a 
| restless spirit at work in the clothes 

market, which keeps both sexes 
perpetually on the move. 

The colour of ecclesiastical vest- 
H ments is discussed with eagerness 
and acrimony. 
| The dress of the army, with which 
the wily sergeant raises hopes of 
conquest that captivate the unwill- 
ing recruit, when the persuasions of 
beer and spirituous liquors have 
failed, has been in a state of agita- 
tion ever since the days of the ‘first 
tunic war,’ and from recent expe- 
rience is as far from a settlement as 
ever. 

The court-dress has been lately 
reformed, the beefeater modified, 
and the weight of official authority 
i has been applied to check the up- 
ward tendency of the costumes in 





burlesque and pantomime. 

This last endeavour to ‘ bear’ the 
market has not been particularly 
successful—speculations for the fall 
have failed, and theatrical dresses, 
having reached a high quotation, 

| remain decidedly ‘ firm.’ 

The most unobtrusive people, 
who care nothing for the vanities of 
the world, are often drawn against 
their will within the circle of this 
changeful atmosphere, and are ob- 
liged to wear their feelings and 
opinions upon their heads or their 
limbs. When a quiet country cler- 
gyman wishes to provide himself 
with a new suit during his yearly 
visit to London, the tailor proceeds 
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to take the measure not only of his 
body but of his ‘views.’ ‘ High 
church, low, or broad, sir? I can 
suit you to a button.’ 

We are thus enabled to study 
what may be called the language of 
clothes, in which many a strange 
eventful history is silently summed 
up; and with a little practice it be- 
comes as easy amongst the upper 
classes to observe the concentrated 
expression of a creed in a collar, of 
conduct in a curl, as it is amongst 
the poor to read a broken heart in 
a battered bonnet, and blighted 
hopes in a bad hat. 

But the language is not yet 
complete ; some new shades of 
opinion are not represented in rag- 
fair. 

Amongst others, the ladies who 
clamour for equal rights with men 
have not yet selected a uniform by 
which they may be recognised. 
This is an oversight on the part of 
the priestesses of the new belief. 
Great movements have been gene- 
rally associated with fashions. Lib- 
erty and equality were once inse- 
parable from a ‘straight head of 
hair,’ the Za/on rouge was the badge 
of French nobility, and savs cudottes 
was the name if not the costume of 
their enemies. 

Now it appears that the ladies 
have an opportunity of asserting 
their claim to the title of ‘ persons’ 
by adopting an intermediate dress, 
which might be applicable to both 
sexes, and it is surprising that they 
have not summoned courage to 
move in a matter which bears such 
constant testimony to the differ- 
ences and distinctions of which 
they so loudly complain. 

How is it that at this crisis no 
female Hampden has arisen with 
breast sufficiently dauntless to with- 
stand the tyranny of the tailoress, 
and to strike down the despotism 
of drapery? Is it from a secret 
fear of losing the homage and ad- 
miration which they affect to value 
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so little? or do they feel a delicate 
reluctance to adopt a garment 
which they have often worn in the 
peace and privacy of connubial 
life, but have always shrunk from 
mentioning in public? 

The French Amazons, with more 
boldness, demanded Zouave trou- 
sers before proceeding to man the 
walls of Paris. If some of our op- 
pressed and injured sisters could 
be induced to show their new 
colours in this manner, they would 
find many men rallying to their stan- 
dard from motives of economy. 

‘Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy,’ is a piece of advice that 
was addressed to a man; but the 
ladies have taken it entirely to 
themselves, except the pecuniary 
part of it, which has hitherto not 
particularly concerned them. Per- 
haps, if the ‘ married women’s pro- 
perty law’ should rob them of the 
convenient privilege of taking shel- 
ter from any financial storm under 
a parapluie social, as they sometimes 
call their husbands, they will en- 
deavour to do things a little cheaper 
than they do now; and the inter- 
mediate dress may make its appear- 
ance to mark the advocates of the 
rights of women. 

But the stronger sex have them- 
selves in many cases been reluctant 
to uncork their old crusted preju- 
dices, and to dilute them in the 
stream of modern innovation. 

It took a long time to establish 
free trade in tobacco and hair 
amongst the habits of English so- 
ciety. A cigar and a beard a few 
years back were considered indi- 
cations of sceptical views and so- 
cialistic tendencies. Few men 
were to be seen smoking in pub- 
lic; and one only in London had 
the courage to defy the multitude 
by wearing a beard. He was 
then member for a manufacturing 
constituency. He did not live to 
see the change which occurred a 
few years later. The beard which 


had subjected him to so much 
abuse cropped out in the army, 
the navy, and the civil population. 
It was suddenly discovered to be 
convenient and ornamental ; and 
the Faculty pronounced it to be a 
natural respirator. 

The baker wore it to exclude the 
flour from his lungs; the railway- 
guard to keep off the biting wind ; 
the dandy to acquire manly beauty ; 
and the gentleman with a mouth 
like the orifice of a carpet-bag, gar- 
nished with a double row of piano- 
forte keys, resorted to a beard to 
hide the sharps and flats from the 
public eye. 

The Bar made a move; but it was 
repressed by the stern attitude of 
the judges. False hair on the head 
might be necessary, but real hair 
on the chin was too bad. 

The churchmen were bolder and 
more successful. They remembered 
that though Joseph shaved, tradi- 
tion has led to the belief that other 
scriptural characters did not. Thus 
encouraged, they dared to brave 
the frowns of the bishops; and 
long beards now wag from many a 
British pulpit. 

There was a fall in the value of 
razors ; and an American gentle- 
man of that day, stroking a long 
fringe that covered his throat, was 
heard to remark that ‘shaving is 
labour without wages, and that the 
material you cut off is of no value 
in the market.’ 

But in spite of these improve- 
ments, the eye is still startled by 
the appearance of many absurd 
costumes. 

The kilt has an enduring attrac- 
tion for some people, and is still 
to be seen occasionally upon a 
few gentlemen who like to do their 
deer-stalking in character ; though 
as a dress it has long been aban- 
doned, except by the ‘supers’ of 
the theatres, and other persons 
who are paid to wear it. This ec- 
centric attire has disadvantages and 
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dangers against which it is right to 
warn enthusiasts. 

It is related that when a very 
young officer in a Highland regi- 
ment had offended an acid old 
dowager at a ball in Edinburgh, 
the latter, with 


‘ The patient search and vigil long 
Of one who harbours up a wrong,’ 


laid wait to be revenged ; and when 
he was dancing a quadrille with a 
favourite partner, and was about to 
execute an effective cavalier seul, 
she spoiled the performance and 
terrified the dancers by administer- 
ing to the delinquent a rapid and 
vigorous chastisement, in a manner 
that would have been impossible 
but for the facilities afforded by the 
Highland costume. 

The old lady, intoxicated with 
success and breathless from the 
exertion, remarked in broken ac- 
cents to the bystanders that she 
had been the mother of a family, 
and had always treated her bairns 
so when they misbehaved. 

In some countries fancy dresses 
are only to be seen during the car- 
nival; but with us they are ex- 
hibited amongst the black coats 
and chimney-pots of the busy work- 
ing world with an assurance and 
self-possession worthy of a better 
cause. The lawyer's wig, the sol- 
dier’s bear-skin cylinder, the Blue- 
coat boy’s ridiculous attire, and 
many other relics of days gone by, 
look as absurd in our streets as 
would the tinsel armour of the 
Christmas pantomime. It is time 
they were sent to the costumier. 
All claims to a ‘practical spirit’ 
must be suspended as long as these 
sartorial fossils of an early age are 
allowed to remain. They produce 
as great a shock upon the eye as 
if we met a megatherium strolling 
down the Strand or ‘ walking in the 
Zoo.’ 

While these and many other 
eccentricities survive, can we fairly 
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call upon the weaker sex to lay 
aside their harmless ornaments ? 
Many of these have some foun- 
dation in utility. They indicate a 
hope of deceiving the public, which 
is always a comfort. A little colour 
conceals the pallor of the cheek ; 
chignons are occasionally taken for 
the real thing; and crinoline is a 
silent and delicate assurance of a 
well-developed figure. But neither 
the soldier, the lawyer, the Blue- 
coat boy, the civic dignitary, the 
parish beadle, nor all the other 
Merry Andrews, can find such good 
excuses for their wild attire. These 
amateur actors on the world’s stage 
seem to have forgotten their exit, 
and are still grinning at the foot- 
lights long after Old Time, the 
most despotic of all managers, has 
‘rung up’ for the next piece. 

Can no means be found of reach- 
ing these oddities? Would it not 
be possible to make a move by in- 
ducing them to interchange their 
costumes, say for a week? ‘The 
Blue-coat boy’s bare head would 
be well suited to a hot and crowd- 
ed court of justice; the Guards- 
man’s bear-skin would, perhaps, be 
inconvenient in the playground or 
the study-rooms of Christ’s Hos- 
pital ; but the wig of the Q.C. is 
a sort of portable sentry-box or 
tente d’abri, that would be a great 
comfort to a soldier on outpost 
duty in the cold. 

At present there seems no pro- 
spect of a change without some so- 
cial crisis ; and, unlike Charles 
Lamb’s Chinaman, we had rather 
do without the roast pig than see 
the house on fire. But we may 
hope that in time both sexes will 
get tired of such monstrous distor- 
tions of the human form, and that 
they may learn to look seriously 
upon dress as the crust of humanity, 
which, like the crust of the earth, 
may be subject to many changes of 
form and colour, but mustever beara 
reasonable proportion to the crumb. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


In one of the saddest of his songs 
Heine bids his sweetheart lay her 
hand on his heart, and listen to 
the knocking in the small chamber 
within. There is a cunning and 
wicked carpenter living there, he 
tells her, and the carpenter is work- 
ing and hammering ata coffin. The 
carpenter hammers and knocks by 
day and by night; and soon the 
coffin will be ready, and sleep near. 
Is it true, then, that Love, which 
makes the heart beat faster, is the 
colleague of Death? Lilian Sea- 
ford began to dream dreams and 
see visions during the long evenings 
up at Hampstead; and in these 
Traumbilder—gazing on which she 
was withdrawn from the world a- 
round her, and wholly unconscious 
of it—she seemed to see Love and 
Death together ; the one angry and 
passionate and wretched, the other 
calm and serious and sweet. And 
it appeared to her that Love, whom 
she feared, had taken her by the 
hand, and led her a little way, and 
confided her to Death, whose pale 
and earnest face was full of kind- 
ness to her. 

‘Ye maun go to Torquay,’ said 
Jims abruptly, looking at her. 

‘To Torquay!’ she said, with a 
blush of colour mantling into the 
wan cheeks, and a wistful light ap- 
pearing in the dark-blue eyes. 

‘Yes, indeed!’ said Mrs. Law- 
son, with no less decision. ‘Ye 
want something to put new life into 
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your blood. Ye’ve been sitting 
and moping here until your hands 
are thin and blue-white like paper, 
and your eyes are sunken and dark, 
and your cheeks are no as fresh 
and rosy as they used to be. Tor- 
quay—that’s your doctor.’ 

‘I should like to go down to 
Torquay—for a day or two,’ said 
Lilian ; ‘but the fares are so ex- 
pensive.’ 

‘Expense or no expense,’ said 
Mrs. Lawson, ‘ ye are going to Tor- 
quay; no for one day, nor two, 
nor three—but until we’ve got the 
pink into your face again.’ 

The end of it was, that the whole 
family migrated to Devonshire ; 
Alec getting his month’s holidays 
then instead of in the summer, 
and going with them. They went 
down in a second-class carriage ; 
but in view of the spring sun- 
light, and the mellow air, and the 
young fresh colours of the woods 
and hedges, they did not mind 
that. And when the first salt 
breath of the sea blew through the 
carriage, it was like the touch of a 
magic wand, waking a whole crowd 
of recollections, some pleasant and 
sweet, some tender and sad. As 
for Lilian, sitting in the corner and 
looking out vaguely on the scenes 
that rushed past, you would have 
thought she had nomemory. Did 
she recall nothing of that former 
journey down here with Philip, that 
she sat so cold and reserved, with 
a wan look in her eyes? Jims 
reminded himself of that journey 
—and of the eager delight of the 
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young girl, who was alternately 
laughing and crying with the joy of 
seeing again the old familiar places. 
Could this be the same creature, 
who had grown so impassive — 
whose lips were white, and thin, 
and hard? When they caught the 
first glimpse of the sea near the 
mouth of the Teign, her eyes dilat- 
ed somewhat, and seemed to drink 
in the rich blue colour of the great 
sweep of sunlit water; but other- 
wise she betrayed no special inter- 
est. She mentioned to Alec, briefly 
and curtly, the names of the places 
as they went along, and that was 
all their conversation. ~ 

Nor did she betray any emotion 
when, in the calm yellow evening, 
they came in sight of Tor Bay, with 
the long sweep of coast lying under 
a ruddy haze, and the green hills 
and white houses of Torquay shin- 
ing in the sun. They were fortu- 
nate enough to get some lodgings 
without any trouble—in Higher- 
terrace the rooms were, looking out 
over the harbour towards the bay. 
They all went out for a walk af- 
terwards, except Lilian. She re- 
mained in the house alone, in spite 
oftheir united entreaties. She said 
she was a little tired—did not feel 
disposed to walk —would rather 
remain by herself. 

* My lassie,’ said Mrs. Lawson 
anxiously, ‘ye maun be out o’ doors 
from morning till night until we see 
your colour back. We havena 
brought ye down to Torquay that 
ye should sit in a room.’ 

‘You are very kind, Mrs. Law- 
son,’ was all she said. ‘I will go 
out as much as you like by and by, 
but not to-night.’ 

The Lawsons did not remain 
out long; but when they returned, 
Lilian had retired to her own room. 

‘I guessed as much,’ said Mrs. 
Lawson; ‘for when we went out, I 
saw she had in her hand that little 
prayer-book that Mr. Philip gave 
her.’ 
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Then, when Alec had gone off 
also, and the old people were left 
by themselves, Mrs. Lawson said, 
in a complaining way, 

‘Nothing seems able to break 
this dreadfu’ stillness that’s ower 
her. I would rather she were ever 
so wild wi’ grief, rather than this 
settled look on her face, that makes 
ye think she only wants to get into 
her grave and have done. Who 
would ha’ thocht that a’ this would 
come o’t? It would have been far 
better for her to have done as 
Hickes wanted—let him come 
about the house until she got ac- 
customed to regard him as her 
friend, and then as her husband. 
Whatever he may be, he aye seem- 
ed anxious to please her and be 
kind to her.’ 

‘We maun leave her to the de- 
cision 0’ her ain heart,’ said Jims. 
‘I’m no inclined to think that 
Hickes isa stable young man ; but 
she might have made him better, 
and given him a house and house- 
hold affairs to look after and steady 
him. But that’s neither here nor 
there. Let her be his wife, or no- 
body’s wife, I carena—if only she 
gets well.’ 

‘Jims,’ said Mrs. Lawson, ‘I’m 
fair terrified when I look at her 
white face, that is like stone. I 
hope something ’Il break that hard- 
ness that seems killing her.’ 

‘Whisht! said Jims. ‘What is 
that ?” 

He went to the window, which 
was open, his wife following. Out- 
side the night was dark, though 
there was a pale green light over 
the western horizon. A few stars 
were visible, and behind Waldon- 
hill a crescent moon was helping 
to lend a faint radiance to the 
eastern skies. 

Lilian’s room was just over that 
in which they stood ; and as they 
listened, they heard a sound as of a 
girl sobbing bitterly. 

‘She is at the window,’ whisper- 
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ed Mrs. Lawson. 
her room.’ 

When the old woman went up- 
stairs and opened the door gently, 
she was greatly surprised by what 
she saw before her. The girl was 
sitting at the open window, her 
long hair falling in dishevelled 
masses about her shoulders—her 
hands clasped over a small prayer- 
book—while she sobbed wildly, 
and uttered incoherent murmurings 
of affection, in which the listener 
caught the name of Philip. Beyond 
this figure, which seemed dressed 
all in white, the open window show- 
ed an expanse of dark sea, with a 
pallid green sky overhead, and the 
white crescent of the moon. 

Lilian started up pale and terri- 
fied, to confront the intruder. It 
seemed to Mrs. Lawson that there 
was something wild in the girl’s 
face, and that the white dress made 
her look ghastly and spectral. 

* You are so unhappy ”’ she said. 
‘Why did you never tell us?” 

‘I could not tell you,’ said the 
girl, in accents of strange excite- 
ment; ‘I cannot tell you now. I 
have been praying to God that I 
might die; and He will not let me 
—He will not let me.’ 

* Lilian 

‘I would rather die—I should 
like to die—and here, at Torquay. 
I never knew what life was until 
the time that Philip and I were 
here—and then it was onlya month 
—only a month ! 

‘Lilian, think of the harm you 
are doing yourself by exciting your- 
self like this. See how you trem- 
ble—and your face is white.’ 

‘And you think I am going to 
die, then?’ said the girl with an 
expression of joy that seemed like 
madness. ‘I dreamed last night 
that I was coming down here to die 
—that I met Death, like an old 
man with white hair, down by the 
sea; and he took my hand, and I 
was not afraid. Do you think I 
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should be afraid, if I were to die 
now? I should only be going to 
meet my mother ; and Philip would 
come—after I am dead—to my 
grave, and think kindly of me. I 
never did anything to him that he 
could think unkind, did I?’ 

‘Lilian, you are breaking my 
heart,’ said the old woman, with the 
tears running fast down her wither- 
ed gray cheeks. ‘ We have brought 
you down here to cure you of your 
white face and your sadness, and to 
make you well and cheerful again, 
and yet you talk of dying. You 
are not the brave girl you used to 
be. If your mother were here now, 
what would she say to this wicked 
notion of yours ?” 

*I have asked her,’ said the 
girl, turning to the open window, 
where the stars were visible,—‘ I 
have asked her; but she will not 
speak.’ 

‘Do you know what will happen 
to you, if you indulge these fancies ? 
You will not die—you will grow 
mad. And I won’t have anything 
of the kind. Iam going to bring 
back the smile to your face, as sure 
as I am anold woman, who would 
be very miserable if anything hap- 
pened to you. And I will sleep 
with you to-night, to see that there 
is no more of this sitting up and 
dreaming at an open window. It 
seems to me that there has been a 
good deal of it lately.’ 

*I once asked you to sleep with 
me, Mrs. Lawson,’ she said, ‘ be- 
cause I was afraid I might die, if 
my heart went on beating so. Now 
I am not afraid ; but if that were 
to happen in the night, I should 
want you to telegraph to Philip ; 
and he might come in time.’ 

‘ Now, now,’ said the old woman, 
‘no more. Get off your things, 
and get to bed ; to-morrow morn- 
ing you will find the sea-air putting 
new blood into your veins. You 
must pick up your spirit, my bairn ; 
for we canna afford to lose ye, and 






















































that’s the truth. Ye have become 
a pairt o’ our ain lives, and it would 
maist kill us puir auld bodies if any- 
thing were to happen to ye. And 
it winna happen, if ye will only be 
sensible and show some courage. 
Take my word for it, my lassie, ye 
will find plenty in the world worth 
living for yet.’ 

Next morning Lilian went out 
with Alec, to show him the neigh- 
bourhood. The day was bright 
and clear, with a warm south wind 
blowing over the bay laden with 
saline fragrance. They rambled 
about together in the sunlight and 
the fresh air—round by the lofty 
eastern cliffs, with the clear green 
water far below them—back be- 
hind the town and on to the wood- 
ed lanes and leafy nooks lying 
south-west of the old abbey—and 
then returning to the Livermead 
rocks, and so home by the sunset. 
When they got into the house, 
Alec’s face was red with the sun- 
light, his eyes full of joy, and his 
speech almost incoherent in praise 
of all that he had seen. Lilian, on 
the contrary, had been very grave 
and silent during this long walk ; 
and now she merely sat down by 
the window and looked out at the 
sea. She had no adventures to 
tell, as in the olden times. She did 
not insist on everybody praising 
her beloved Devonshire. She did 
not beg them to declare there was 
no bay in the world so blue as 
Tor Bay. She sat quite silent, and 
seemed rather tired. 

But one of them proposed that 
next day they should go and see 
the Dart; and then she said, so 
suddenly that it sounded like a 
piteous cry, 

‘QO, not up the Dart! I cannot 
go up the Dart with you, Alec !’ 

‘Why? said the boy wonder- 
ingly. 

His grandmother put her hand 
on his arm ; and he did not press 
the question. 
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Next day Alec went and saw the 
Dart by himself. As he sat on the 
deck of the steamer, the drowsy 
heat of the day inclining him to 
dreams, and glided up and past 
the green woods, the grassy hills, 
and the daisied banks, he saw 
from a distance the figure of a man 
who walked by himself under the 
shadow of some trees by the river- 
side. 

‘ How like he is to Philip Drem?’ 
he said; but the alder-branches 
presently hid this solitary stranger 
from sight. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CECIL’S FAREWELL. 


‘My dear fellow, how are you?’ 
said Major Delaney to Philip. The 
Major had cut Mr. Philip dead se- 
veral times when that young man 
was merely the secretary to some 
society or other. But now Mr. 
Philip was on horseback, and the 
Major was leaning over the railings 
in the Park, and the time was May, 
and there was much wealth and 
fashion abroad, of which the Major 
liked to be considered a part.— 
‘Where have you been this long 
time ?’ he asked, just as if he had 
never seen his young friend since 
he and Lord Cecil dined at the 
Major’s house. 

*O, in the country—anywhere,’ 
said Philip good-naturedly. What 
was the use of quarrelling with the 
poor Major? 

‘That was Miss Kingscote who 
went on there with her father, 
wasn’t it ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Handsome little girl. I hear 
Sir James will be in the Gaseffe 
shortly.’ 

‘That's all nonsense,’ said Philip. 
‘He is no more likely to be in the 
Gasette than either you or I.’ 
‘Faith, I hope he'll be never as 
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near it as I am,’ said the Major 
with a laugh. 

* How is Miss Thormanby ?’ 

‘Very well indeed. She is walk- 
ing here somewhere with Mrs. De- 
laney. Shall I tell them you want 
to see them ?” 

‘If you will take my horse for 
a turn or two, I will go and find 
them.’ 

Mrs. Delaney and her niece were 
seated on two penny chairs under 
the cool shade of a tree. When 
Philip wentforward tohis old sweet- 
heart, a faint colour leapt to the 
pale face ; but the next second she 
was talking to him with perfect 
composure, as if nothing had oc- 
curred. Philip began to think that 
there was some mistake somewhere 
—that it was impossible he could 
ever have been in love with this 
woman. 

‘ We saw you riding up and down 
with Miss Kingscote,’ said Miss 
Thormanby. ‘ How very pretty she 
is! And she knows how to keep 
her dark hair smooth round her 
forehead, to suit the style of her 
face.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Philip; ‘she would 
look very different, if she were to 
send her hair into hysterics all 
round her head.’ 

‘I hope Mr. Drem is better,’ 
said Mrs. Delaney. And her niece 
began to fear that something awk- 
ward would be said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Philip; ‘he has 
returned to town almost well. He 
has been all the winter down in 
Surrey.’ 

‘So I hear,’ said Mrs. Delaney ; 
adding, with a little toss ofher head, 
‘av course we only learn by re- 
ports. Mrs. Drem thought fit to 
forgeth us the moment you left the 
house. Sure I am we were not so 
sorry ; but she moight have minded 
her manners.’ 

‘What do you think of those 
fans with the green grass all round?” 
said Mary Thormanby in a desper- 
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ate hurry, aiming at the first object 
she saw. 

‘They are more appropriate to 
the season at least,’ rejoined Philip, 
also making a wild jump at a re- 
mark, ‘than the white fans with 
the fur.’ 

‘I don’t bear malice—will be 
glad to see you, Mr. Drem, anny 
time it is convanient to ye.’ 

‘You're very kind, Mrs. De- 
laney.’ 

‘As for Mrs. Drem— 

* These parasol-whips are absurd, 
are they not?’ broke in Miss Thor- 
manby. 

‘Yes, unless one could get the 
sun to change each way one drove. 
You can’t put the whip at the back 
of your head, for example.’ 

‘ Will you dine with us this even- 
ing, Mr. Drem?’ said Mrs, Delaney, 
who was determined to make hay 
while the sun was shining. 

‘I am very sorry—I am engaged 
for this evening,’ said Philip. 

‘You needn’t make a stranger 
av yourself,’ she said, ‘merely be- 
cause your stepmother has cut us, 
I hope. Id like to know what 
we did — beyand being civil to 
you— 

‘If I drove, I should drive now, 
in the forenoon,’ said Mary Thor- 
manby hastily. ‘It must be so 
much pleasanter to have the whole 
place pretty nearly to oneself.’ 

‘Why are you not riding?’ he 
asked. 

‘Because I haven’t a horse at 
present,’ she said frankly. 

So they chatted on for a few 
minutes together, and Mr. Philip 
was quite pleased to find that he 
and she got on so well. He fancied 
that she was a good deal more 
complaisant to acquaintances (to 
which lower grade he had now evi- 
dently sunk) than to friends; but 
the real explanation of the matter 
was, that she saw plainly he did 
not care whether she spoke civilly 
to him or not. He was independent 
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of her moods. Had she practised 
any of her little perversities of old, 
he could have found an easyremedy 
in merely rising and. bidding her 
good-bye. They met, therefore, on 
quite amicable terms ; for she knew 
that she had lost her empire over 
him, and might as well submit to 
the altered state of affairs. When 
the Major came up with his horse, 
Philip left Mary Thormanby in very 
good spirits, and promised to her 
aunt that he should see them all 
very soon. 

In a short time Philip had esta- 
blished the old relations existing 
between his fair acquaintance and 
himself, and accepted the not very 
onerous duties of his new position. 
His father was now wonderfully 
considerate to him—that is to say, 
Mr. Drem tried to control his tem- 
per, and gave his son presents, and 
endeavoured to establish some sort 
of harmony between them. The son 
responded to these advances with 
every show of respect, until Mrs. 
Drem was quite a happy woman 
when she saw the prosperous re- 
sults of her work. She herself, it 
is true, did not come in for her due 
share of the prevailing cordiality ; 
but Philip espoused her cause so 
warmly, and so quickly resented 
his father’s exhibitions of ill-temper 
towards her, that Mr. Drem soon 
came to see that the easiest way to 
propitiate Philip was to be polite 
to his stepmother. And she, as 
Philip had vowed, was the very 
first to enter his new phaeton with 
him; and Mrs. Drem was proud 
and pleased indeed to find herself 
in the Park along with her step- 
son, and to show to her acquaint- 
ances that if there were disagree- 
ments in the family, she was not 
the cause of them. 

‘ They used to say I spoiled you, 
Philip. Perhaps it was true. But 
you have not proved ungrateful, as 
spoiled children generally do. And 
now there is only one thing more 
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that I can ask of you, and then I 
shall be content.’ 

‘What is that ? 

‘ Ah, don’t you know?’ said Mrs. 
Drem, her eyes wandering to where 
Violet Kingscote sat in conversa- 
tion with Philip’s father. 

‘I know,’ said Philip with a sigh. 
And then he rose and went away. 

His father too had seen the pru- 
dence of allowing this affair to be 
negotiated by Mrs. Drem. He him- 
self never mentioned it ; but Philip 
was given to understand that it was 
the one project on which Mr. Drem 
had set his heart, and that the so- 
cial life of Sir James actually hung 
upon it. 

‘Hasn’t my father given Sir James 
that money yet?’ said Philip one 
day, rather impatiently, to Mrs. 
Drem. 

‘ Not yet,’ said she. 

‘But why? He must have the 
money soon.’ 

‘I think he would like to see 
you and Violet more like—like en- 
gaged,’ stammered Mrs. Drem. 

‘Would he like to have us kiss 
each other before a roomful of peo- 
ple? Doesn’t he see that we are 
always together ; that I pay her as 
much attention as I can, short of 
worrying the life out of her?’ 

‘You haven’t asked her to marry 
you yet, have you?’ said Mrs. Drem 
timidly. 

‘ Look here,’ said Philip. ‘ Vio- 
let and I are not going to have our- 
selves transformed into merchand- 
ise in this fashion. You insult the 
girl. You are forcing her to under- 
stand that she is being sold for a 
sum of money. No woman of spirit 
would suffer such a thing ; and Vio- 
let has plenty of spirit. I give you 
fair warning—I know what she will 
do. You will provoke her into open 
defiance ; and she will declare that 
she will not marry me under any 
circumstances whatever.’ 

Mrs. Drem got alarmed, and told 
her husband. 
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‘She has none of his headstrong 
nonsense,’ said he shrewdly. ‘She 
knows the value of money better 
than he does. She would not give 
up the chance of saving her father, 
and getting a rich husband, merely 
for a fanciful notion like that.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Drem 
dubiously. ‘Violet is very sensitive 
and wilful on some points. O, I 
wish they would marry now, and 
have done with it ! 

‘I wish they would,’ said Mr. 
Drem. It was the first time he had 
agreed with his wife since the day 
of their marriage. 

Philip reported to Violet the con- 
versation he had had with his step- 
mother. 

‘You are a very wicked person, 
Philip,’ said Violet. ‘They say 
women are so deceitful, in conceal- 
ing the truth and smoothing un- 
pleasant matters. But we cannot 
tell downright bold stories as gen- 
tlemen do—scowling at you all the 
time, and talking in a careless loud 
voice, as though you dared not dis- 
believe them.’ 

‘Will you kindly inform me what 
“story” I told?’ said Philip. 

‘Tt was as good as one, then—to 
say you were afraid I would not 
marry you, if I found out about the 
money.’ 

Philip laughed heartily. 

‘There, said he, ‘I think you 
have got yourself into as pretty a 
fog as I have seen for some time. 
I tell a “story” when I say, I am 
afraid you will not marry me! Am 
I to understand and believe that 
you do mean to marry me?’ 

‘I will not be driven into a cor- 
ner,’ she said, ‘with your firstlies 
and fifthlies. It is bad enough to 
be wicked ; but to pretend not to 
know that you are wicked is far 
worse.’ 

‘I should advise you,’ said Philip, 
‘to be a good deal more respectful 
to me; because, as matters stand, 
people are beginning to think that 
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we are engaged; and by and by, 
when you have compromised your- 
self beyond power of recall, I might 
suddenly marry you. And I am by 
nature revengeful.’ 

Now this was said as a jest ; but 
both of them had cause to remem- 
ber it some little time thereafter. 
For it was actually the case that 
Rumour had conferred the conse- 
cration of an engagement upon the 
heads of these young people ; and, 
truth to say, Rumour had some 
ground for the inference. Both 
Philip and Violet forgot about that 
line of demarcation which was to 
separate their private and public 
conduct. They got so accustomed 
to go about as close friends, that 
at balls and dinners, at picnics and 
croquet parties, in the Row and 
at church, in theatre and out of 
theatre, you always found them to- 
gether. Could anything be plainer? 
Mr. Drem ceased to have any more 
doubts. Even Mrs. Drem was satis- 
fied. Her last wish was about to 
be accomplished, and the measure 
of her happiness would be full. 

One afternoon Violet called upon 
Mrs. Drem, and seemed strangely 
distracted in manner. 

‘I want to see Philip,’ she said. 
‘Is he at home?’ 

‘I think so,’ said Mrs. Drem. 
‘I heard him say something about 
his phaeton only a few minutes ago.’ 

‘Would you see if he is in ?’ said 
Violet rather anxiously. ‘I wish 
to see him particularly—and alone, 
please, Mrs. Drem.’ 

Philip was sent for, and came. 
Mrs. Drem left the room. 

‘O, Philip, do you know what 
has happened?’ said Violet; and 
she went forward and gave him a 
letter. Her face was quite pale. 

Philip recognised the handwrit- 
ing of Lord Cecil Sidmouth. 

‘ Am I to read all this ?’ he asked, 
looking at the number of closely- 
written sheets that he held in his 
hand. 
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‘Yes,’ said Violet. 

The letter was a curious one. It 
began, in the most matter-of-fact 
way, to say that the writer was on 
the point of starting for America ; 
that he had persuaded a number 
of his friends to go with him ; that 
they had determined to join a So- 
cialist community which had just 
been established there ; and that 
they meant to give at least ten 
years to the experiment. 

‘ We shall encounter ridicule and 
opposition of every kind,’ continued 
Lord Cecil, ‘and we are prepared 
for it. We shall have all the Owen 
and Fourier failures brandished in 
our faces: that does not matter. 
What we have most to fear is, the 
physical break-down of men who 
have become effete under the in- 
fluences of Eastern civilisation, and 
also the lapses of those for whom 
our code may become too severe. 
Shall I tell you the basis of our 
system, Violet, that you may un- 
derstand what our enterprise is? 
We believe that the first and best 
principles of morality known to the 
world are founded on physiological 
facts. We go a step farther, and 
say that morality is the best law of 
life—the law which best squares 
humanity with the conditions sur- 
rounding it. Whatever we find ne- 
cessary to the intellectual, moral, 
or physical welfare of our small 
community—that is morality ; and 
we mean to enforce it by law. We 
shall feel our way gradually. We 
shall not divorce the intellect from 
the conscience, nor the claims of 
digestion from either. We shall 
look upon man as one being ; and 
whatever we find best suited to in- 
crease the comfort and usefulness 
of his life, that shall be our mor- 
ality, and be made incumbent on 
us by law. We exclude none of 
the virtues and graces which may 
properly accompany this state of 
affairs. But whatever is seen to 
militate against the moral or phy- 
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sical health of the community, 
that is a blunder and a crime which 
must be expunged. We shall pass 
strict laws on drainage as well as 
on marriage—’ 

‘ Have they ladies going out with 
them to the backwoods?’ said Phi- 
lip. 

‘You will see farther on,’ said 
Violet, apparently anxious that he 
should get to the end of the docu- 
ment. 

‘ — we shall punish lying as well 
as theft; in short, we shall have 
our code embrace, by degrees, 
every provision for our mutual 
safety, independence, and moral 
and physical health. When expe- 
rience has taught us how to con- 
struct this system, we shall expect 
every one to conform to it, under 
threat of expulsion—’ 

‘ How do they propose to expel 
the black sheep? They must hire 
policemen from the Gentiles out- 
side,’ said Philip. 

‘ Pray read on,’ said Violet im- 
patiently. 

Accordingly Philip merely glanc- 
ed over the rest of the letter, which 
was, in truth, a complete exposition 
of the aims and principles of the 
new sect. Many things were spoken 
of in it which Violet could not be 
expected to understand ; and it was 
clear that Lord Cecil, before leav- 
ing England, had left in her hands 
this manifesto as to his future in- 
tentions, that she might communi- 
cate it to the circle of their mutual 
acquaintances. 

Philip returned her the letter. 

‘It is full of courage and hope,’ 
he was proceeding to say, when she 
interrupted him. 

* You have not read the last few 
lines. Look, Philip ? 

The lines which he had over- 
looked were these : 

‘I am on the eve of starting. 
You will forgive me for not calling 
and bidding you good-bye person- 
ally; I could not bear the pain, I 
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think. Iam told on every hand 
that you and Philip are about to 
marry; and I should have sup- 
posed so, if I had not been told. 
I wish you every happiness, Vio- 
let ; and Philip knows that I shall 
not grudge him his good fortune. 
Shall you and he ever come to see 
us in America, I wonder? Good- 
bye, Violet. God bless you ; you 
deserve to be as happy as I wish 
you to be.’ 

Philip laid down the letter slowly. 

‘It is you who have done this,’ 
said the girl to him, almost fiercely. 
‘It is you who have sent him away 
from us; perhaps never to come 
back any more. You have done 
it, in your selfishness and careless- 
ness. Why did you not tell him 
that we were not engaged—nor 
ever likely to be? 

She spoke with a vehemence 
that was strangely different from 
her ordinary cool composure ; and 
her face was white, and her dark 
eyes full of indignation and fire. 
This woman, who stood there pas- 
sionate and scornful, with her thin 
nostrils dilated, her lips firm, and 
her gestures quick and haughty, 
was very different from the pretty 
Violet Kingscote, with the smooth 
black air, the placid face, and easy 
demeanour. Philip regarded her 
for a moment with some surprise, 
and then he said gently, 

‘You are unjust, Violet. If Lord 
Cecil has gone away through a 
mistake, we can easily bring him 
back. He does not say in the 
letter that he has started for Ame- 
rica merely because he heard an 
absurd rumour that we were to be 
married.’ 

‘ But I know that is the cause 
I can see it all through the letter, 
however he may seek to conceal 
it,’ she exclaimed hastily. ‘He is 
too generous to think that I am to 
blame ; but I know what has caused 
him to go away from his people, 
and his home, and his friends, on 
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attempt; and I am to 
I have been the cause of 


this wild 
blame. 
it all.’ 

* Nonsense!’ cried Philip. ‘ First 
you blamed me; now you blame 
yourself. Why don’t you blame 
Cecil, who is really in fault? For 
why should he have started off 
merely on account of a rumour? 
Why did he not give you a chance 
of explanation ?” 

‘Philip, we have behaved very 
badly to him,’ said Violet in milder 
tones. 

‘We can write and tell him to 
come back,’ said Philip. 

‘Don’t you see he says he has 
not left his address in Europe, that 
he may try this experiment without 
interference. Besides,’ she added, 
looking down to the ground, ‘I 
could not ask him to come back, 
except on one condition ; and that 
has never been spoken of between 
us.’ 

‘You never gave him the right, 
then, to ask the truth about this 
rumoured engagement ?” 

*No,’ she answered, with her 
eyes still cast down, and her face 
hot. ‘ He was too proud ; it was 
the old story about money, you 
know—that horrid money ! 

Then she added presently, 

‘You must not think, Philip, 
that I am vexed about his going 
for my own sake. But I know why 
he has gone; and I know that I 
am the cause of his leaving all his 
friends, and seeking some wild and 
wretched prairie or desert, where 
he may die and nobody know any- 
thing about it. It makes me feel 
so wretched when I think of his 
living away out there in banish- 
ment. I do not want him back 
for my own sake; you must not 
misconstrue anything I said, Phi- 
lip. Iwas excited, distracted when 
I first heard of it. Did I offend 
you, Philip, with what I said ?’ 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘ you 
could not offend me, if you tried. 
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There was some pretty fire under 
your eyelashes, and you spoke with 
the vehemence of a small Amazon ; 
but I knew you meant nothing. 
You cannot quarrel with me, Vio- 
let, for I won't quarrel with you. 
And about this mad resolve of Ce- 
cil—it is very unfortunate ; but you 
are not to blame. He ought to 
have declared his affection frankly, 
and asked you whether you were 
engaged.’ 

‘There,’ she said, with a pretty 
pout, ‘you are going on the as- 
sumption that I wished him to do 
so. How do I know that he had 
any affection to declare ?” 

‘Violet !’ 

‘Well, at all events,’ she said, 
with a toss of her head, although 
she blushed all the same, ‘ you seem 
to take for granted that I am vexed 
at losing a lover. It is too bad of 
you, Philip; I have already told 
you that I should be glad to see 
Lord Cecil back, if I were never 
to speak to him again. I feel guilty 
about his leaving—that is all. I 
liked him very well, of course ; who 
could help it ? 

‘Who could help it, indeed !’ said 
Philip honestly. ‘ He was the best 
friend I have ever had—a man as 
true as steel, who seemed to have 
no idea even of tampering with his 
conscience in the smallest trifle. 
But why speak of him in the past 
tense, Violet? ‘To leave England 
is not to leave life; it is possible 
to meet again in the world a man 
who has gone to America.’ 

‘Ten years,’ she said, rather sad- 
ly. ‘ Where shall we all be in ten 
years ?” 

‘In ten years? said Philip more 
cheerfully. ‘Cecil will be return- 
ing to England with a bronzed face 
and a trunkful of wealth. He will 
be the owner of innumerable mines, 
oil-springs, farms, and what not; 
he will have a hardened constitu- 
tion and a head cleared of all old 
foibles and enthusiasms. He will 
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step ashore, and his first words will 
be for you.’ 

‘For me? I hope not,’ said Vio- 
let; ‘that would be worse than 
his going away. And you forget 
that he cannot acquire this wealth 
you speak of; the lands and pro- 
perty of the society are to be held 
in common.’ 

‘The society will break up in six 
months.’ 

‘It may,’ said Violet thought- 
fully. ‘ But he will not return, I 
know. I think he wants to forget 
all about England in these ten 
years ; it will be better if he can.’ 

‘Why did he not tell me he was 
going ?’ said Philip suddenly. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because I should have gone 
with him.’ 

‘You!’ 

‘Yes; why not? 
something to forget ?’ 

Violet was silent. Philip never 
spoke of that bygone misfortune ; 
and now, even this brief recollec- 
tion of it seemed to have disturbed 
him greatly ; and she knew not what 
to say. 

‘Why are you not honest with 
me, Violet ?’ he said, in a moment 
or two. ‘Why do you try to con- 
ceal the affection you have for Ce- 
cil? I saw it in every line of your 
face, every look of your eyes; and 
yet you try to hide it. I should be 
able to console you rather better if 
you were to tell me honestly that 
the only man you cared for had 
gone away from England, and that 
you were not likely ever to see him 
again. Is not that true ?’ 

‘O, Philip,’ she cried, with the 
tears starting to her eyes, ‘how 
can I tell you? But you know it 
all; you know how miserable I am, 
in spite of myself. I try to think 
it is nothing ; I try to shame myself 
into forgetting my wretchedness. 
I have no right to think of him; 
he never told me he cared for me. 
But it is all over now—all over.’ 


Have not I 
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He took her hand in his, and 
said, with a laugh that sounded 
strangely, 

* Don’t you think the best thing 
you and I can do is to marry in 
real earnest? Why not humour 
the bent that all these events are 
taking? Why not let us get to the 
climax at once, and see what is in 
store for us in life ?’ 

She drew away her hand. 

‘You frighten me, Philip,’ she 
said. ‘What do you mean? Do 
you mean that we are both so mi- 
serable, that we should join our ill 
fortunes, and laugh at destiny ?’ 

‘ Destiny is laughing at us,’ he 
said gloomily. ‘She has had the 
laugh on her side for ever so long ; 
but perhaps we are no worse off 
than other people, if we only knew.’ 

Here Mrs. Drem entered the 
room. 

‘Surely you young people have 
had your confidences interchanged 
by this time.’ 

She saw at once, however, that 
something had occurred; and in- 
stantly surmised, from the expres- 
sion of Philip’s face, that Lilian 
Seaford had been mentioned be- 
tween them. 

‘I have heard some news,’ she 
said, pretending to see nothing. 
‘Lord Cecil Sidmouth sailed for 
America yesterday, without saying 
a word to any of his acquaintances. 
Did you know?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Drem, I knew,’ said 
Violet ; ‘and I came to tell Philip.’ 

Mrs. Drem glanced from one to 
the other of them, and then ob- 
served the letter lying open on the 
table. 

‘What was the reason of his go- 
ing so suddenly ?’ she asked. 

‘You may read his letter, if you 
please,’ said Violet calmly, giving 
her the closely-written sheets. 

‘Dear me, it is so long,’ said 
Mrs. Drem. ‘I should be detain- 
ing you.—Will you take Violet out 
for a drive, Philip? and she may 


have the letter when she returns. 
—And will you stay and dine with 
us this evening, my dear? We are 
all by ourselves.’ 

Philip laughed ; Violet blushed ; 
Mrs. Drem looked rather uncom- 
fortable. 

‘Come along, Violet,’ he said. ‘If 
people w#//say we are engaged, we 
may as well enjoy the freedom of 
the supposition. My phaeton is at 
the door. Won’t you come?’ 

‘Yes, go, my dear,’ said Mrs. . 
Drem, kissing her. 

And so, before she knew what 
she was about, Violet was hurried 
down-stairs and into the phaeton. 

* You look rather uncomfortable,’ 
said Philip, as he took the reins in 
his hand; for, whatever companion- 
ship they had enjoyed before, they 
had never gone the length of driv- 
ing by themselves in the Park. 

‘I am getting to be resigned,’ 
said Violet. 

The very first people they saw 
in the Park were the Delaneys and 
Miss Thormanby, who all stared 
with sufficient surprise. 

‘I wish we had not come,’ said 
Violet. ‘What will they all think ? 

‘Only what they thought before,’ 
said Philip. ‘We cannot be any 
worse.’ 

‘ But now we give them occasion 
to talk.’ 

‘So we did before.’ 

‘Well, it does not matter.’ 

‘ As you say, it does not matter, 
Violet. And so soon as my father 
gets Sir James out of his difficulties, 
then we shall find some means of 
getting out of this predicament, and 
you will be free again.’ 

‘ Yes; free again,’ repeated Violet 
with a sigh. 

What object had she now in be- 
ing free? To be free was to be 
marriageable ; and she did not wish 
to marry any one. 

‘You will gain for yourself a 
bad reputation, Philip,’ she said. 
‘They will remember your break- 
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ing off your engagement with Mary 
Thormanby ; and now this second 
one with me.’ 

‘I cannot help it,’ said Philip. 
‘There was no engagement in either 
case. Besides, engagements are 
only tests, after all ; and if a man 
finds it would be better for him 
not to marry the girl, after discover- 
ing more of her character—’ 

‘He ought to have discovered 
before,’ said Violet. 

‘Then let him pay for his lazi- 
ness and go.’ 

Presently they saw Sir James 
Kingscote, with another gentleman, 
crossing over from the Albert-gate. 

‘O, there is papa! cried Violet 
in affright, ‘along with Colonel 
Paterson. What shall we do? 

‘Stop and speak to them, of 
course,’ said Philip, suiting the 
action to the word. 

Sir James looked surprised—not 
displeased. 

‘Mrs. Drem wishes me to stay 
and dine with her this evening, 
papa,’ said Violet, with another 
stupendous blush. She felt as if 
the Drem family had already caught 
hold of her, and were dragging her 
from her own home. 

‘Very well, my dear,’ said Sir 
James ; ‘it is an excellent arrange- 
ment ; for I must dine with Colonel 
Paterson, it seems. I will send the 
brougham for you at ten.’ 

So they drove on again. 

‘ He too surrenders you to your 
fate, said Philip with a smile. 

‘Yes,’ she said with another sigh. 


CHAPTER XXNXIII. 
* FRA DIAVOLO.’ 


Ir seemed as though they were 
destined on that afternoon to meet 
all their mutual acquaintances ; and 
amongst the first of these was Mr. 
Stanberry, whom Philip had not 
seen since he had been at Torquay. 
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Mr. Stanberry was in an excellent 
humour ; for he had carried an im- 
portant amendment in the House 
the night before, he had won the 
second prize at a pigeon-shooting 
match that morning, and he was 
to dine in the evening at a house 
where he expected to meet the 
Prime Minister. Philip pulled up 
by the railings ; and Mr. Stanberry 
shook hands with him, and took 
off his hat to Miss Violet, whom 
he knew slightly. 

‘Haven’t seen you for a year,’ 
he said; ‘not since we were at 
Torquay. How is that young lady 
who was there with her guardian— 
Miss Seaford, was that her name ?” 

‘She’s very well,’ said Philip 
curtly. 

And Mr. Stanberry glanced at 
Violet, and held his peace on that 
subject. 

‘Look here,’ he said. ‘I took 
a box for this evening at-Covent 
Garden for my daughters; but I 
can’t go, and neither can they. 
Can you make use of it ? 

Philip turned to Violet. 

‘Will you go? I can drive you 
home presently. You can dress at 
your leisure, come up to dinner, 
and we shall make a party of three 
or four.’ 

‘We could not do better,’ said 
Violet promptly. 

So Mr. Stanberry was thanked 
for his box ; and Violet was driven 
home. In due course she appeared 
at Mrs. Drem’s dinner-table ; and 
then it was arranged that Mrs. 
Drem should accompany them to 
the opera. 

But Violet’s observant eyes had 
already remarked some constraint 
in the manner of Philip and his 
stepmother, and suspected that 
something had occurred in the in- 
terval between Philip’s return home 
and her arrival. She was right in 


her conjecture. Something very im- 
portant had occurred. Her father, 
on leaving the young people in the 
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Park, had gone straight up to Mr. 
Drem’s house, in the gayest of 
moods. After what he had seen, 
he thought he was safe in claiming 
the aid which Mr. Drem had pro- 
mised him; and he accordingly 
made arrangements to rejoin Colo- 
nel Paterson, doubting not that, 
when they met at dinner, he, Sir 
James, would be a saved and happy 
man. 

‘When they are married, Sir 
James,’ said Richard Drem briefly, 
‘I shall be happy to advance you 
the money.’ 

‘This is too much of a bargain,’ 
said the other, flushing haughtily. 

‘I cannot help it, said Mr. 
Drem. ‘I am a man of business. 
I don’t lend money on bad se- 
curity ; neither do I give it away 
for nothing.’ 

Sir James rose. 

‘I can understand plain-speak- 
ing,’ he said; ‘but this seems to 
me intentional insult.’ 

‘It is nothing of the kind,’ said 
Richard Drem doggedly ; ‘it is only 
common sense. You'll be a fool if 
you take it any other way than it’s 
meant. You won't get the same 
chance again; and, as far as I 
see, the young people are likely to 
marry independently of our affairs.’ 

‘Then why drag my daughter 
into it in this way ?’ said Sir James. 
‘If they mean to marry, good and 
well; I have no objection. On 
the contrary, I could not wish her 
to get a better husband. Philip is a 
gentlemanly young man, thoroughly 
to be trusted, and certain to be an 
honourable man through his life.’ 

‘Ah, you say right—you say 
right!’ exclaimed Richard Drem. ‘I 
have spared no expense in bring- 
ing him up—none. You wouldn't 
believe what that boy has cost me ; 
and I don’t regret it. At present ] 
give him 3000/. a year—-3000/. a 
year. So that if your daughter is 
valuable in your eyes— 

‘Mr. Drem,’ said Sir James, with 
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some severity, ‘once for all, I will 
not have my daughter put into 
scales and weighed. If we are to 
transact this piece of business, it 


must be between ourselves. I will 
not have her dragged into it. Con- 


found it! added the tall baronet, 
with a flush of vexation and anger, 
‘I would rather sell every stick and 
stone in my house than insult my 
own daughter in this fashion !’ 

* You are a hasty man ; you are a 
man of hasty temper,’ said Richard 
Drem, with a gravity which at an- 
other moment would have made 
Sir James roar with laughter. ‘ You 
are only harming yourself with your 
hasty temper. If you like, you can 
leave your daughter out of the 
question altogether. Call it by any 
name you like. I will lend you the 
money, or give you the money, with- 
out any reference to the marriage ; 
but after the marriage has taken 
place. 

‘I cannot wait,’ said Sir James. 

*I can,’ said Mr. Drem. 

‘Isn't it sufficient for you to see 
that they are as good as engaged— 
that they must marry ? 

‘No; it is not sufficient. I ama 
cautious man. The money is at 
your disposal—so soon as they 
marry. Get your daughter to en- 
courage Philip to marry her.’ 

‘I will not, by God! cried Sir 
James. ‘Iam not sunk so low as 
that. I have tampered with the 
honour of my family long enough. 
Her mother would rise out of her 
grave to save the child from being 
degraded farther. I can afford to 
be ruined ; I cannot afford to let 
my daughter demean herself. Good- 
day to you.’ 

3efore Mr. Drem could recover 
from his surprise, Sir James had 
left the room and gone out of the 
house. 

‘He makes wry faces at the first 
spoonful ; but he'll swallow the 
whole of it yet,’ said the great mer- 
chant with a contemptuous grin. 
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Then he called his wife, and told 
her the whole story. 

‘You should have let him have 
the money, Richard,’ said Mrs. 
Drem thoughtfully. ‘ He will break 
off the marriage now.’ 

‘ He will ruin himself, if he does.’ 

‘But he is too proud to care. 
You must have offended him by 
your way of putting it. He was 
quite cheerful when he came ; he 
did not even stay to bid me good- 
evening as he went down-stairs.’ 

‘If his stomach is so proud as 
that,’ said Richard Drem, ‘he’d 
better learn to starve it.’ 

When Philip came in, his step- 
mother apprised him of all that 
had happened. 

‘You know the way your father 
has of talking,’ she said. ‘He 
must have insulted Sir James. And 
now, what is to be done? Think 
of Sir James becoming a bankrupt ; 
of Margery House being sold; of 
Violet and him having to live in 
obscure lodgings, perhaps in ex- 
treme want. It would break her 
heart to part with Margery House. 
She is fonder of it, and prouder of 
it, even than her father is. Think 
of their becoming beggars, Philip !’ 

‘There is no need for anything 
of the kind,’ said Philip calmly. ‘I 
will marry her if she likes.’ 

£ You will? cried Mrs. Drem with 
sudden joy. 

‘Yes,’ said Philip ; ‘I don’t see 
that I can do anything better.’ 

‘You will get a charming wife— 
such a charming wife! exclaimed 
Mrs. Drem in delight. ‘ You will 
be very happy, Philip—both of 
you. You have known each other 
so long; and Violet is such a dar- 
ling creature. O, my dear, I am 
quite anxious you should settle the 
matter at once. Would you prefer 
going to the opera alone ?” 

Philip laughed. 

‘Would you like to see a poor 
girl cabined up in a box, with no 
escape from the man who wants to 
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marry her? What if she says No? 
Wouldn’t it be a charming per- 
formance afterwards? Or shall I 
ask her just before the curtain 
falls ?” 

‘She cannot say No; she must 
say Yes,’ cried Mrs. Drem. ‘Do 
you know, Philip, you have made 
me as happy as both of you will 
be yourselves, I am sure. And I 
will go or not, just as you please.’ 

‘Of course you must go with 
us,’ said Philip ; and she went. 

The opera was Fra Diavolo. 
When Violet—who was dressed 
pretty nearly all in white, with 
pearls and a red rose in her black 
hair—took her seat, Zerlina was 
just coming forward to sing the 
Diavolo song, while the gentle- 
manly bandit sat and listened to 
her. The pretty servant-maid was 
no other than Pauline Lucca, of 
the shining eyes and thrush-like 
voice ; and the great audience ap- 
plauded the song so, that she had 
to sing it over again, and then the 
stage was left to the dramatic busi- 
ness among the brigands. 

Mr. Philip chose this interval to 
tell Violet, in very guarded terms, 
what had occurred between his fa- 
ther and Sir James. Mrs. Drem 
sat and busied herself so with the 
stage, that she apparently heard 
nothing ; while Violet, whose chair 
was drawn back from the front of 
the box, listened with an expression 
of alarm and pain on her face. 

‘ Per rimirar la bella, sang the 
brigand on the stage, quite un- 
heeded. 

‘What are we to do?’ said Violet. 
‘If papa is offended, he will sell 
Margery House rather than beg 
anything from Mr. Drem. And I 
know it must have been on my ac- 
count that he was hurt—he would 
not mind for himself. And think 
of his giving up the old house he 
is so proud of, Philip. It would 
break his heart. What is to be 
done—what can we do?’ 
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* Well, Violet,’ said he, ‘there is 
one easy remedy for all this trouble 
—and perhaps it is the best thing 
you and I can do now.’ 

She looked at him with a quick 
glance of inquiry and surprise, and 
a faint colour overspread her face. 
Zerlina was at this moment taking 
the money that was to be her wed- 
ding-portion, and her soldier-lover 
was crying with all his might, ‘Z 
posso domandare la tua mano a tuo 
padre? 

‘Why should we not marry, Vio- 
let?’ he said calmly. ‘We should 
live very happily together, I think.’ 

*O, Philip ! she said, ‘ how very 
generous of you! It is only for my 
sake you make the offer—I know 
it is.’ 

‘And you accept it ? 

‘Vittoria ! vittoria [ sang the sol- 
diers on the stage—bringing the 
first act to a conclusion, and pro- 
ducing a dead silence in the box. 
For they dared not speak now, or 
Mrs. Drem would overhear. 

‘How pretty she is, and how 
charmingly she sings! said Mrs. 
Drem. 

‘Yes,’ said Violet, rather absently. 

Mrs. Drem pretended not to see 
any anxiety or constraint in the 
girl’s face, and chattered on lightly 
until the curtain rose again and 
disclosed Zerlina’s sleeping apart- 
ment. 

‘You know what I have to offer 
you, Violet,’ said Philip, in an un- 
dertone. ‘And I know what you 
have to give. But people have mar- 
ried, and have lived very happily, 
who were merely drawn towards 
each other by great personal esteem 
and liking. We must both of us 
make the past a sealed book, and lay 
it by—tenderly enough, perhaps— 
that won’t matter. We cannot do 
better, Violet. You will save your 





father’s credit—you will keep the 
old house—and you will satisfy 
everybody concerned. 
you say ? 


What do 
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* Si, domani, st, domani,’ sang the 
pretty Zerlina, as she undressed her- 
self before the mirror, and thought 
of her marriage on the morrow. 

‘It is so kind of you, Philip, to 
make it appear that you are anxious 
for the marriage, when I know you 
only pretend to be, to make it easy 
for me to accept.’ 

‘Hush! You must not say such 
things !’ he said, with a smile. ‘ Do 
you think so little of yourself? 

‘ Questa vita, ad una serva! sang 
Zerlina, as if she were lending them 
a lyrical accompaniment to their 
whispered talk. 

‘Philip,’ said Violet, ‘you will 
see how grateful I shall be to you 
for your goodness. You will not 
regret it—if I can help it. I shall 
never forget what you have done 
for my father and myself—and I 
will try to repay you for your good- 
ness.’ 

‘Then that is settled,’ said he ; 
while Zerlina, on the stage, was 
drawing the curtains around her 
and singing, 





*O Vergine santa, in cui ho fede, 
Pregate per lui, pregate per me.’ 


Mrs. Drem turned at this junc- 
ture to see why they paid no atten- 
tion to what was going on, and so 
they were forced to occupy them- 
selves with the scene. You know 
that after Zerlina has retired to 
rest, praying for her lover, and 
thinking of the ceremony of the 
following day, her happiness is 
rudely interrupted. Lorenzo and 
his soldiers return, the brigand is 
discovered in her chamber, and the 
act closes in a tempest of indigna- 
tion, and anger, and grief. 

* Poor Zerlina ! said Violet. 

‘ But she will be married by and 
by,’ said Mrs. Drem, with a kindly 
smile. 

Violet glanced to see whether 
there was any hint in the words 
of Mrs. Drem having overheard 
what they had been talking about ; 
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but the pretty fair face was quite 
calm and assured, and the gray 
eyes told nothing. 

‘ Let us go and have a promenade 
in the saloon,’ said Philip, ‘and 
fancy ourselves at La Scala.’ 

‘It will take a good deal of 
fancy, my dear,’ said Mrs. Drem 
mildly. 

They went, nevertheless; and 
had some ices at one of the small 
tables, and then returned to their 
box. All during the last act they 
paid rather more attention to the 
opera than they had done; and 
when at last, Zerlina’s troubles and 
griefs being all over, the curtain 
came down on a crowd of rejoicing 
villagers, Philip said to his step- 
mother, 

‘I suppose Zerlina and Lorenzo 
get married to-morrow.’ 

‘1 suppose so,’ said Mrs. Drem. 

‘I think you may as well ask 
Violet now when she and I are to 
be married.’ 

Mrs. Drem, instead of betraying 
any surprise, took Violet by both 
her hands and affectionately kissed 
her on the cheek. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
OVER TOR BAY. 


THE small world of London imi- 
tates in one way that progressive 
movement of attraction and repul- 
sion which reigns throughout the 
universe, and is either making new 
suns or splitting them up. For a 
certain time the people of these 
realms converge to the great centre, 
until it swells and bursts, and sends 
them flying into all corners of the 
globe. But there are many who can- 
not wait for the autumn scattering. 
When the sunlight lies sleepily on 
the lilac-trees and limes of the 
squares—when the parks are trod- 
den gray and dry—when the water- 
carts cannot keep the streets moist 
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—when people’s houses are a tur- 
moil of visitors during the day and 
a sweltering cram at night—one 
gasps for air, and instinctively turns 
to the south, where the cool sea lies 
far off around breezy headlands. It 
is impossible to wait for the great 
centrifugal stampede, which will, 
perhaps, carry one to the equally 
hot streets of Florence, or the 
burning shores of Constanz, or the 
stifling galleries of Dresden and 
Vienna. Down in the south of 
England there are cunning nooks 
where the sea is green and clear, 
where the shingle is cold and white, 
and there are light winds playing 
about the shadows of the rocky 
cliffs. ‘These nooks are not to be 
found in the blank and bare mono- 
tony of the chalk line, where the 
air is full of white fire reflected 
from the cliffs, and even bird-life 
seems to have been burnt out of 
the scant and dusty bushes. They 
are to be found where the coast 
is jagged and dark—where there are 
hidden coves smothered in green 
foliage—where the small boats, ly- 
ing out in the sunlight, seem held 
in the air, so clear and shining is 
the deep water beneath. 

Mr. Philip said to himself, 

‘I must have one last look at 
Torquay by myself, for I will never 
take Violet there.’ 

So, with some more or less per- 
tinent excuse, he slipped out of 
his town circle, and made straight 
down for Devonshire. He did not 
know that Lilian Seaford was there, 
or he would not have gone. He 
wished merely to have a farewell 
ramble about the old places which 
he knew so well, which he might 
never see again; for he felt that 
he could not bear to take his wife 
there. 

It was an unhappy chance that 
brought them together; for what 
was the use of renewing the sharp 
and bitter pain that was past? Both 
of them were trying to forget. He 
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had never sought to see her, even, 
after the marriage. He had care- 
fully avoided going near Hamp- 
stead. He kad sent her no mes- 
sage, no token that he was alive ; 
and, so far as he was concerned, 
she might have been dead. They 
never met once—they took every 
precaution to let the past die out. 
They did everything that a prudent 
and practical world would have 
counselled them to do; but neither 
of them any the more succeeded 
in forgetting. 

Philip did not stop at Torquay 
on his downward journey. He went 
straight on to Totnes, and put up 
at the inn at which they had stayed, 
and rambled about the neighbour- 
hood, and took one walk down by 
the river-side. 

‘She said we two should never 
be here again together,’ he said 
to himself, ‘and I laughed at her 
anxious face. What if I were to 
see her now—and she were to come 
walking along the bank there ” 

Such an encounter was more pos- 
sible than he fancied ; but it did 
not take place. On the contrary, 
he met no one. The spring visi- 
tors to Torquay had all left for 
London—at least such of them as 
were not detained by illness—and 
there were no more parties of tour- 
ists coming to see the river. 

Next day he sailed down the 
Dart; and the woods now were 
heavy with foliage, and the mea- 
dows a deep velvet-green with their 
long grass and its white-and-yellow 
stars. All about Dartmouth, too, 
the summer flowers were in bloom ; 
and as you passed garden-walls, 
there was an odour of honeysuckle 
or sweet-brier in the warm air. He 
went down to the small church 
at the point—that, and the great 
blue sea that lay along the line 
of the sky, were the only things 
which had not changed. Dartmouth 
looked quite a different town now; 
but the sea was the same sea that 
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he and Lilian had looked at to- 
gether. It was here that she had 
turned away quickly from the great 
expanse of blue, and put her hands 
over her eyes, and found that she 
could carry up to London a picture 
of the sea that she loved. 

‘Does she ever look at it now ?” 
he said, as he sat down on a bit 
of the old castle, overlooking the 
steep rocks and the water. ‘ Does 
she ever think of Torquay? and is 
the memory of it as pleasant as 
she used to say it would be? IfI 
had never seen Torquay, I should 
have found life more bearable.’ 

Indeed, he scarcely dared ven- 
ture thither. When he drew near, 
on the next day, the three hills 
and their white villas and trees, it 
was with a strange sort of appre- 
hension. He felt that he could 
scarce bear to look again at the 
pleasant places that were once so 
familiar to them. Nevertheless he 
went to the same hotel at which 
they had stayed, and hired the 
same rooms. 

The waiters thought it rather odd 
that a single gentleman should want 
a big sitting-room—which he used 
very seldom, and which was costly. 
But cost was not a matter of much 
consequence to him ; and he kept 
the room. When he first entered 
it, he had gone straight to the win- 
dow. In a corner of one of the 
panes—so small as scarcely to be 
visible—he found the letters ‘L. S.’ 
inscribed on the glass—he had 
scrawled them there in a listless 
fit on the evening before they left. 

There now interposed between 
them but the breadth of a small 
town, and neither knew it. Two 
days he spent there, driving about 
to places in the neighbourhood, or 
lounging on foot round the rocky 
shore ; but he and Lilian had ne- 
ver met. On the third day, how- 
ever, he had gone up to the top 
of Flagstaff-hill, and seated him- 
self on one of the benches there. 

, 
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He had a book in his hand. It 
was a volume which Lilian had 
got from the library when they 
were down there, and which she 
had been wicked enough to use— 
as she used most books, of what- 
ever sanctity—for the pressing of 
wild flowers as they walked along. 
Philip remembered the name of 
this book—sent for it to the library 
—purchased it from the librarian, 
and had now walked up here to 
turn over the leaves. 

There, sure enough, were the 
faint stains, that had been left by 
the wild flowers—a tinge of pink or 
purple, as the case might be, with 
the outline of the stalk and the 
blossom indicated. How well he re- 
membered the dingy yellow leaves 
of this book, in which she used to 
deposit these treasures, despite his 
remonstrances! He attached a ro- 
mantic interest to the dull brown 
cover—it had many a time been 
pressed by her hand. 

On the top of this windy hill, 


with the great curve of the bay run- 
ning out into the sea down there 
in the south, and with the far coast 
stretching eastward until it was 
lost in the white mist of the sky, he 


thought he was quite alone. He 
sat and dreamed there, with the 
book on his knee, of those brief 
sweet days of his last sojourn in 
this place ; and then he rose to go 
away, sick at heart. 

He saw Lilian Seaford coming 
towards him ; and a giddiness came 
over him. She did not see him 
—she might not see him at all, 
if she only changed the direction 
of her steps somewhat, and went 
to another seat. She was looking 
far out to sea as she walked along, 
and seemed quite unaware of his 
presence. 

Nordid she see him. The grace- 
ful figure, dressed all in black, pass- 
ed on; and the girl sat down on 
a seat near the edge of the rocks, 
and opened a book that she carried, 
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though she gazed out on the sea, 
and not on its pages. How beau- 
tiful she looked, his darling of old, 
with the sunlight on the splendour 
of her brown hair! But her face 
was dreadfully pale, and there was 
a sunken look about the sad eyes 
which touched him keenly. Had 
it not been for that, I think he 
would have gone away, and spared 
her the pain of the meeting; but 
looking at the misery of her eyes, 
his heart yearned to go and say a 
kindly word to her. What harm 
could there be in it? Let them 
meet as friends merely; but he 
could not help going to look into 
the sad face of his old love once 
more. 

She started up from her seat with 
a slight cry, as if it was his spectre 
that had appproached her, and re- 
garded him with fear and appre- 
hension. 

‘Won't you speak to me, Lilian ?’ 
he said. ‘May we not speak to 
each other?” 

She looked at him, and the tears 
welled-up in her eyes. 

‘I cannot be unkind to you, 
Philip; but—but you must go 
away. Whydid youcome? Have 
we not suffered enough? Why did 
you come and make it worse ?’ 

‘I did not seek you, Lilian,’ he 
said. ‘I did not know you were 
here. We have met by a pure ac- 
cident—why should we go away 
from each other like strangers ” 

‘We need not do that,’ she said, 
with a sad smile, for his words had 
reassured her. ‘Sit down and let 
us talk a little ; then you will go 
away—from Torquay I mean, or I 
will go. For we must not meet, 
Philip.’ 

* You have not been well, Lilian,’ 
he said, looking at her. 

He was trembling in every limb. 
She, on the contrary, so soon as 
she knew that their meeting was an 
accident, seemed quite calm and 
satisfied. 








‘It does not matter much now,’ 
she said, with the same strange sad 
smile on her face, and a kindly 
light in her eyes. ‘I have no one 
to order me about, and make me 
keep well, as you used to do, Philip. 
And so you have come down to 
Torquay? It is very pretty now, is 
itnot? Are youall alone, Philip?’ 

‘How can you talk like that, 
Lilian ’ he cried. ‘ You are trying 
to look cheerful, and your heart is 
breaking. My darling, my darling! 
you are killing yourself ; and I am 
standing by helpless, as if I had 
never been your friend, and could 
do nothing for you. But see now, 
Lilian: I will take you away from 
this country altogether—we will go 
away from England, and my little 
girl will grow merry again, and be 
glad! You are looking so old, 
Lilian—so worn! I did not know. 
But see now, my darling, we will 
go away from England altogether, 
and you will grow young again, 
and you will learn to laugh !’ 

The tears were running down his 
cheeks as he spoke, and he had 
caught both her hands in his. She 
gently released herself and rose, 
and stood ata little distance, quite 
calm. 

‘I cannot be angry with you, 
Philip—you know I never could 
be angry with you—but you don’t 
know what you say. You ask me 
to go away with you to another 
country—should I be your wife 
there, Philip ?’ 

He could not answer ; and she 
continued in the same gentle voice, 

‘I cannot be angry with you, 
Philip—I know what you suffer, 
my poor boy—you do not know 
what you say. But if Iam to speak 
any more to you now, you must 

not mention that again. And per- 
haps we shall not have another 
chance of talking together.’ 

‘Sit down, Lilian,’ he said. ‘I 
will say no more about it—there is 
an angel looking out of your eyes, 
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and you know what is right. I do 
not. I think the world is all wrong; 
and we are blundering about what 
is wickedness, and what is not wick- 
edness, when our own hearts tell 
us that these laws are monstrous. 
I say there is no sin in our going 
away together—the sin lay in these 
Lawsons telling you you ought to 
keep a ridiculous oath—’ 

‘Hush, Philip! she said. ‘That 
is all past now. We must take our 
life as we find it. There are peo- 
ple far worse off than we are. We 
have kindly friends, and no diffi- 
cult work to accomplish. Look at 
our being here now, in circum- 
stances that thousands would think 
inconceivably fortunate and happy.’ 

‘You have grown very wise, 
Lilian,’ he said ; ‘ but all this plea- 
sant life has not kept your cheek 
from being thin and wasted, and 
you will have gray hair long before 
your time.’ 

‘I hope I shall never have gray 
hair,’ she said, rather sadly. 

‘You mean that you wish to die,’ 
he said ; ‘and yet you ask me to be 
thankful for our lives.’ 

* You are a man,’ she said. ‘ You 
have an active life before you. 
You have plenty to occupy your- 
self with ; and you must forget all 
these old dreams. Philip,’ she 
added suddenly, ‘is it true that you 
are going to get married ?” 

‘What would you say, if I were 
to answer yes?” 

‘I would say, that I was very 
glad, she said, with her frank 
honest eyes looking up into his 
face. 

‘That is like your noble and 
generous heart. But I must tell 
you all about it,’ he added, rather 
shamefacedly ; ‘ for I would nothave 
you think that I could change so 
lightly, and wish to marry only for 
my own sake.’ 

So he began, and told her of 
all the complicated circumstances 
which surrounded the proposed 
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marriage. Lilian listened very at- 
tentively all through. 

‘I am very glad, Philip,’ she said, 
with a kindly smile. ‘ But you 
must not think that an apology is 
necessary. You must not marry 
her thinking you are doing any- 
thing wrong. It is what you ought 
to do ; and many a year afterwards, 
if she is what you say she is, you 
will be glad. If you like her so 
well, and if you admire her so 
much, you will become very fond 
of her, I know.’ 

She uttered a slight sigh as she 
finished the words. Her eyes were 
looking out towards the sea—to- 
wards the point of Berry Head, 
round which they had sailed in the 
old bygone time. Her thoughts 
had reverted to that period, and to 
the dreams she had then permitted 
herself to dream, that some day she 
might perhaps be to Philip what 
she now hoped Violet Kingscote 
would be. It was heartbreaking to 
him to see the pathetic wistfulness 
of her eyes and the calm sadness 
of her face. It was the face of a 
woman now, no longer that of a 
girl; and he could not somehow 
help associating it with gray hair 
and the bitterness of a wasted life. 

The purity and resignation of 
that face had its effect upon him. 
He dared no more propose that 
she should burst the bonds that 
held her, and fly from England with 
him. There was in reality ‘an 
angel looking out of her eyes ; and 
he sat and wondered what the end 
should be —if this beautiful frail 
young life were slowly to die away 
before his gaze, and leave the earth 
emptied of its rarest loveliness. 

Then she rose. 
‘I did not think I could have 





met you, and talked to you so calm- 
ly,’ she said. ‘ But I have so often 
thought that we might meet, that it 
was scarcely a surprise. Now you 
will say good-bye ; and we must not 
see each other again for many years. 
Then youwill let me see your wife, 
Philip; and perhaps there would be 
no harm then in my becoming her 
friend—if so grand a lady would 
care to speak to me, and if you 
yourself have not forgotten me.’ 

‘Forgotten you, Lilian !’ 

‘ Ah, no, you will not forget me, 
Philip ; I know you too well to fear 
that,’ she said. ‘ And if anything 
should happen to me soon, and 
your wife would come with you to 
see me— 

*O, Lilian, what do you mean !’ 
he cried in despair. ‘I will not 
leave you like this! I will not 
leave you! I will stay and watch 
over you until you have got better. 
My darling, you are dying of this 
misery! I will not go away from 
you any more!’ 

‘Hush ! she said gently. ‘You 
must go away, Philip ; and now I 
am not very ill. This air will make 
me quite strong; and you must 
not think of me at all. You must 
go away up to London at once.’ 

Then she took his hand and 
looked up into his face. 

‘I am not sorry I ever met you, 
Philip,’ she said. ‘ You are the best 
man I have known; and I have 
faith in you. You will be a good 
man all your life, and a good hus- 
band to her. Good-bye, now—and 
do not be too sad-hearted.’ 

She raised his hand to her lips 
and kissed it gently, and went away. 
He sat down on the bench that 
she had just quitted, and covered 
his face and wept like a child. 








MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


THE WAIL FOR ADONIS. 
From the Idyls of Bion. 
—_—~—— 


RAIsE we the wail for Adonis. ‘The Loves all join to lament him. 
Comely Adonis lies low on the mountain ; and beautiful Venus 

Mourns for her loved and lost ; from his wound the life-blood is flowing 
Down o’er his snowy skin: his eyelids close—and for ever. 

Gone is the rose from his lips ; while cold and dead fall the kisses 
Venus is showering still, though knowing that lifeless Adonis 

Recks not, alas, her prodigal signs of undying affection. 


Woe for thee, fair Cytherea ; Adonis hath left thee for ever! 

Straight when she saw the wound in the form of her comely Adonis, 
Saw the black blood trickle fast where the tusk ofthe monster had torn him, 
Twining her arms round the corse, she cried, ‘O stay, my Adonis ! 
Ill-starred Adonis, O stay, whilst I bid thee farewell, though for ever ; 
Fold thee once more to my heart, and blend our life-breath in kisses. 

No ; thou art fled far away, dear Adonis, to Acheron gloomy, 

Down to the halls of the monarch relentless ; whilst I, an Immortal, 
Chained to a hated life, cannot follow Adonis to Hades. 

Queen of that shadowy realm, thou hast gathered my love to thy bosom; 
All that is bravest and best descends to thy pitiless mansion. 
Thrice-beloved, thou art dead ; like a vision my love-dream hath faded ; 
Lost is my magic charm. O rash one, why wouldst thou venture, 
Dear as thou wast to me, of the chase the dangerous pastime ?” 

Thus wailed beautiful Venus. The Loves all joined in lamenting. 


Woe for thee, fair Cytherea ; Adonis hath left thee for ever ! 

Een as the wound of Adonis wells forth drops of his life-blood, 

So fall the tears of Venus ; and each is sweetly transfigured— 

Roses upspring from his blood: blue anemones rise from her tear-drops. 


Raise we the wail for Adonis. Adonis is gone, and for ever! 

Yet why mourn in the woods, O queen, thy hunter belovéd ? 

Fair is his couch ; for Adonis is lapped in leaves of the greenwood. 
Beautiful lies he in death, and calm as of old in his slumbers. 
Kingly reposes he now in regal swathings of purple, 

Whilst the weeping Loves are raising a requiem o’er him, 

Clipping their golden locks for Adonis. One with his arrows 
Follows him ; one with his bow; a third his quiver is bearing. 
This one hath loosened his sandal ; and this, from a golden vessel 
Pouring the lustral water, tenderly washes his bloodstains ; 

Whilst from behind with his wings another fans his pale forehead. 


Still for the reft Cytherea the Loves all join in lamenting. 

Hymen hath veiled, for her woe, his lamps in the house of rejoicing ; 
Torn are the nuptial wreaths ; no longer the Song of the Bridal 
Echoes in joyous strain ; ’tis changed to funeral dirges. 

Wail all the Graces in concert the loss of the comely Adonis— 

Wail ; but he hears them not—his soul is prisoned in Hades. 








MY ROMANCE AT GRANADA. 


‘Here, brother Sancho, we can put our hands up to the elbows in what are called 


adventures,’'—Don Quixote. 


—>—— 


THE countless volumes which have 
been written recording the adven- 
tures of tourists in Spain—for the 
most part singularly prosaic—have 
not detracted in the least from the 
reputation of the country of Don 
Quixote. The character of being 
a very hotbed for the growth of the 
passions, and for their development 
with incidents in the highest degree 
sensational, clings to the country ; 
and the Peninsula is still liable to 
be spoken of as ‘ that land of love 
and mystery.’ 

With the enthusiasm peculiar to 
cold-blooded Englishmen, I had 
always longed to observe the burn- 
ing plains and passions of las Es- 
pahas; and my regiment being 
ordered to Gibraltar, affording the 
wished-for opportunity, I started, 
as soon as the leave-season set 
in, to ride to Granada 77a Ronda, 
and seek adventures. 

It is impossible to ride through 
the valley of Granada and not think 
kindly on the Infidel of former 
times: with his love of flowers and 
beauty in every shape, including 
the sound of running water, and 
the bright side of Nature generally, 
which he did his very best to render 
brighter still ; nor can we avoid ap- 
preciating the tact he has displayed 
in carrying out the design that Na- 
ture hinted for creating an earthly 
Paradise there. Coming from ‘the 
Rock,’ where my temporary home 
was in a barrack built by unes- 
thetical Christian architects, the 
beauty appeared brighter still; it 
seemed as though such numbers 
of people must have been so very 


happy there ; and the suggestion 
was an agreeable accompaniment 
to the scene. 

After a few days’ sight-seeing, 
and when the novelty had a little 
worn off, I began to feel rather so- 
litary amidst all those bright sur- 
roundings. Fancy would persist in 
painting with lively colours how 
pleasant it would be to sit clasping 
some fair hand while watching the 
sun setting behind the dusky old 
Alhambra walls and the ranges of 
the Alpujarras beyond ; while the 
snows of the still more Gistant 
Sierra Nevada turned to the colour 
of pomegranate juice, finally be- 
neath the moonlight bleaching to 
a heliotrope gray. 

Within the city the fair forms 
of the Granadejias, coming out like 
stars at twilight hour—only there 
is no twilight there—to inhale the 
evening breeze on the promenades 
by the Xenil and Darro rivers, or 
sitting fanning their pretty faces in 
quaint old balconies, were still more 
suggestive of philandering thaneven 
the landscape, the sunset, or the 
moonlight on the mountains. The 
citron, myrtle, and turtle, too, a- 
bounded in a perfect embarras de 
richesses, but accompanied by no 
sign of the thrilling adventures sup- 
posed to be indigenous to these 
southern latitudes. 

My abode was at a rather com- 
fortless hotel in Granadacity, where, 
with the exception of some Spanish 
officers who patronised the /ad/e- 
@héte dinner—and some of them 
very good fellows—there was no 
one to interrupt my sentimental 
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longings, or even listen to their re- 
cital, Dota Serafina, sole daughter 
of our landlord’s house and heart, 
far from being a romantic person- 
age, was the only womankind of 
the establishment. She was an el- 
derly Venus upwards of thirty, ans- 
wering to fifty farther north; she 
was slip-shod, uncombed, and un- 
savoury in the extreme; she in- 
dulged in conversation of such im- 
propriety that it would have brought 
blushes into the cheek of a non- 
commissioned officer in charge of 
a barrack-room ; while the strange 
ingenuity and blasphemy of her 
oaths would have given points to 
Billingsgate, beating it hollow. 

Sad to relate, fair Andalucia has 
many such daughters. Youth with 
them is too short for anything but 
love; and age—too long and dreary 
for religious observances and gos- 
sip completely to occupy the time 
—comes before the body has been 
purified from its earthly inclina- 
tions. However, it was not to make 
studies of age and ugliness that I 
had started on Spanish travel ; and 
at last hope seemed to promise a 
dawn of better things. 

At a lofty balcony in one of the 
narrow streets leading from the 
Plaza Madalena, I had beheld every 
evening, on returning from my daily 
ride, a damsel of great beauty, to 
whom my bow in passing, and other 
signs of admiration, appeared not 
to be indifferent. A wealth of black 
hair, the usual bright - coloured 
flower nestling amid its softly-twist- 
ed braids, formed a fitting frame to 
a face of dazzling fairness. Eyes 
of lustrous beauty were those look- 
ing down at me from the eyrie I 
so longed to climb ; and the float- 
ing summer veil—as cleverly man- 
aged as was the coquettish fan— 
gave the last artistic finish to the 
picture, over which the light of the 
moon or stars threw a halo render- 
ing it oo bewitching. With the ob- 
stacles of several pairs of stairs to 
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surmount, duefas, of course, to be 
encountered, and without any guide 
to show how these latter impedi- 
ments were to be got over, I looked 
around for a Leporello, for which 
purpose no better suggesting him- 
self than the Serafina’s papa, I forth- 
with determined to take that re- 
spectable person into my confid- 
ence. To judge Don Tomaso from 
a physiognomical point of view, he 
appeared to me a person wasted 
on the present century, when a 
man’s fortunes cannot be always 
safely advanced by freedom from 
all prejudice and utter disregard for 
the laws which have been framed 
to protect the weaker classes, and 
which even in Azs land have their 
guardians, though generally of an 
unenthusiastic nature. 

He was a man bordering upon 
sixty, of cat-like quietness in his 
movements, a colourless face, well- 
cut cruel features, and: with small 
hands and feet, that told of Moor- 
ish ancestry. The usual Andalu- 
cian love of ‘ effect’ showed itself 
in his well-cared-for half-majo cos- 
tume ofa short thickly-frogged and 
braided jacket, tight trousers of 
showy pattern, girt at the waist with 
a ‘loud’ faja of Valencian embroid- 
ery. He supplemented his duties 
of host in the Fonda by exercising 
the profession of letter-writer, and 
sat all day at a table in the fatio 
giving audience to his clients, and 
never appearing to watch what was 
going on around him. My land- 
lord’s ‘mixed business’ was adver- 
tised to the outer world on a board 
hanging outside the doorway, which 
bore the inscription, ‘Se escriben 
cartas y memoriales, se colocan 
sirvientes y se arreglan casamien- 
tos’ (‘ Letters and petitions written, 
servants placed, and marriages ar- 
ranged’). 

When there was no press of busi- 
ness, I was sometimes admitted to 
the favour of his conversation ; and 
as he was well supplied with the 
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self-respect and self-possession so 
essential to easy manners, the boon 
was appreciated, though I some- 
times wished that garlic had not 
constituted so very evidently the 
flavour of his favourite dishes. He 
received in the most benignant man- 
ner my avowal of admiration for his 
countrywomen in general, and for 
the beauty of the lofty balcony in 
particular ; and while carefully pre- 
paring a fresh quill, thus graciously 
expressed himself : 

‘In Andalucia we have a pro- 
verb, sehor mio, which says that 
“ girls and vineyards require much 
guarding ;” and it is a good one, for 
we have clever despoilers of both 
these—our chief treasures—in the 
Vega. But, caballero, you will not 
have the worst of advisers in my- 
self; the experience of a man of 
heart and honour, though he may 
be but a poor simple brute, is not 
to be despised, for (another pro- 
verb) in these cases mas vale mana 
que fuerza.* Here we compare the 
two sexes to fire and phosphorus ; 
true, the balcony may be lofty and 
window-gratings strong, but what 
matter if a skilful hand strikes the 
flint? Nombre de Dios! we will 
light a blaze that will astonish you, 
senorico. How I felicit myself on 
this chance of being selected as 
your confidant! Who in Granada 
city can compose more touching 
letters and petitions than myself, 
or at a more reasonable rate? My 
ingenuity is such that I have pro- 
cured clerkships in government offi- 
ces for young men who could not 
write a syllable, and who were 
obliged to have recourse to me 
to sign their names on the re- 
ceipts for their salaries. And as 
for my discretion —Caramba !— 
why, it is proverbial throughout the 
city. In any affair confided to my 
discretion, I will answer for it that 
not even the collar of my shirt 
shall find it out! The letter I will 

* Better skill than strength, 
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now write (price two pesetas ; for 
a foreigner I always charge at the 
lowest rate) shall ripen the fig, and 
make it fall at your feet. The de- 
livery of it shall be intrusted to a 
gentlewoman of honourable charac- 
ter, who devotes the time she is not 
engaged in religious exercises to 
affairs of this nature.’ 

Alas, no copy is extant of that 
combustible composed by Don To- 
maso, but its commencing sentence 
I laid up in my memory for future 
use. 

‘ Querub encantadora (enchant- 
ing cherub) ! ‘may each bud of the 
red carnation, the emblem of my 
wild passion which accompanies 
this letter, tell you, as it unfolds 
before the sunlight, even as my 
heart opens towards the paradise 
of your beauty, that I love you, 
and grovel on the earth till you bid 
me rise up and be happy.’ 

Of course for two pesetas there 
was a great deal more than this; 
and when it was finished and signed 
‘Don Edouardo’ we were very 
proud of our performance; and 
that same day the honourable lady, 
not being engaged in her religious 
exercises, started in charge of it, 
accompanied by a porter from the 
market carrying a huge clove car- 
nation in a flower-pot. Encourag- 
ing symptoms soon followed ous 
avowal : next day the happy clove 
carnation was blooming in the bal- 
cony by Aer side, and her fair hands 
dropped a red rosebud, which fell 
on my hat as I passed, & mez 
en fair, looking as_ sentimental 
as possible, but feeling a little 
guilty. 

A tea-rose, two jasmines (white 
and yellow), a pot of musk, and 
another of marigolds followed in 
quick succession to bloom in the 
hanging garden of my love ; while 
a still more touching—and more 
expensive—letter was composed by 
Don Tomaso. Affairs now became 
exciting in the extreme, and began 
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to assume a character of romance 
and mystery delightful to revel in. 

One early morning, before I was 
out of bed, a very terrible-looking 
and partially bald old woman was 
ushered with much solemn whis- 
pering into my room. This was 
mine host’s respectable lady friend, 
who had again trenched on the time 
in which she should have been 
muttering Aves to bring me a dear 
darling love of a letter, written on 
the coarsest of paper, covered with 
blots,and the bad spelling carried to 
an excess that betrayed emotion of 
no common sort. A dollar was the 
reward of her fidelity, and mutter- 
ing blessings as she retreated, the 
bald lady hurried to make up for 
lost time by attending an early 
mass, 

My first Spanish love-letter com- 
menced, ‘Muy Sefor mio; was 
signed, ‘ Vicenza’ (sweet name!) ; 
and in it, with much graceful elo- 
quence, the ‘ Senor ingles’ was in- 
formed that his avowal of passion 
had met with sympathy on the part 
of the Andalucian maiden, in token 
of which she would ialk with him 
that very night from behind the 
window - gratings on the ground- 
floor of her house. However pic- 
turesque it may be, there is, to a 
practical Englishman, something 
very unbusinesslike in the Spanish 
fashion of love-making, with iron 
rejas of the window intervening be- 
tween two parties who have met to 
discuss matters in which proximity 
is of such essential aid to argu- 
ment. 

I must confess to feeling a little 
nervous when the hour approached 
as to my maiden speech on love, 
in the language of which, at that 
time, I knew the least ; having re- 
ferred, however, to a dialogue-book 
under the heading ‘ To express the 
affections of the soul,’ in the hopes 
of getting a good lead-off for an oc- 
casion where we all know that the 
chief importance lies in the begin- 


nings, and finding nothing stronger 
than ‘ how charming ” ‘ how delight- 
ful ‘how distressing !’ and phrases 
of similar calibre, I determined to 
trust to whatever pantomime might 
be possible under the circumstances 
and the inspiration of the moment. 

There was no light but from the 
stars and a few oil-lanterns slung 
across the street as — wearing a 
cloak, pronounced de rigueur by 
Leporello, and which he devoted 
much pains to draping—I sallied 
forth to lean, as gracefully as pos- 
sible in the unaccustomed costume, 
against the hateful barrier of win- 
dow-gratings, behind which stood 
Vicenza like a Madonna in a street 
shrine. Alas, there were no little 
oil-lamps in Aer cage, but the faint 
star-light in part revealed her beau- 
ty, and my few Spanish expressions 
proved equal to the occasion. No 
women are more sharp than those 
sleepy-looking southerners in the 
interpretation of love-speeches ad- 
dressed to themselves ; and a love- 
letter in Egyptian hieroglyphics, or a 
declaration in the Gentoo or Kaffir 
tongues, would not be too much 
for their ingenuity. As for Vicenza, 
her quickness in arriving at the 
meaning of the stupid remarks I 
favoured her with was deserving of 
unqualified praise; and with her 
evident appreciation of myself, my 
love increased. 

How quickly passed the hour of 
happiness! Scarcely was the pain 
of parting lightened by the promise 
of other similar indulgences, and the 
succeeding days were only endur- 
able during those portions passed 
at the cruel window-grating. 

Of course one does not make 
love for the sake of one’s educa- 
tion, but nevertheless it was quite 
a comfort to find how my colloquial 
knowledge of the Spanish language 
was increasing, and the progress I° 
made enabled me to put on elo- 
quent pressure for a less-fettered 
style of flirtation than those horri- 
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ble rejas admitted of. After much 
entreaty, it was settled that my 
beautiful darling should meet me 
at the Fuente de los Avellaiios 
at the inconveniently early hour of 
5 A.M. The bald lady, if it was no 
particular saint’s day, would act as 
duena, and a parcel of a sweetmeat 
she affectionated was to be taken as 
a bribe to her to sit still and munch 
lollipop by the fountain while we 
wandered alone in the surrounding 
groves. 

It was impossible for our love toas- 
sume more picturesque features ; no 
transformation-scene for the moon- 
light meetings could be brighter 
than the romantic spot chosen for 
our next rendezvous, where, for 
generations past, the youth of Gra- 
nada have sworn to the truth of 
their love—as the youth of all na- 
tions always do, have done, and 
will swear, finding believing listen- 
ers as long as human nature exists. 

It is just a little bit troublesome 
to be obliged to get up early and 
have to make love before break- 
fast—no doubt it is a strain on 
one’s resources; but a penalty can- 
not be grudged for the pleasure 
of posing @ fa Don Juan, and— 
noblesse oblige. As Spanish women 
can never be induced to leave the 
house other than very early or very 
late in the day, so that their com- 
plexions may not suffer from the 
damaging effects of the sunshine, 
Vicenza’s disregard for my comfort 
was fully justified ; and her taking 
the necessary precautions for pre- 
serving the beauty which had at- 
tracted my attention might indeed 
be viewed in the light of an in- 
direct compliment. Don Tomaso 
himself awoke me at four o’clock 
on the auspicious morn with offered 
coffee and the expression of his best 
wishes ; and not long after, I walked 
with a beating heart (smoking a bad 
cigar, which, to a certain extent, may 
have accounted for the increased 
pulsation) forth from Granada city 
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to meet my love, the sticky sweet- 
meat not forgotten. 

Half-way down the side of the 
Alhambra Hill gushes forth the 
clear stream denominated the Fu- 
ente de los Avellaios; and to see 
thence the sun rising over the 
many-coloured fields in the Vega, 
the Christian domes, and old Moor- 
ish towers, while it illuminates the 
water-courses which abound on all 
sides (nowhere in that valley is rush 
of water unheard), brightening the 
dull red of the Alhambra walls to 
scarlet, tinging with rose-colour the 
distant snows of the Sierra, would 
suffice to counteract a much deeper 
grievance than early rising and wait- 
ing for an unpunctual woman. 

Half an hour passed, and no sign 
of my sejfiorita, as I sat listening to 
the gurgle of the gold-giving Darro 
down below, and to the shouts and 
songs ascending from the caves of 
gitanos on the opposite hillside. 
What a field for imagination sur- 
rounded me! I thought of the gor- 
geous harem in the now ruined pa- 
lace above; the songs and music 
once echoing there, the queens 
of beauty who smilingly listened, 
formed fitting subjects for reflec- 
tion. But on that bright yet chilly 
morning my mind was perversely 
haunted by the gloomier dramas 
of the Moorish occupation ; the 
massacre of the Abencerrages, or 
the flight of the dethroned Boab- 
dil, whose route towards Alhamha 
I could trace in my mind’s eye 
across the plain: to be sure I did 
not feel very well, a second of the 
bad cigars having been indulged 
in to while away the moments. 

Two darkly-clad female figures 
were, at last seen ascending the 
steep pathway leading from the city; 
and the throbbing of my heart, 
overcoming every other sensation, 
tuld me that Vicenza was ap- 


proaching. I went forward to meet 
her there in the bright morning 
sunlight ; and her bald and pious 
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protector having received her sop 
of sweetmeats sat down on the spot 
to tackle them, and mutter Ave 
Marias like a prize chaperon as she 
was, while we wandered on alone, 
to lose our way amid a labyrinth of 
small and intricate paths under the 
‘greenwood tree.’ The veil floating 
round Vicenza hid her beauty from 
my enamoured gaze; but amid its 
folds could be seen ‘the red, red 
rose’ ornamenting the hair that re- 
quired nothing to enhance its beau- 
ty; the creamy skin could be de- 
tected even through the thick lace ; 
also, no coy drapery could hide 
bright glimpses from eyes of be- 
witching darkness. 

She spoke! and then—could it 
be fancy?—but when she smilingly 
said that but for the Aefadora (the 
she hairdresser) disappointing her, 
‘maldita sea’ (might she be d—d), 
they would have been more punc- 
tual, it seemed that my fair one’s 
teeth were nearly as black as her 
eyes! But no, it could not be; 
and wandering on, I repeated in 
the very worst Castilian how I loved 
her. Her hand was in mine; and 
as we walked on through that fairy 
scene the sound of the bubbling 
fountain fell soothingly on the ear: 
the sun’s rays had now dispelled 
the chill of early morn ; by degrees 
the folds of that envious veil fell 
back, and then ... Ah! why that 
sensation, as though a ¢Aird of the 
bad cigars had been consumed ? 
Whence that wish to fly, like Boab- 
dil the deposed, from the delights 
of Granada, though without his la- 
mentations and despair? Could 
that face, of which the searching 
sunlight disclosed the horrid se- 
crets, be that of my Vicenza, which 
in the lofty balcony and by the 
moonlight had seemed so fair? 
Was that the idol to which I had 
sacrificed clove-carnations, musk, 
and marigolds? Alas, all too true ! 

That morning light scrupled not 
to reveal the gray threads mingling 
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with such portions of the raven 
tresses as were her own; making 
them to shine and stand out as 
prominently as the streams it illu- 
minated in the valley below, while 
unmistakable signs of shaving could 
be detected on chin and upper lip, 
which the powder, applied over 
much grease, could not conceal. 

Poor me—poor Vicenza! Even 
at that supreme moment I could 
not but think who was the more 
to be pitied of us two, as she so 
evidently Aad been singularly hand- 
some. Her figure was as graceful 
as ever; her small feet still bore 
her over the rough ground with the 
marvellous specialty in movement 
peculiar to her countrywomen ; her 
eyes were still bright and expres- 
sive ; the outline of nose and chin 
perfect ; but necessary repairs had 
made hideous patchwork to replace 
the soft skin and dimples of former 
days; in short, she reminded me 
of nothing more than those faded 
and battered butterflies which have 
managed, by seeking refuge in some 
warm corner of a conservatory, to 
survive the summer, and that, when 
a ray of winter sunshine chances 
to come out, flap their poor stiff 
wings in an effort to fly, forgetting 
that all their gay comrades of the 
summer days have succumbed to 
Nature’s law, so averse to the dura- 
tion of beauty and happiness. 

With the falling of Vicenza’s veil, 
vanished my boyhood’s dream of 
fair Spanish maidens waiting to be 
loved in bowers by the Guadalqui- 
ver, ever ready to express their 
devotion and delight in song and 
dance and the language of flowers ; 
always selecting par préference good- 
looking foreigners on whom to be- 
stow their choicest favours. 

* * » » . 

Next day, preparatory to leaving 
Granada city for ever, I asked for 
the landlord's bill, which, on being 
presented, I found to contain some 
items of an unusual character : ‘To 
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love-letters, paper included, four 
dollars. To one locket of imita- 
tion gold, three dollars.’ This valu- 
able article of jewelry, bearing an 
enamelled heart of turquoise blue 
in the centre, was intended as a 
salve for my deserted lady-love’s 
lacerated feelings. 

Finally came the small charge of 
three pesetas—a sum representing 
the partially bald lady’s valuation 
of the time she had lost from her 
soul’s cultivation while lending me 
her valuable aid. 

Don Tomaso, as usual, quoted a 
proverb when I bade him adieu. 


Farewell ! 


‘Wives, senor,’ he said, ‘and 
clothes are better chosen by candle- 
light.’ 

As I was starting to ride away 
from Granada, like Boabdil, wé Al- 
hamha, Serafina the slatternly said, 
while handing me a packet of their 
hotel cards for distribution at Gib- 
raltar, 

‘ Adios, sehor don Edouardo mio; 
send your friends to us, where they 
shall be well cared for, and learn 
from my own lips how you played 
the mischief among the girls of 
Granada.’ 

Those cards were lost. 





FAREWELL! 


— 


FAREWELL ! but ere in grief we part, 

O hear my fond affection’s plea, 
And treasure up within thy heart 

Some lasting fervent thoughts of me. 


Farewell! our little dream is o’er, 
The curtain fallen on our play, 
And I shall ne’er behold thee more, 
Nor bask within thy smile’s bright ray. 


For thee I leave my native land, 

And know not what my lot may be ; 
Yet e’en upon a foreign strand 

My heart will ever turn to thee. 


Whene’er at morn, by night, by day, 

Thou bend’st a supplicating knee, 
Remember one who’s far away, 

And breathe a prayer to heav’n for me. 


When down life’s rapid stream I flow, 
And near the vast eternal sea, 

*Twould blunt death’s sting could I but know 
Thou still hadst one kind thought for me. 


Farewell! I tear myself away, 
From these endearing scenes I flee ; 
May angels guard thee night and day, 
God knows how dear thou art to me! 





LADY FUDITH. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, AUTHOR OF * MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ALEXIA’S DEFIANCE, 


THE spring of the year is open- 
ing. The little children are again 
beginning to make their voices 
heard of evenings in the smaller 
and shabbier streets of London— 
in the streets where the parents are 
not so poor as to leave their chil- 
dren to play on the pavement in all 
seasons and at all hours, yet poor 
enough to welcome the first breath 
of milder weather which frees their 
little parlours from the noisy sport- 
iveness of the young ones. The 
snow is beginning to disappear 
from the great thoroughfares of 
New York, and the hills of the 
Hudson will soon look brownagain. 
The fresh breath of the spring fans 
the pale cheek of Isolind, who is 
eating her heart away with love, 
which she fears it is unwomanly 
to confess. The same air plays 
unheeded around the forehead of 
Chesterfield Jocelyn, who has been 
hatching a winter of daring and 
desperate enterprises, and is already 
looking with bold and bright eyes 
to the crisis which is to make him 
or undo him quite. It seems to 
bring some hope of healing on its 
wings to Judge Atheling, who grows 
a little like his old self with the 
growing year; and it inspires to 
new courage Angelo Volney, who 
is resolute to begin at once a fresh, 
untried, momentous chapter of his 
existence. It breathes or lulls un- 
noticed by Lady Judith Scarlett. 
Lady Judith could name every star 
visible to the naked eye, and she 
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knew botany well; but she cared 
nothing in particular about the per- 
fume of a flower ; and the midnight 
sky was to her only a map of the 
constellations outspread over her 
head. 

Meanwhile she laboured hard 
and patiently at her life’s occupa- 
tion of doing good—or at least of 
trying to do good—to people upon 
her own interpretation of their 
moral and spiritual needs. Buta 
certain change was slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, making itself felt in 
her character. Perhaps she was 
of late beginning half audibly to 
ask herself the hitherto unknown 
question — Why is this? With 
all her singleness of purpose and 
patient earnestness of effort, she 
did not seem to have the power 
of making the good grow around 
her. She sowed good seed appa- 
rently, and thistles and tares came 
up. Sometimes, therefore, she 
could hardly help asking herself 
whether perhaps there was not 
something in the way of sowing the 
seed, or in its selection, which 
earned such failures. In other 
words, she was at least on the 
threshold of that condition of mind 
which would cease to believe in its 
own infallibility. This is indeed a 
change in the character of egotism. 
Lady Judith was only an egotist. 
She was absolutely unselfish. This 
story must fail of its purpose sadly 
if its readers will not bear in mind 
that selfishness and egotism are 
totally different qualities, and that 
the egotist and the selfish person 
may be contrasts and counter- 
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agencies not only in fiction, but in 
the real business of life. 

Lady Judith sat at her desk one 
morning writing letters. She was 
very busy, having a great many 
schemes on hand, and had given 
orders that she was not to be dis- 
turbed. Lady Judith was a good 
letter-writer—concise, direct, and 
pertinent in style—and she sat ata 
desk like that of a professional se- 
cretary, rather than the sort of toy 
which women love to have who 
play at letter-writing and business. 
Her beautiful white hand—not too 
small, but of perfect shape, and 
glittering with rings-—went firmly 
and rapidly across every page. As 
each page was written, it was fin- 
ished and done with. No word 
required alteration or expunging. 
There were no blots ; there were 
no letters left blind for lack ofa 
dot over them, or powerless for 
want of a cross-stroke. 

The entrance ofa servant, bring- 
ing a card, disturbed her, and she 
said in a cold decisive tone, 

‘I gave orders that I was not to 
be interrupted. I am engaged.’ 

Lady Judith never tolerated any 
such social figments as ‘ Not at 
home.’ To say, in any form of 
conventional politeness, the thing 
which was not, meant a lie to her. 
She was incapable even of the most 
pious fraud. 

The servant explained that the 
gentleman who brought the card 
said he had business so pressing, 
that he must ask Lady Judith to 
see him. 

Lady Judith looked at the card. 
It bore the name of Mr. Gostick, 
M.P. 

Now the name of Mr. Gostick 
was quite familiar to Lady Judith. 
Most cultivated Englishwomen of 
her class pay attention to the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, where they 
probably have husbands, brothers, 
or sons ; and Lady Judith studied 
politics closely, She knew quite 
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well that Mr. Gostick was a Lan- 
cashire member, a strong Noncon- 
formist, and quite a notable person 
in Church-rate debates and Reform- 
bill discussions. Lady Judith was 
herself a Liberal of the Whig aris- 
tocratic kind ; and she considered 
Mr. Gostick and men of his class 
simply as coarse purse-proud Radi- 
cal clowns, whom Liberals of po- 
sition and culture were compelled 
to tolerate. But she took it for 
granted that Mr. Gostick knew his 
place and hers. She assumed, as 
a matter of course, that Mr. Gostick 
considered Lady Judith Scarlett a 
personage utterly out of the range 
of possible acquaintanceship or fa- 
miliarity ; and therefore she came 
instantly to the conclusion that he 
must have some serious motive for 
his visit. Farther, she remember- 
ed — and the recollection made 
her cheek colour and her lips close 
even now—howshe had heard from 
many sources that Mr. Gostick was 
one of the last persons who had 
seen her husband in London. 

So she ordered Mr. Gostick to 
be admitted ; and she bent to him 
with stately courtesy as he entered. 

Mr. Gostick came in, bearing his 
hat and cane in his hands, on which 
hands were cotton gloves of the 
kind called after the capital of 
Prussia. Lady Judith took him in 
from head to foot at a glance, and 
she did not shudder. It was just 
what she had expected. As for 
Mr. Gostick, he was quite undis- 
mayed. The richness of the furni- 
ture and general surroundings did 
not impress him. His own house 
in Lancashire was furnished still 
more expensively ; and he liked 
his shabby old rooms in Manches- 
ter-buildings rather better. Neither 
did the beauty of the lady’s face, 
nor the grandeur of her figure, make 
any effect on him. Women did not 
interest him particularly ; he had 
hundreds of them in his employ- 
ment in Lancashire, and he found 
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that they were good and bad, just 
like men; but he never observed 
whether any one of them was hand- 
somer than another. 

Lady Judith motioned toa chair. 
After all Mr. Gostick was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and thus en- 
titled to a sort of official courtesy 
from every person of recognised 
position responsible for the main- 
tenance of social order. 

‘I beg pardon for disturbing you, 
Lady Judith,’ Mr. Gostick began, 
* but my business is rather pressing ; 
and I think it concerns you more 
than it does me. In fact, I shouldn’t 
have thought of disturbing you on 
business of mine.’ 

Lady Judith drew herself back, 
and looked at the intrepid Lan- 
cashire man with cold proud won- 
der. 

‘You have a daughter Alexia, 
ma’am ?” 

The lady inclined her head and 
contracted her eyebrows. 

‘Yes; I’ve seen her — and I 
have a nephew. You know him— 
at least he says you do—Eric Wal- 
raven ?” 

‘I have the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Eric Walraven—not very inti- 
mately. I never knew that he 
was a near relative of yours,’ 

‘No, I daresay not. He’s not 
very proud of the relationship when 
he gets among what he calls the 
aristocracy ; but you should hear 
him boast of it down in Lanca- 
shire, or when he wants to borrow 
money.’ 

‘May I ask you, Mr. Gostick, to 
favour me with the object of your 
visit? I have not yet heard any- 
thing of that.’ 

‘Certainly, ma’am ; and don’t 
blame me if I come to the point 
directly. My nephew, Eric Wal- 
raven, is a scamp, and he proposes 
to run away with your daughter 
and marry her.’ 

The blood rushed into Lady Ju- 
dith’s face as if she had received a 


blow. That any man should dare 
to hint at such a thing! That she 
should be exposed to the insult of 
listening to such a statement! She 
would not, however, stoop to the 
degradation of exhibiting any anger. 
She rose from her chair with state- 
ly calmness, as if to bring the inter- 
view to an end, and said with com- 
plete self-composure, 

‘All that I have seen of Mr. 
Eric Walraven has shown him to 
be a well-conducted and honour- 
able young man. Even were it 
otherwise, your words, Mr. Gostick, 
are quite absurd—unworthy a man 
of your years and respectability. 
My daughter Alexia is a foolish 
child sometimes, but she has never 
deceived me; and she knows her 
position—and the thing is impos- 
sible.’ 

‘I tell you, ma’am, the thing is 
settled. If you don’t look out, it 
will be an accomplished fact. My 
nephew is perfectly unscrupulous 
and a consummate deceiver. Why, 
it’s only the other day that he took 
me in completely—me who ought 
to have known better! What 
chance has your little girl in deal- 
ing with such a fellow? Why, he 
has succeeded in imposing on you. 
Come, Lady Judith, I’m an old 
man, and I have girls of my own ; 
and I suppose girls are made of 
flesh and blood in every class ; and 
you may be sure it’s no pleasure to 
me to come and expose the shabby 
conduct of my sister’s son. I do 
it, ma'am, because I think it my 
duty to warn you.’ 

‘I thank you, sir. Iam sure you 
mean it well ; but you have perhaps 
hardly considered—’ 

‘I have, Lady Judith—I have 
considered everything. I very sel- 
dom att upon impulse, ma’am, and 
I never say a word without being 
able to prove it. Come, Lady Ju- 
dith, forget for a moment that you 
are an earl’s daughter and that I 
am only a plain man of business, 
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I am a father, and I talk to you, a 
mother, for the sake of your daugh- 
ter, and to save her from a run- 
away marriage with a bad young 
man.’ 

‘Well, then, Mr. Gostick,’ said 
Lady Judith, resuming her seat 
calmly, ‘let us, if you will, forget 
everything for the moment but the 
fact that you have a nephew and 
that I have a daughter. What 
ground have you for asserting that 
my daughter has deceived me?” 

‘Did you ever, ma'am, give your 
daughter permission to receive love- 
letters from my nephew ?” 

‘ Assuredly not.’ 

‘Well, I thought not. I need 
hardly ask if you ever allowed your 
daughter to write love-letters to my 
nephew.’ 

This was perhaps as great a trial 
as Lady Judith’s temper had ever 
borne. But she surmounted it 
triumphantly, and replied compos- 
edly, 

‘As you say, Mr. Gostick, you 
need hardly ask me such a ques- 
tion. But since you have asked 
me, I had better give you an ans- 
wer. I never authorised my daugh- 
ter to write letters of any kind to 
Mr. Walraven. I never supposed 
it possible that she could think of 
writing to him. I do not still think 
it possible.’ 

‘Then, ma’am, you are entirely 
mistaken. I saw some of her let- 
ters myself with my own eyes. The 
fellow had the impudence to show 
them to me because I wouldn’t be- 
lieve what I supposed to be his 
brag and lies. But I saw the let- 
ters, ma’am — downright love-let- 
ters ; silly stuff—no harm in it, if the 
girl were writing to a decent man 
with the consent of her mother.’ 

‘You saw them—read them— 
letters of my daughter to this low 
deceitful wretch ?” 

‘I saw them—love-letters signed 
“ Alexia.” If they are forgeries, you 
can easily find out by asking your 
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daughter. God knows, I almost 
wish they were; for the fellow 
couldn’t be any worse than he is, 
and the poor girl would be safe. 
As you say, Lady Judith, he is 
“low” indeed. My father —his 
grandfather—was a working wea- 
ver, ma’am. But it’s odd that Ae 
is the only one of the family who 
ever kept company with aristocra- 
tic acquaintances, and he is like- 
wise the only one of the family 
that ever proved himself dishonest. 
Now I have warned you, Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett, and done my duty. 
It was not an agreeable duty, but 
it’s done ; and the rest is your busi- 
ness, not mine. I wish your lady- 
ship a good-morning.’ 

Lady Judith hardly heard what 
he was saying. The proud forlorn 
woman’s heart was swelling as 
though it were indeed about to 
burst. The bitter sense was grow- 
ing on her that she was destined 
to meet with nothing but treachery, 
and that she was incapable of 
coping with the falsehood around 
her. While Gostick was speaking 
she sat supporting her chin with 
one hand, the arm resting on her 
knee, and looking with sad, cold, 
rayless eyes into vacancy. That 
which the Lancashire man took for 
the haughty impassive bearing of 
the scornful aristocrat was but the 
growing conquering agony of the 
woman. Gostick might have pitied 
her if he could but have known 
how she was suffering. 

His somewhat brusque good- 
morning recalled her to herself. 

‘ This seems an honest man,’ she 
thought ; ‘he is aman who tries to 
do his duty and to do me a ser- 
vice. God help me!’ 

*Mr.Gostick, she said, rallying to- 
gether all her powers of self-control, 
‘I will not deny that this is a sharp 
blow to me, unless it prove that 
you are mistaken, or that this man 
has forged the letters. In any case, 
I am obliged to you, deeply obliged. 
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You have acted like a man of con- 
science and of high principle, like 
a father, and like—and like—a 
gentleman.’ (This last word she 
brought out with a great effort, for 
even in that moment she thought 
Mr. Gostick looked very unlike a 
gentleman.) ‘ Now, tell me one 
thing. If this is true, what does 
this man want ?” 

‘ My nephew? 

‘Yes; this Walraven.’ 

‘Money, Lady Judith, and the 
honour of marrying anyhow into the 
aristocracy.’ 

Lady Judith winced and shud- 
dered. 

‘ But the girl has no money, un- 
less what I may choose to give 
her.’ 

Gostick laughed his hard dry 
laugh. 

‘He thinks when once he has 
married her you will have to do 
something for him, for your own 
credit’s sake. And more, ma’am, 
he has got into his head the no- 
tion—well, perhaps I ought not to 
goon. Iam treading on danger- 
ous ground, and I don’t want to 
offend you. I want only to do 
what’s right.’ 

* Please, Mr. Gostick, goon. I 
can hear anything that has to be 
said.’ 

‘Yes ; I don’t want to say any- 
thing that hasn’t to be said, you 
may depend upon it. He has got 
into his head that Mr. Charles Grey 
Scarlett may have left some of his 
property to his daughter.’ 

Lady Judith felt her cheeks flush 
with passion. 

‘This base intrigue shall be 
foiled,’ she exclaimed. ‘I thank 
you, Mr. Gostick, for what you 
have told me. In return, will you 
let me tell you that this man Wal- 
raven shall never gain one penny 
of money from me even were he 
to satisfy his wildest hopes, and 
carry out his abominable plot by 
marrying my daughter in some 
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secret way? I will take steps, de- 
pend upon it, to foil any such plot. 
But even were it to be successful, 
he shall gain nothing. My daugh- 
ter shall perish of want before he 
shall be the richer for one coin. 
Of her father’s will 7 know nothing ; 
I have never asked a question of 
any one on the subject. But Iam 
still convinced that he is not dead ; 
and either he does not even know 
that he has a daughter, or he has 
shown himself utterly and wickedly 
regardless of his daughter’s exist- 
ence. Your nephew is mistaken 
if he founds any hopes on that quar- 
ter. Tell him that too from me.’ 

‘I sha’n’t tell him anything,’ said 
blunt Mr. Gostick. ‘I hope I shall 
never have any need to speak to 
him again. I gave him warning 
plump and plain that I would tell 
you—your ladyship—all he had 
told me, and that I would warn you 
against him.’ 

‘You told him that? What did 
he say ? asked Lady Judith eager- 
ly, catching at a ray of possible 
hope. 

‘He only said it was too late 
now ; that the girl was madly in 
love with him ; and that she would 
run away or drown herself to-mor- 
row if he only asked her. And, 
my lady, you had better be very 
cautious, for, from what I have 
seen, I believe it’s true enough. 
Sorry I’ve had to disturb your lady- 
ship, and worry you with this dis- 
agreeable business ; but I couldn’t 
help it, and I ask your pardon. I 
have daughters myself, and I’m 
sorry for you.’ 

So Mr. Gostick made a hurried 
rough sort of compromise with a 
bow and took his leave, putting on 
his hat before he had got half-way 
down the stairs, and thinking, on 
the whole, rather better of Lady 
Judith than he was disposed to do 
before entering the house. 

‘Sorry for me ! murmured Lady 
Judith, echoing his last words. 

G 
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‘Sorry for me! I wonder who is 
there who knows me and does not 
pity me? What creature so poor 
and mean who would not think me 
an object of pity if he did but 
know? Great God! that I should 
be brought so low that any clown 
may tell me he is sorry for me, and 
Ican only meekly own that I am 
indeed a woman who merits pity ! 
This base deceitful wretch—and 
this most miserable girl! It is true 
—it is all true! I feel it—I know 
it! These weeks back I have seen 
an insolent light of happy defiance 
in her eyes—a look for which I 
could not account—a look that 
seemed to boast of being quite in- 
dependent of me, of having found 
a source of happiness all her own ! 
I could not then understand it; I 
never should have guessed the 
meaning of it; but now, now it 
comes on me as if Heaven had re- 
vealed it! The wretched, wretched 
girl ? 

A light step was heard on the 
threshold, and the wretched, wretch- 
ed girl herself entered the room. 
Truth to say, she did not look very 
miserable ; on the contrary, there 
was a certain radiancy about her 
whole demeanour such as Alexia 
did not often wear in other days. 

‘Mamma, who was that dread- 
ful person who has just been visit- 
ing you? Only that I don’t sup- 
pose you have personal interviews 
with the tax-collectors, I should 
have set him down as one of the 
fraternity. Was I right? Income, 
mamma, or water-rates? He look- 
ed angry, I thought. Is our water 
to be cut off ?” 

‘That person, Alexia, was one 
in whom yow ought to have a pecu- 
liar interest.’ 

*O, indeed! A mad doctor, or 
a keeper, mamma?” 

‘ Alexia, that gentleman was Mr. 
Gostick, uncle of your friend Mr. 
Eric Walraven.’ 

Lady Judith turned round in her 


chair, and came face to face with 
her daughter, watching the expres- 
sion on the girl’s countenance as 
Alexander the Great might have 
studied the visage of the suspected 
physician before swallowing the fa- 
mous draught of medicine. Alexia’s 
face betrayed her. A faint colour 
rose upon those pale cheeks, the 
lips quivered, and the girl’s slen- 
der figure seemed to shrink to- 
gether. Only for a moment, how- 
ever. Alexia at once saw that the 
game was up, that her secret was 
discovered. She was fairly driven 
to bay, and now she heeded no- 
thing. 

‘Indeed !’ she said coldly, as she 
threw herself on a sofa and took 
up a book; ‘I should never have 
thought it. Where did so hand- 
some and noble a creature as Eric 
get such an uncle?” 

‘Then it is all true, Alexia, what 
he told me ?” 

‘I don’t know, Lady Judith. 
What did he tell you? He looks 
the sturdy plodding sort of person 
who would be terribly truthful and 
literal.’ 

‘Is it true that you, my daughter, 
have been carrying on a silly shame- 
ful love-affair with this Mr. Eric 
Walraven, nephew of that man ?’ 

‘No, mamma ; it is quite false.’ 

‘ False ? 

‘That I have been carrying on 
a silly and shameful love - affair. 
But that I love Eric Walraven, and 
that I have told him so, and that I 
mean to be his wife, is as true as 
gospel, Lady Judith.’ 

‘You have been writing love- 
letters to him ?” 

‘Indeed I have. Why not? I 
love him.’ ; 

‘And you have deceived me— 
cruelly and basely deceived me—all 
this time! Alexia, I could have 
believed you capable of anything 
but deceit.’ 

‘Thank you, mamma. I never 
knew there was anything bad of 
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which you did not believe me ca- 
pable. Tyranny, Lady Judith, en- 
genders deceit. I think I remem- 
ber reading that somewhere. Wo- 
men and slaves are generally liars ; 
deceit is their weapon of defence. 
You were always my tyrant, dear 
mamma ; you had all the weapons 
of oppression. I should have some 
shield, you know.’ 

‘You can look me in the face, 
can boast of your unwomanly love 
for this man, and you do not blush 
—you are not ashamed 

Lady Judith was now sitting once 
more in the attitude already describ- 
ed, leaning one arm on her knee, 
and with the hand supporting her 
chin, while with sternly gleaming 
eyes she strove to carry humilia- 
tion and terror into the heart of 
her daughter. Alexia sprang from 
her sofa, went over to her mother, 
kneeled down on the carpet, put 
back her hair from her face, and 
then looked straight up into Lady 
Judith’s eyes. 

‘Ashamed, mamma? 
me. DolIseem ashamed? Do I 
not look you in the face? I tell 
you I was never in my life proud of 
anything before; and I am proud 
of my love for Eric Walraven. I 
love him—love, love, love him! 
Unwomanly? Since when has it 
been unwomanly to love? Don’t 
provoke me, Lady Judith, or I may 
speak of what zs unwomanly—not 
to love at all, not to understand a 
noble love when it is offered.’ 

‘Unhappy girl! what is to be- 
come of you? May God forgive 
you ! 

‘Forgive me for what? For lov- 
ing one of the noblest of His crea- 
tures? Of course He will forgive 
me. He is God, and not a petty, 
passionate, implacable mortal. Did 
you call me unhappy, mamma? 
How little you know of my feel- 
ings! I never before knew what 
happiness could be. I know it 
now for the first time. Eric has 
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taught me what it is. Shall I tell 
you, Lady Judith? It is love.’ 

Alexia sprang to her feet again, 
and stood up in an attitude of cool 
defiance. 

‘Do you know, Alexia, that you 
are still under my guardianship and 
control ?” 

*O yes, mamma, I know all that. 
How could I ever forget it? But 
I can wait ; I shall be my own mis- 
tress some time. I don’t mind wait- 
ing, if it must be so, nor does Eric.’ 

‘Perhaps you are not aware that 
Eric, as you call him, shows your 
silly letters to everybody, and boasts 
that he is going to marry you be- 
cause he thinks you have money.’ 

’ Alexia laughed in utter scorn. 

‘So Mr. Gostick has been trying 
to deceive you, my poor mamma ! 
So he has been telling you ¢hat 
story! I knew how much he hated 
Eric because Eric despises his low, 
miserly, vulgar ways; and this is 
his effort at revenge! Clumsy, like 
the man himself, as I have just seen 
him. Lady Judith, Eric Walraven 
has the purest and noblest soul 
ever given to man. ‘Tell these 
false calumnious stories to some 
one who might believe them, some 
creature incapable of appreciating 
a soul like Azs. I only laugh at 
Mr. Gostick’s tales.’ 

‘Listen to me, Alexia. You 
know whether I do not always 
keep my word. Marry Eric Wal- 
raven, and I cast you off for ever. 
You shall never have one coin 
from me—never, never! Tell your 
lover that, and see whether his 
ardour does not cool.’ 

Alexia laughed again. 

‘Poor mamma! So you really 
cannot believe in love? I don’t 
wonder at the fate of my father! 
Why, Eric has told me over and 
over again that he knew you would 
cut me off utterly ; and he cares as 
little about the money you please 
to withhold from me as I do. We 
don’t want your money, Lady Ju- 
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dith. Eric has genius and a name; 
and we sha’n’t want for food, mam- 
ma, depend upon it. You talk 
really as if you were a reader of the 
old-fashioned romances, in which 
the disconsolate heroines, turned 
out of doors by their flinty-hearted 
parents, could only sit on door- 
steps in their night-dresses, in the 
drenching rain, and weep.’ 

‘I had hoped for a better fate 
for you, Alexia.’ 

‘To be the happy bride of Charles 
Escombe, mamma? To have blue- 
books read to me of afternoons, and 
to be pressed into expeditions to 
the Lambeth vagrant sheds? No, 
thank you. Let that good young 
man find somewhere a.good young 
woman with a healthy taste for 
political economy. I never was 
good, Lady Judith, as you can 
testify.’ 

‘It was not Charles Escombe to 
whom I had hoped to see you some 
day married; it was Angelo Vol- 
ney.’ 

A faint colour came on Alexia’s 
cheek, and she dropped her eyes. 

‘Angelo Volney is far too good 
forme, mamma. I am not jesting 
now, or speaking of him as I would 
of a dry prig like Charles Escombe. 
But Angelo is too grave and sweet 
and good. His life would be worn 
away with trying to keep me in 
order; and besides, Angelo never 
cared for me, except in the beloved- 
brother sort of way. Nor could I 
now love him to marry him, what- 
ever I might have done once.’ 

There was something unusually 
calm in Alexia’s tone, and her mo- 
ther could not fail to observe it. 

‘You talk, Alexia, as composed- 
ly of marriage and love as if you 
were a mature and experienced 
woman, not a girl who had hardly 
yet passed beyond the years of 
childhood.’ 

‘I have left the years of child- 
hood long behind, Lady Judith. I 
sometimes doubt whether I ever 
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was a child. I can only remember 
being always moody and uncom- 
fortable—always vexed about some- 
thing or other. But I have grown 
very old within the last few months ; 
and I am so happy now, that I don’t 
care to think of the past. Mamma, 
you never gave me one hour’s happi- 
ness. Look in my face, and dare 
to tell me that you will now en- 
deavour to stand between me and 
the only happiness I have ever 
known ? 

‘Child, child, you are bringing 
misery, not happiness, on yourself! 
Could I have allowed you, when 
you were an infant, to swallow poi- 
son because its colour seemed 
tempting to you? Just as little will 
I allow you now, if I can help it, to 
take a step which would be as 
fatal.’ 

‘You cannot help it, Lady Ju- 
dith! Nothing on earth shall pre- 
vent me from becoming Eric Wal- 
raven’s wife whenever he thinks 
the right time has come to ask 
me.’ 

‘ But if I can convince you—con- 
vince even you, foolish and head- 
strong child—that this man is only 
deceiving vou; that he is a false 
and selfish adventurer— 

‘Hush, hush, Lady Judith! Not 
a word more of that kind; not a 
word against my Eric! Nothing 
you could say could have any effect 
on me. You, who never loved, 
do not know what it means to have 
faith in a man. I do. I would 
cling to him and believe in him 
though one rose from the. dead to 
preach against him ! 

‘What if his own words were to 
convict him ?” 

Lady Judith laid her firm white 
hand upon the shoulder of the girl, 
who tried to shrink away from the 
touch. Alexia’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘You talk impossibilities, mam- 
ma. But if you will talk them, let 
me give you an answer. My whole 
soul and heart are bound up in the 
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love of Eric Walraven. Prove to 
me that he does not love me—only, 
thanks to the good God who made 
him what he is, and made him for 
me, you cannot do it—and I will 
kill myself! You remember, Lady 
Judith, the little dagger I bought 
in Paris, and that you took from 
me? I got it into my hands again, 
and I have kept it since. 1 have 
kept it always inside my stays, and 
I have had it under my pillow of 
nights. Do you know why? Be- 
cause I did not know when my 
dear mother might not think it 
wise and right and religious to send 
her daughter to a lunatic asylum ; 
and I was glad to have always 
ready to my hand the means of 
saving myself from /¢hat. Now 
things are changed with me, and 
I have no more inclination for kill- 
ing myself than the most resigned 
and pious of you all; I love life 
now—O, so fondly! But I love it 
only for Eric. Ifhe were dead, or 
if you could prove to me what you 
say, then this little toy would be- 
come very useful. Now, Lady Ju- 
dith, you have my answer!’ 

Lady Judith’s hand fell from the 
shoulder of her child. It was not 
the threat of the girl which appalled 
her mother, although she believed 
Alexia well capable of carrying it 
into desperate execution. It was 
the recklessness which dared to do 
wrong, which could resolutely pro- 
mise and purpose to commit a 
crime, could defy Heaven to Hea- 
ven’s face,—this it was which para- 
lysed and bewildered Lady Judith. 
She shuddered as one who hears 
some dreadful blasphemy issuing 
from lips which ought to have 
breathed only a prayer. Nothing 
could shake Lady Judith’s courage 
or nerves but the thought of a 
deliberate crime. For the moment 
she quailed before the fierce little 
girl, and repented of the words 
spoken by herself which had pro- 
voked this outburst, as one might 
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ance which called up a demon. 

Before she could recover herself, 
Alexia had left the room; and 
Lady Judith had lost the battle, and 
knew it. 

She laid her hand heavily upon 
her broad breast, as if she could 
thus keep down the pain that was 
swelling there. ‘I am not able to 
cope with this girl any more,’ she 
bitterly said ; and she flung herself 
upon her knees, and asked of Hea- 
ven, in almost fierce expostulation, 
why a task had been imposed upon 
her which was beyond her strength 
to accomplish. 

Let us do Lady Judith justice. 
She had little or none of that which 
is called a mother’s feeling. Even 
when she gave her bosom to the 
infant Alexia she had not loved 
the babe as happier mothers love 
their children. For years back she 
and her daughter never had known 
one bright hour together. Lately 
their life had become but as a trial 
of strength, and the weaker nature 
always came off in the end victori- 
ous, because of its very weakness. 
Lady Judith was, in the contests 
with her daughter, placed at almost 
such a disadvantage as a man is 
when he quarrels with a woman. 
Alexia was but weak, fretful, and 
freakish, while Lady Judith was 
calm and strong; but Alexia had 
no restraining moral sense, no heed 
of exposure, no thought of dignity 
or propriety; and thus she often 
carried her point. But now Lady 
Judith felt that a graver crisis was 
at hand, and that her daughter was 
about to break away from her for 
ever. The justice, then, we ask for 
her is, that she shall have full credit 
for the unselfish sense of duty which 
made her now as anxious to save 
Alexia from what she deemed a 
calamitous and degrading marriage 
as though the love of a mother’s 
full heart were vainly poured out 
on her daughter. Probably, to save 
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the splenetic little girl who defied 
and insulted her, Lady Judith would 
at this moment have sacrificed the 
dearest legacy and treasure her 
bosom still cherished—the treasure 
of a bitter memory, the precious 
legacy of a sense of wrong. 

Lady Judith rose from her knees, 
softened and strengthened so far 
as to be willing to take a step from 
which she had always hitherto 
shrunk as from an intolerable per- 
sonal degradation. It was not a 
great thing in itself; but to her it 
was so much that it involved a 
positive self-conquest. There was 
a great deal of the heroine about 
this proud and beautiful woman. 
She had many of the splendid 
magnanimous qualities which mark 
the greatest natures and the great- 
est deeds. Hers might have been 
a noble scheme of life, had she not 
disdained to admit into it the ele- 
ment of human love. ‘ Soon or late,’ 
in another sense from that contem- 
plated by the poet, ‘Love is his own 
avenger.’ And this is the truth 
which Lady Judith was destined by 
sharp experience to learn. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


‘DOES MY OLD FRIEND REMEMBER 
ME? 


IN many parts of London, long 
before one has reached thesuburbs, 
may be found quaint old-fashioned 
houses standing in a sort of isola- 
tion, and with large gardens around 
or behind them. Perhaps the gar- 
dens are surrounded by a wall, tall 
and blind as that of a Syrian man- 
sion, and the passer-bynever knows 
that he is not looking at a brewery, 
or a soap-boiling concern, or a 
House of Correction ; whereas in- 
side that dull barrier banks of roses 
are blooming in the summer, and 
clusters of grapes are ripening on 
the southern wall. Perhaps, how- 





ever, the brick-and-mortar fences 
are low, and then the pedestrian, 
fagging through miles of weary dusty 
streets, gets tantalising glimpses of 
fruit and flowers, and sees the green 
boughs oftrees waving over his head. 
These little sacred spots are usually 
places which the lucky occupier 
holds under a very long lease, and 
which therefore so far have defied 
the progress of building works and 
terrace rows. As each lease falls 
in, the enterprising proprietor is 
pretty sure to pull down the old 
house, cut up the garden into lots 
for building purposes, and soon a 
genteel terrace of houses small 
enough to suit the tenancy of dolls 
is run up, or perhaps the beginning 
of a new street is made there ; and 
the very spot on which the late re- 
sident watched his grapes growing 
purple in the autumn sun is occu- 
pied by a corner ginshop. 

On the south side of London, 
near the inner fringe of the suburbs, 
but yet well built around by busy 
streets, stood lately, and perhaps 
still stands, one of these old houses. 
Looked at from the front, it was an 
old shabby structure, with a sort of 
monastic appearance about it—a 
small house with a little gothic 
porch and a tiny window on either 
side ; a building that seemed as if 
it might once have been the lodge 
of a convent. A wooden paling 
with a very rickety door divided it 
from the road, and within the paling 
were two or three trees large and 
leafy enough almost to mask the 
whole front of the house. Behind 
the house, however, was quite a 
spacious garden—a garden that 
would have counted for something 
even in an inland county town. 
Once in this garden, the visitor 
seemed to have no more to do with 
London than if he were in the heart 
of the New Forest. The garden 
had trees so tall and apparently so 
old and venerable, that wandering 
rooks frequently took them aw 
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sérieux, and perched and cawed in 
the branches. Smaller trees and 
shrubs were dotted everywhere. 
The sumach’s shaggy branches, 
looking like the paws of a Cinna- 
mon bear, clawed you as you paced 
the walks. A noble copper beech 
had a commanding place on a patch 
of greensward. Strawberry-beds 
lined the base of one wall. Vines 
mantled the side of another. Ivy 
crept all over the back of the old 
house, which looked upon the gar- 
den. Apple-trees made the place 
bright with their blossoms at one 
season and rich with their fruit at 
another. There were a few rose- 
trees and pinks ; but the occupier 
did not appear to give much atten- 
tion to the culture of flowers. The 
walls were so high that no glimpse 
of the roads could anywhere be 
seen, and only a portion of one 
neighbouring buildings obtruded it- 
self on the gaze of the lounger in 
the garden. By an odd chance too 
this one only evidence of an outer 
world was a quaint gable of some 
old almshouse which stood near; 
a gable covered with red tiles much 
overgrown with ivy, and having one 
little lattice-window in it. This 
therefore added to instead of de- 
tracting from the appearance of 
venerable loneliness which gave so 
strange a charm to the place. 

One of the early days of the bud- 
ding spring the occupant of this 
little oasis in the London desert 
was pacing upand down his garden, 
with a book in his hand. Some- 
times he glanced at the volume, 
and sometimes he inspected the 
condition of the trees and the pro- 
mise of the buds. He was a thin 
man, rather below the middle size, 
very shabbily and carelessly dress- 
ed. He might have been called 
seedy, but for the scrupulous clean- 
liness shown in his shirt and collar 
and wrists. He did not look old, 
although his hair was as white as 
snow, and he wore a white mous- 
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tache and long full white beard. 
His face was perfectly bloodless, 
yet it looked fresh and healthy, and 
his quiet gray eyes seemed to ex- 
press a sort of languid resignation 
rather than melancholy. One could 
hardly glance at him without hav- 
ing the idea of Defeat called up to 
the mind. A general who had failed 
and given up his sword and retired 
from the world, or a prisoner re- 
stricted on parole to a life within 
certain bounds, might, if manfully 
resolved to make the best of things, 
have come in time to wear such an 
expression. 

Indeed Robert May was in some 
sense a defeated man. ‘That is to 
say, he was like thousands of men 
who start in English university life 
with apparently great talents and 
much aptitude for culture, and 
whose co-mates look on them as 
certain of great success; but who 
prove in after years to lack the fibre 
out of which success is welded, and 
in the strain of life grow limper and 
limper, and at length relax alto- 
gether. May did not get on; in 
fact he got off. He was cursed 
with a little income, just enough to 
live on decently without struggle, 
and not nearly enough to help him 
to anycareer. Even this little pro- 
perty faded out of his possession 
somehow after a while, and then 
some of the friends who had not 
wholly forgotten him obtained for 
him a permanent appointment as 
principal teacher in one of the foun- 
dation schools with which England 
abounds. Robert May therefore 
was principal of an institution en- 
dowed a century or two back for 
the purpose of teaching Greek and 
Latin to boys belonging to that 
parish and the Protestant Church, 
whose fathers had been killed in 
fighting against the French. The 
most liberal construction of the pur- 
poses of the founder did not in 
Robert May’s time entitle a very 
large class of scholars to enjoy the 
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benefits of the institution, but it 
still did have the grandchildren or 
great-grandchildren of a few heroes 
who had fallen at Waterloo or 
Corunna. Therefore to direct the 
classic studies of these gave Robert 
occupation enough to prevent him 
from regarding himself as an idler, 
or perceiving too keenly that his 
life had been a failure. ‘The school 
was near his house, and the walk 
thither and back formed almost his 
only expedition outside his own 
walls. His sister Tessy, or Teresa, 
managed his home for him, and 
they kept one old woman as a ser- 
vant. Hardly anybody ever came 
to see them, except some of May’s 
pupils, who were invited to tea and 
to eat fruit in the garden at the 
proper season. 

The reader may perhaps not have 
forgotten that on the night memo- 
rable in this story, when Charles 
Grey Scarlett was about to leave 
his home, hewrote two letters. One 
of course was to his wife, the other 
was to ‘an intimate friend and old 
college companion.’ Robert May 
was this old friend and companion. 
To this placid obscurity had life 
come down with him. 

This was a holiday, and May 
was enjoying it. To him the daily 
visit to the school had become 
quite an active and arduous occupa- 
tion, and he much appreciated the 
relief and quiet of the present hour. 

‘Robert, Robert!’ called his sis- 
ter—a pleasant, almost pretty little 
woman, prematurely sealed and de- 
voted to old-maidenhood. Tessy 
was perhaps thirty-five years of age, 
and might have looked quite young 
as a married woman, but was al- 
most antique as a spinster. She 
was a marvel of neatness as to her 
hair, her apron, her cuffs, her col- 
lar, and her slippers and stockings. 

Robert slowly sauntered up to 
meet her. 

* Robert, my dear, a lady wants 
to see you.’ 
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Tessy was quite excited appa- 
rently at the sudden visitation. 

‘Does she, Tessy? I don’t want 
to see her, my child. You must 
tell her the school is the place to 
make all inquiries about pupils and 
presentations. They ought not to 
have sent her here.’ 

‘I don’t think itis anything about 
the school, Robert. She has come 
in a splendid open carriage, and 
she says she wishes particularly to 
speak to you.’ 

‘Tessy, my good girl, you know 
I don’t see people—women espe- 
cially—fine ladies more especially 
still. She can’t have any business 
with me personally; it must be 
something about the school. Can’t 
she tell it all to you, whatever it 
is? Go now, like a dear, and ex- 
plain that you understand every- 
thing just as well as I do, and get 
rid of her somehow.’ 

Tessy tripped away, not unwill- 
ing to do all the talking herself; 
and May went on with his perusal 
of Hobbes and his occasional in- 
spection of the blossoms. 

Presently Tessy came back, look- 
ing a little put out and discon- 
certed. 

‘Robert, my dear, she says she 
wants to see you and no one else, 
and that she is sure you will see 
her. Here is her card, dear.’ 

May took the card with a weary 
air, as of one who fears that farther 
struggle is useless. But the mo- 
ment he read the name his expres- 
sion changed—first a look of sur- 
prise, then one of sadness or stern- 
ness. 

‘Yes, Tessy, I will see her,’ he 
said ; ‘though I cannot understand 
what object she can have ow’. 
Seventeen years ago I asked her to 
see me, and she refused point- 
blank. No matter; I will go to 
her, Tessy. Is she still in the car- 
riage ?” 

*O no, dear; I brought her into 
your study.’ 
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The study was a very small room 
in a sort of wing of the old house. 
Little as the room was, it took in 
the whole width of that part of the 
building, and had a small window 
looking on the patch of ground in 
the front, and another command- 
ing the large garden at the back, 
but almost blinded by the foliage 
of the copper beech already men- 
tioned. Robert May’s desk and 
arm-chair stood in the corner near 
this window. The room was nearly 
full of books; but they were not 
heaped about pell-mell in common 
scholarly disarray. May was or- 
derly in his habits, and his books 
were properly arranged on shelves 
and tables. One or two really va- 
luable prints ornamented, so far as 
they could be seen, the darksome 
little study. 

An unwonted sight nowdisturbed 
the monotonous gloom of Robert 
May’s study. A tall and stately 
lady, rich in the glow and rustle 
of silk and velvet, was standing 
there. 

May entered the room, and hav- 
ing motioned to his sister to fall 
back, said : 

*I need hardly ask if I have the 
honour to address Lady Judith 
Scarlett ?” 

‘That is my name, Mr. May. I 
have ventured to disturb you, and 
to ask for the favour of a few mo- 
ments’ private conversation.’ 

May placed a chair for the lady. 
He was about to hand her his own 
little arm-chair; but a momentary 
mental estimate of the amplitude 
of her skirts and draperies made 
him abandon that effort of polite- 
ness, and he placed another seat 
for her. Then he closed the door 
and seated himself. 

‘Mr. May,’ Lady Judith began, 
in her cold, clear, vibrating tones, 
‘you did me the favour, some seven- 
teen years ago, to offer to call on 
me, for the purpose of giving some 
counsel or explanation which you 


thought would be of service to 
me.’ 

‘Pray, Lady Judith, excuse me,’ 
Robert May said, with more of a 
quiet ease and dignity than might, 
perhaps, have been expected; ‘it 
was hardly that. I thought I might 
perhaps be able to say something 
which should help to clear the 
memory of at least one very dear 
friend.’ 

‘In any case, Mr. May, your 
motive was a good one, and I was 
wrong in refusing to see you. At 
the time I thought of you only as 
an old and intimate friend of a man 
who had cruelly wronged me ; and 
I took it for granted that you wished 
to make some defence of him, to 
which I would not listen.’ 

‘Charles Scarlett and I were old 
and dear friends, Lady Judith. At 
Eton and at Oxford we were friends 
and rivals, to some extent ; but he 
had gifts which I had not, and he 
had ambition; and while I have 
naturally remained here, he would 
have become a great man but 
for—’ 

‘But for what, Mr. May? Speak 
plainly out, and don’t spare me.’ 

‘But for his too sensitive heart, 
Lady Judith.’ 

‘His sensitive heart!’ she said 
in scornful tone. ‘ //7s heart! But 
I don’t mean to dispute with you 
on the virtues of your friend, Mr. 
May. I don’t care to go back to 
the past in any way. I am now 
only concerned with the present. 
If any one is in the secrets of 
Charles Scarlett, you are. Can you 
and will you tell me anything of 
him? Is he living? Does he 
know that he has a daughter? O, 
if he has the heart of a human 
creature, and could know what 
cruel danger that wretched girl is 
in, and how, poor weak fool, she 
looks to Azm, and dreams and raves 
of him, it might touch him, and re- 
vive in him some sense of duty ! 

May shook his head sadly. 
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‘Of Charles Scarlett now, Lady 
Judith, I know no more than you 
do.’ 

*Is he living ” 

‘I fully believe him to be living, 
because he pledged himself to make 
it certain that, in case of his death, 
the news should reach England, 
and especially should reach me. 
His solicitors, as you know, still 
act as if he were living.’ 

‘I do not know; I have never 
gone near them, or had any inquiry 
made of them. It is not about his 
property I am concerned; it is 
about his unfortunate child. Hea- 
ven knows I have tried to do my 
duty by her; but she baffles me ; 
and I now fear that a most fatal, 
insane matriage awaits her, and I 
cannot hold her back. She often 
talks and raves of her father in her 
mad romantic way. Perhaps he 
could save her. If he will, let him 


have all the merit, such as it may 
be ; and let it atone for the past! 
I can do nothing with her any 


more. I speak to you, Mr. May, 
as his friend. There is not another 
being in the world to whom I would 
thus lower myself.’ 

May acknowledged the confid- 
ence by a bow. ‘There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and then he said, 

‘ Lady Judith, I am sorry to say 
that for years and years I have 
known nothing of Charles Scarlett. 
When he was leaving home he 
wrote me a few lines—I need not 
go over their contents ; they told 
me he was about to take a step 
against which I had often argued—’ 

Lady Judith started and coloured. 
Her husband, then, had discussed 
with another man the propriety of 
abandoning her! Could it be won- 
dered that she hated his very me- 
mory ? This was her bitter thought. 

‘But he begged of me,’ May 
continued, ‘by all the sacredness of 
our old and dear friendship, not to 
endeavour to trace him out; and he 
pledged himself, as I told you, to 
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take measures which would make 
it certain that his death, should it 
occur, would be notified to us here. 
I have never heard from him since. 
I assume that he is living. Where, 
how, in what part of the world, I 
do not know.’ 

‘Is there no way of finding out?” 

‘None, Ithink. At the time you 
took no steps; his own solicitors, 
of course, took none ; I took none, 
to follow or trace him. Any at- 
tempt now would be idle.’ 

Lady Judith had for some time 
been bracing herself up to a great 
effort. At last she asked, 

‘Do you know anything of Aer 
—of that creature? Is she alive? 

‘What creature, madam ?’ 

‘ That wretched woman for whom 
he abandoned me, his home, and 
his God ! 

‘If you mean, Lady Judith, as I 
presume you do, the ill-fated wife 
of the profligate swindler Dysart, 
you are speaking of one of the 
purest as well as the most unhappy 
women who ever lived.’ 

‘Mr. May, do you speak thus to 
me—to me—and of that woman ?” 

‘As sure as God is in heaven, 
Lady Judith, you wrong that wo- 
man ! 

‘Wrong her!’ exclaimed Lady 
Judith, springing to her feet and 
flashing on the gentle Robert May 
a look of superb scorn—‘ wrong “er! 
—the wretch who fled from her hus- 
band to become the mistress of a 
married man !’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ May replied, 
with a sudden energy almost equal 
to her own ; ‘on my soul, I main- 
tain that it is not true! I knew her, 
Lady Judith—ay, madam, and I 
loved her ! 

‘Indeed! You were not the only 
one— 

‘No, she was a woman to be 
loved! She did not love me, Lady 
Judith ; although there was a time 
when I was foolish enough to hope 
that she might have been content 
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with a poor, nerveless, unambitious, 
unsuccessful creature like myself. 
But she did not care for me in that 
way ; and my love for her was my 
ruin, if so helpless and good-for- 
nothing a being as I am could be 
ruined.’ 

‘ She seems to have had the gift 
of ruining men,’ Lady Judith inter- 
posed, with icy contempt. 

‘She would have been the hap- 
piness and salvation of any man 
who had any good in him, and who 
could have called her his wife. 
That Thomas Dysart was an utter 
and irretrievable scoundrel was best 
proved by the fact that even she 
could not redeem him.’ 

‘Mr. May,’ said Lady Judith 
coldly, ‘I did not come to hear 
the praises of a person whom no 
self-respecting woman could name 
without a blush. It may perhaps 
be cruel to undeceive so devoted 
a worshipper ; but in common jus- 
tice to myself and to you, I must 
tell you of the true nature of your 
lost idol. Learn, then, that Charles 
Scarlett left a letter for me, in which 
he told me that he was about to 
leave me, and to take that woman 
as his companion.’ 

‘Even that does not shake my 
faith, Lady Judith—no, not one 
jot. I have no doubt that Charles 
Scarlett, in his desperation driven 
wild by pity for the unspeakable 
sufferings of that ill-fated woman, 
did make up his mind to try to 
save her at the ruin of his own 
hopes and reputation—at the ruin 
of his own soul, if you will. But I 
am satisfied that she never con- 
sented or could be persuaded to 
any such sin. For his sake, as well 
as for her own, she would have re- 
fused it.’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. May, you will en- 
deavour to persuade me that she 
did not leave her husband at all?’ 

*O no, Lady Judith. She did 
indeed at last leave that aban- 
doned villain. I think she fled at 


once from the man she hated and 
the man she loved.’ 

‘ These words, Mr. May, it hardly 
suits me to hear.’ 

‘ Yet listen, Lady Judith — only 
for a moment or two. Listen, as 
you are a Christian woman—do not 
refuse to hear what can be said to 
vindicate a woman whose suffer- 
ings were surely far greater than 
even your own.’ 

‘Mr. May, your enthusiasm does 
you much credit, and your sim- 
plicity of character is evident. I 
can well understand how easily a 
bold, unscrupulous, and, I suppose, 
beautiful woman—lI never saw the 
person we are speaking of—would 
impose upon you. But Iam not 
a man, and therefore I am not quite 
so susceptible to the magic of a wo- 
man’s smiles and tears. Have you 
any evidence whatever, beyond your 
own boundless faith, of this crea- 
ture’s innocence?” 

May rose and paced the 
room irresolutely, with one hand 
pressed to his forehead, as if he 
were trying to force into coherent 
argument wild thoughts that would 
scatter. At last he answered, 

‘Lady Judith, I have only the 
evidence of my own profound con- 
viction. I knew her well and long 
—you did not know her ; and there- 
fore I should vainly endeavour to 
inspire you with my belief. I knew 
her, and I can only declare once 
more my solemn faith that there 
never lived on this earth a purer, 
more devoted, and more high-prin- 
cipled woman. I do not know 
where she fled to, or where her 
grave is made—for I am convinced 
that she is dead ; but if ever Charles 
Scarlett should reappear on earth, 
I know that he will vindicate her 
memory and establish her inno- 
cence.’ 

May threw himself back into his 
chair, trembling all over with ex- 
citement and emotion, and covered 
his face with his hands. Lady Ju- 
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dith stood in her cold proud atti- 
tude, and gazed down at him first 
in scorn, then in wonder, then at 
length with a growing pity and 
something not unlike respect. 

‘ Poor creature,’ she murmured ; 
‘ poor weak creature, deluded slave 
of a pretty face and a sympathetic 
voice! Like all men! I can hardly 
hate their crimes when I am forced 
to pity their miserable weakness.’ 

May now looked up, and seemed 
much embarrassed. 

‘Pray excuse me, Lady Judith,’ 
he said in a tremulous voice. ‘At 
least, if I seem worthy of your con- 
tempt, let the emotion which I am 
not strong enough to conceal bear 
witness to my sincerity.’ 

‘ That, Mr. May, I cannot doubt. 
I respect your sincerity ; and I am 
sorry to have given you pain. Let 
us say no more on such a subject. 
I don’t even apologise for having 
troubled you by this visit; much 
rather should I apologise for not 
having sought you out long before. 
Can I—can I—in any way—serve 
you ?” 

‘In no way, Lady Judith. My 
life is clear and quiet, and just 
what I would have it. I have no 
need of any service. But I am 
sorry, very deeply sorry, I cannot 
help you in your search. If I can 
think of any way, or light on any 
way of finding out anything, I will 
take the liberty of at once commu- 
nicating with your ladyship. But 
I fear—lI fear greatly—that Charles 
Scarlett has buried himself some- 
where out of the reach of any 
tidings from the living world. 
Never, never would he have al- 
lowed her name to be condemned 
to sixteen years of merciless de- 
famation if he knew anything of 
what was passing in England.’ 

‘You are not a parent, Mr. May,’ 
said Lady Judith bitterly, ‘and it is 
perhaps not wonderful you should 
think the reputation of such a wo- 
man ought to appear of greater im- 
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portance to a man than the fate of 
his child. I thank you for your 
good-will, however, and I again 
ask pardon for not having acknow- 
ledged it long ago. That you can- 
not aid me is not your fault. Aid 
me? Noone can. I have to walk 
my way alone !’ 

She spoke not one other word as 
May conducted her to her carriage, 
and she did not see that both Tessy 
and the old servant had posted 
themselves at one of the windows 
to study her appearance and criti- 
cise her clothes. She bowed to 
May as he handed her into the 
carriage ; and as she drove off was 
seen sitting erect and stately, with 
no sign of emotion visible on her 
white proud face. 

‘Not now, Tessy, my good dear,’ 
said May gently, as he reéntered 
the house and put aside his sister, 
who came bustling up to ask all 
manner of questions. ‘In a few 
moments, my lass, I may tell you 
something. Just now I want to be 
alone, and to smoke a pipe.’ 

So Robert went back to his study, 
and lighted a great old winding 
hookah—his solace in all moods 
and moments of restlessness and 
perturbation — and smoked in si- 
lence, now and then fanning away 
with his hand the white circling 
clouds. But the hookah had hardly 
now its wonted power to soothe ; 
and May’s face looked very sad, 
and deep lines showed themselves 
under his languid eyes. 

He put away the pipe with a 
sigh. He rose and went to his 
desk, and opened a secret drawer 
there. ‘Thence he brought out a 
tiny parcel wrapped carefully in 
paper of silver tissue, and tied 
with an old piece of ribbon. With 
a trembling hand he untied the 
string and unfolded the parcel. It 
contained an old glove and three 
faded scraps of paper. The first 
piece of paper was a little note 
in a woman’s hand, dated twenty- 
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three years back, and merely thank- 
ing ‘dear Mr. May’ for his present of 
books, and signed ‘ Agnes Reving- 
ton.’ The next bore date some years 
later, and contained these words : 

‘My DEAR FRIEND, —I thank 
you from my very heart for your 
kindness. If any one could serve 
me, you would I know, and there 
is no one whose services I would 
more willingly accept or ask for. 
But indeed you cannot aid me, 
even with advice; and I can only 
thank you.u—AGNEs Dysart.’ 

The last leaf of paper was written 
hurriedly, and bore date in the year 
i851. It said: 

‘ Farewell, dear old friend! Think 
of me always as you have known 
me. Believe no evil of me—hold 
me always in your sympathy and 
pity! We shall never meet again. 
—AGNES Dysart.’ 

These letters were creased and 
old and yellow. As Robert May 
looked at them his memory went 
back to the bright and happy girl 
whom he loved so well and so 
vainly ; then to the young wife whose 
happiness so soon was clouded, 
whose gentle face grew to wear 
the sad look of hopeless disap- 
pointment he had watched so often 
with a tortured heart ; and then he 
thought of the stormy night of early 
summer when the last of the letters 
was put into his hand, andhe learned 
that he was to see her no more. He 
looked at the letters; and he looked 
at the little glove, which she had 
dropped somewhere long ago — 
long before her marriage—and he 
had found and kept, to be the only 
treasure and trophy of his true and 
futile love. And then if any of the 
boys of the foundation for the de- 
scendants of British heroes could 
have peeped into the little study, 
they might have seen an odd and 
curious sight—the gray-bearded 
Principal crying regular tears over 
some old papers and a glove which 
he held in his hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘DO AS THOU WILT, FOR I HAVE 
DONE WITH THEE.’ 

Lapy Jupiru did not fail to take 
energetic measures for the preserva- 
tion of her daughter. She wrote a 
stern letter to Eric Walraven, tell- 
ing him that she had discovered 
his base attempt to insnare the 
affections of Alexia, declaring that 
she would never give her consent 
to such a marriage, and warning 
him that, in the event of her daugh- 
ter marrying against her will, the 
daughter would be simply a penni- 
less girl. She also wrote a letter to 
Angelo Volney, urging, and al- 
most commanding, him to come 
back at once, without losing a day, 
to Europe ; for she had a hope that 
his influence, should he arrive in 
time, might have some good effect. 
Finally, she resolved at once to 
quit England for the present, and 
live for some time at least in 
Rome. 

‘ Alexia,’ she said a day or two 
after her return from poor Robert 
May’s house, ‘ we are leaving Lon- 
don to-morrow night.’ 

‘Indeed, mamma! 
ton ?” 

* No, Alexia.’ 

‘Might I ask, mamma—might a 
poor worm ask, as the man says 
in Dickens’s novel—where we are 
going ? 

‘I don’t mean to tell you just 
now. You shall know after we 
have actually left.’ 

‘What a dear delightful little 
mystery! Shall we be long away, 
Lady Judith ?” 

‘TI am not certain. Perhaps we 
shall not come back until you have 
returned to obedience and good 
sense.’ 

‘ A lifelong exile then awaits me ! 
Farewell, England, much as I have 
loved thee! Of course, we are 
leaving England? You don’t pro- 
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pose that we should spend our lives 
in Birmingham, dear mamma, or 
Walton-on-the-Naze ?” 

Lady Judith gave no answer. 
She had resolved that Alexia should 
know nothing of their destination 
until they had actually quitted Eng- 
land ; and that she would journey 
to Rome by such short stages and 
roundabout ways, that it would be 
impossible for Alexia’s lover to find 
them on the road. At Rome Lady 
Judith’s own parents were now stay- 
ing ; and though she had long been 
estranged from them, and laid on 
them all the bitter blame of her mar- 
riage, yet in her present miserable 
condition they might perhaps be of 
some service to her. In Rome, 
too, the secret marriage of a young 
Protestant lady of rank against the 
will of her mother and guardian 
would be almost impossible. 

So Lady Judith kept her counsel 
from every one but her own maid ; 
a woman whom she believed to be 
wholly devoted to her. The wo- 
man, in truth, sympathised alto- 
gether with Alexia, regarded her 
as an injured creature, and was 
quite enraptured with admiration 
for Eric Walraven. Walraven, in- 
deed, had won her favour first with 
flatteries, and then, when he had 
got hold of Gostick’s cheque, with 
money. Poor Lady Judith’s little 
plot was at once made known to 
both the lovers ; and Walraven re- 
solved that the time for action had 
come. Lady Judith’s warning letter 
to him only amused him. He flat- 
tered himself he knew what that 
sort of thing meant. Unrelenting 
mothers he put down as creatures 
to be classed with mermaids and 
fairies and real patriots, and other 
inventions of poetry and romance. 
He, too, was of Arcadia ; he was a 
poet, and he understood all about 
that kind of business. He would 
confidently give Lady Judith three 
weeks to hold out—not a day more. 
So if Lady Judith made her arrange- 
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ments in confidence, he made his 
in still greater confidence. 

The night of the journey arrived. 
Lady Judith, her maid, Alexia and 
her maid, were to leave London by 
the night-train for Dover, and to 
cross the Channel at once. Lady 
Judith was not a woman to require 
much assistance in the arranging 
of her plans ; and although she had 
but a short time for preparation 
she had done everything necessary. 
They were to go from Dover to 
Calais; and there a courier was 
to await them. From Calais they 
would go into Belgium ; and after 
staying here and there on the way, 
get on thence to Cologne, and 
thence to Switzerland, and so to 
Italy. Alexia’s maid had not been 
told by Lady Judith where they 
were going, not being considered 
worthy of confidence. 

The evening was cold and raw; 
and as Lady Judith stood in her 
own room, waiting for the time of 
departure, she felt peculiarly un- 
happy and lonely. Even her re- 
solve and her sense of duty could 
hardly bear her up. Few beings in 
the shape of women are there who 
do not feel weak and depressed in 
any hour of doubt for lack of the 
decisive counsel and the strong 
arm of a man. Lady Judith now 
felt her widowhood terribly. The 
responsibility of her daughter’s wel- 
fare was a bitter burden to her. 
So heavily had it weighed on her, 
so much change had it already 
wrought in her, that it was a pro- 
found disappointment when she 
learned that Robert May knew 
nothing of her lost husband. Ah, 
what a sickening trial it had been 
to that proud heart to humble it- 
self so far as to confess that it 
needed help! to acknowledge that 
it would welcome even the help of 
him who had so misprized and 
wronged it! Yes; it had come to 
this. Lady Judith would almost 
have welcomed, in her cold stern 
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way, the return of the erring hus- 
band, if only she might have said 
to him, ‘There is your daughter. 
Relieve me from the hopeless task 
of trying to control and guide 
her. She claims you; she loves 
your name, while she hates me. 
Though you and I should hate 
each other, yet save her if you can ; 
and Heaven pardon you the rest ! 

So she had humbled her proud 
heart—in vain. 

As she stood now in her room 
the memory returned —when, in- 
deed, was it long absent from her 
mind ?—of the night, that fatal 
night, when she found Charles Scar- 
lett’s letter telling her that they were 
to be divided for ever. The remem- 
brance now brought a sick and 
shuddering sensation to her. The 
growing darkness of the room op- 
pressed her in a mannerwhich at an- 
other time she would have thought 
utterly impossible. The very flame 
leaping on the hearth had some- 
thing ghostly in it. The crucifix she 
kept on her table seemed to send a 
sad wan warning to her. The tick- 
ing of the little clock deepened the 
sense of loneliness. Everything 
seemed to tell the widowed woman 
of her desolation. 

Whileshe stood there, and thought 
of her loveless youth and her dreary 
widowhood, and of the struggle and 
torment that awaited her with her 
stubborn and malignant child, a 
sound onthe stairs suddenly startled 
her. It was a man’s tread—a tread 
she might well have known; but 
for the moment her mind was be- 
wildered. Herimpending departure 
and the weary time it promised, the 
sense of her loneliness, the gloom 
and darkness of the room, the sad 
retrospect of that cruel night which 
in this very place pronounced her 
doom of widowhood,—all this con- 
fused and distracted her mind so 
that the past became mingled with 
the present, and imaginings seem- 
ed as realities. The approaching 
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tread, familiar to her, and yet not 
heard of late days, sent a wild thrill 
to her heart. Who was coming to 
her? Great heavens! if it now 
should be he—if it should indeed 
be that husband of her youth, com- 
ing back, perhaps heaven-sent, to 
ask for pardon, to help and guide 
her, could she truly welcome him ? 
Could she bring her heart to for- 
give him? Her face flushed, her 
fingers trembled, almost her heart 
stood still. If at that moment the 
lost Charles Scarlett had reappear- 
ed on her threshold, and had caught 
her in his arms, and confessed his 
own errors, whatever they were, 
and claimed her as his wife, perhaps 
the living waters of affection might 
have streamed at last from that 
breast which seemed of marble. 
Even now was it not something 
that the proud egotism of that per- 
verted splendid nature had so far 
yielded as to admit a momentary 
question of itself? In the thrill and 
wonder, the fear and hope of that 
solitary darksome hour Lady Judith 
for the first time distinctly acknow- 
ledged to her own soul that she too, 
like the rest, might have erred. 

The step was now on the thres- 
hold. <A hasty and yet hesitating 
step it seemed, as of one who 
comes hurriedly with sudden news, 
but is doubtful of the nature of his 
reception, and halts at the last mo- 
ment. ‘Then was heard a knock 
at the door. 

Lady Judith said, ‘Come in! 
with a calm and steady voice, and 
leaning one arm on the chimney- 
piece, turned half round. Whatever 
her emotions, she now gave no out- 
ward sign of them. 

A man entered and came eagerly 
towards her, holding out his hand. 
The room had grown so dim that 
Lady Judith at first could only see 
a vague figure. He, however, could 
clearly see her tall form outlined 
against the firelight. 

‘Lady Judith ! he said in a sweet 
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low voice, with an undertone of 
appeal and pathos in it. 

‘Angelo! she exclaimed, and 
rushed towards him, all her proud 
coldness melted and gone in a mo- 
ment. ‘QO, thank God you have 
come !’ 

And Lady Judith threw her arms 
round Angelo Volney’s neck, and 
he heard her softly address him as 
her son, and he actually felt her 
lips touch his forehead. Could this 
be Lady Judith, whose very noblest 
qualities had always seemed to him 
to have the lofty distance of cold 
divinity in them ? 

‘Thank God you have come, 
Angelo ! she again exclaimed, as 
she raised her head from his shoul- 
der and looked into his pale and 
agitated face. ‘I have so wanted 
you. I have been so lonely and 
so distressed. You have come in 
time, I hope—I hope. I knew you 
would come the moment you got 
my letter.’ 

In her excitement and sudden 
sense of relief Lady Judith had 
actually forgotten for the moment 
that her letter to Angelo had only 
been written the day before. Then 
she saw doubt and wonder in his 
face, and she recollected herself, 
and said in a tone of surprise, 

‘But I wrote only yesterday! 
You could know nothing about it. 
Why have you come back ?” 

There was a sad blank expres- 
sion in the face of the young man 
which even in the dim light she 
could see, and it bewildered her. 

* My dear, dear Lady Judith, you 
seem quite alarmed and distressed. 
What is the matter—what has hap- 
pened? I came back only because 
—But I will tell you all presently. 
Never mind me now. Tell me 
about yourself, and about—about 
Alexia. Where are you going? 
They tell me you are leaving town. 
I know nothing. I only reached 
Liverpool this morning, and came 
here at once.’ 
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‘ Angelo, I am in misery about 
Alexia. She has fallen in love with 
a wretched hypocritical adventurer ; 
he has taught her to deceive me 
systematically and shamefully. She 
defies me, and tells me to my face 
she loves him and will marry him ! 

Angelo Volney was surely not a 
selfish man, and he would at any 
time have given his own life to save 
his benefactress from pain. Yet it 
must be owned that amid the sen- 
sations which this sudden announce- 
ment called up there was a wild 
thrill of relief. 

‘Who is the man, Lady Judith ? 

‘A man named Eric Walraven 
—a poet,-a wretch! He has be- 
witched the unhappy child. I, too, 
am to blame. He imposed him-. 
self on me as a man of honour and 
a Christian. I received him here 
—and now, this is the result 

*Walraven—Eric Walraven? I 
have met the man, and have seen 
his name in newspapers and re- 
views. I have read some of his 
poems, but I didn’t care about 
them. They seemed showy and 
hollow. He is well spoken of, 
though, in literature ; quite a rising 
man, I think. Charles Escombe 
knows him and likes him. He did 
not impress me; I thought there 
was something artificial and insin- 
cere about him; but I know no- 
thing bad of him.’ 

‘Can there be anything good in 
a man who teaches a child to de- 
ceive her mother, and boasts to his 
friends that he means to marry her 
because she has money and rank ? 
Angelo, you must prevent this mar- 
riage, and save this wretched girl. 
You are the only one who has any 
influence over her; /have none! 

Lady Judith rang her bell and 
called for lights. When these were 
brought, she noted again a pecu- 
liarly anxious and melancholy ex- 
pression on Volney’s face. He saw, 
with deep emotion and with a cer- 
tain conscience-stricken feeling, the 
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*** Angelo!’ she exclaimed, and rushed towards him, all her proud coldness melted 
and gone in a moment.” 
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wasted haggard look that veiled 
the splendour of her beauty. She 
seemed to have grown older, her 
complexion looked more transpa- 
rent, there were deeperlines beneath 
her eyes, the eyes themselves look- 
ed more eager, lustrous, and wan 
than when he parted from her scarce 
six months before. 

‘If this is serious, Lady Judith,’ 
he said sadly—‘ if Alexia really 
loves this man—not as a child, but 
as a woman—what can I do, what 
can we do, what ought we to do, 
to prevent it ? 

‘Anything! exclaimed Lady Ju- 
dith, turning on him with a sudden 
change to fierceness of manner. 
‘Anything! If I could lock her 
in a convent or a bastille, I would 
do so! If I could bind her in 
chains, I would do so! You ask 
me what we can do or ought to do? 
Do you think I will consent to sur- 
render a child of mine, body and 
soul, to a villain like that? Are 
you too turning against me ?” 

‘Poor Charles Escombe ! mur- 
mured Angelo. ‘The last words 
he said to me when I parted from 
him were about Aer / 

‘You speak of Charles Escombe,’ 
said Lady Judith bitterly, ‘as if he 
alone were concerned in the wel- 
fare of my daughter. I might have 
thought that you too had some in- 
terest in her happiness, and in mine. 
Is this the comfort and counsel you 
bring me? I might as well have 
been alone.’ 

‘Where is Alexia herself? Per- 
haps this thing is not so serious.’ 

‘Alexia is leaving London with 
me to-night. I am taking her away 
—to Italy. Will you come with 
us atonce? Or will you stay be- 
hind and see this man, and compel 
him to cease from pursuing her with 
his false deceitful persuasions ?” 

‘Yes, I will stay; I will see him; 
I will know, at least, what manner 
of man he is. If he be the de- 
ceiver and traitor you speak of, he 
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shall never marry Alexia, Lady Ju- 
dith, depend upon ¢Aa¢. But where 
is Alexia herself? 

Lady Judith rang the bell again. 

‘It is time that we were leaving,’ 
she said. Then to her maid, who 
eniered: ‘Ask Miss Scarlett to 
come here, and then bring me my 
cloaks and shawls. Is everything 
ready ? 

* Everything is ready, my lady.’ 

The woman disappeared, and 
returned in a moment with a face 
of well-painted wonder and alarm. 

‘Please, my lady, Miss Scarlett 
ain’t in her own room, nor yet her 
maid Frances, nor yet her cloaks 
and things.’ 

Lady Judith started, and became 
white as a ghost ; but she recovered 
herself, and said, 

‘ They have probably gone down 
to the carriage. Go and see.’ 

‘This is one of Alexia’s ways of 
vexing me, and showing sullenness 
and disrespect, Angelo,’ said Lady 
Judith when they were alone again. 
But she looked very anxious and 
alarmed. 

Her maid returned. 

*O, please, my lady, Miss Scar- 
lett’s not anywhere about—not in 
the carriage, nor in the house. And 
James and Thomas both say they 
saw two females go out of the house 
’alf an hour ago, with cloaks on, 
which they thought they was me 
and the maid Frances. And coach- 
man thinks he saw a gentleman 
put them into a cab down the street, 
and they went away. He says it 
was none of his business; for he 
thought it was Frances and me sent 
on some message.’ 

‘She’s gone!’ exclaimed Lady 
Judith, ‘ The graceless girl is gone 
—is lost!’ 

‘It is not too late to save her, 
cried Angelo. ‘Even if she be 
really gone, it is not too late to 
overtake them. A telegram will 
go before them wherever they go ; 
and they can only leave London 
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by certain stations and lines. Lady 
Judith, if this is really true, this 
man is a villain, as you say; and 
we must save her from him. Leave 
itto me. Is she not as my sister? 
I will save her ! 

‘Stay! said Lady Judith sternly. 
‘I must first find out for myself, 
Angelo, if she be really gone. She 
will probably have left some letter 
for me in her room. ‘That is the 
regular course of proceeding, I 
think, in the poems and romances 
on which she loved to feed her 
mind and heart. I shall find some 
such relic, I have no doubt.’ 

The quest was vain: Alexia had 
left nothing behind her in the shape 
of a missive. She was gone, and 
her maid was gone; and that was 
all that could be known for cer- 
tain. Even that might have been 
doubtful ; at least, it would have 
been possible to suppose that Alexia 
had gone out on some freakish but 
harmless mission, were it not for 
the positive assertion of the coach- 
man that he saw two women, one 
of whom he knew to be Frances, 
Alexia’s maid, and the other of 
whom he supposed, from her dress, 
to be Lady Judith’s own maid, 
come out of the house, and walk 
to the Piccadilly corner of the street, 
where they got into a cab. He 
thought he saw a gentleman get 
out of the cab in the first instance, 
and then hand them in ; but he was 
not quite certain of this—he didn’t 
take particular notice, he said. 

Angelo urged that all farther in- 
quiry now was loss of time; that 
the only thing to do was to tele- 
graph along all the lines of railway 
out of London. 

But Lady Judith listened with 
little heart to this recommendation. 
Nothing now could avert another 
scandal from her darkened life. 
Nothing could undo the reality of 
the fact that her daughter had fled 
from her house—had eloped with 
a lover. Indeed, the poor lady 
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began to suspect that the one great 
end of Walraven’s plot had been 
already accomplished when Alexia 
left her home in his company; that 
the irreparable scandal had been 
achieved, and the adventurer now 
justly assumed himself to be master 
of the situation. Moreover, there 
was a look somehow in the eyes of 
her maid and one or two others of 
the servants which seemed to tell 
her of treachery. Once again she 
had been betrayed: her faith in 
herself was breaking down. 

Angelo was still urging her to 
authorise him, to allow him, to take 
some step, when the maid again 
entered. 

‘Please, my lady, a letter, just 
left by a messenger, who said there 
was no answer.’ 

Lady Judith quietly glanced at 
Angelo, and bade the woman leave 
the room. 

‘ This is from /er? Angelo asked 
eagerly. 

‘O yes! This will doubtless 
explain the mystery of the melo- 
drama.’ 

Lady Judith opened the envelope 
with a hand which trembled no 
more than if it had been unfolding 
the subscription-list of a Mayfair 
charity. Angelo was quivering with 
anxiety. 

Lady Judith took out two let- 
ters. 

‘One is from Aim,’ she said. ‘Man 
is the nobler being—the lord and 
master of woman. Let us do hom- 
age, therefore, and read the man’s 
letter first.’ 

So she read in a firm clear tone: 


‘Mapam,—Only the devoted 
and unconquerable love I bear to 
your daughter can excuse—if even 
that can excuse—the step I have 
taken. I could not live without 
Alexia. I am proud to believe 
that I am needful to her existence. 
I dare not hope to obtain your 
consent, and I have therefore braved 
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everything in obedience to the 
highest law of all. When I have 
made it certain that my darling 
Alexia is all my own, secured by 
marriage-bonds against the possi- 
bility of severance from me, I shall 
fling myself—we shall fling our- 
selves—at the sacred feet of her 
mother, and implore forgiveness. 
Only forgiveness—we will ask no- 
thing but that. With Alexia for 
my wife, I ask no more of earth or 
heaven. My love may be wild— 
may even be unscrupulous—but I 
would ask Alexia’s mother to be- 
lieve that it is unselfish and disin- 
terested. 

‘As I have braved your anger 
and the condemnation of the world, 
I have felt bound to make it cer- 
tain that the reputation of my 
Alexia was not perilled in vain. 
Any pursuit will be hopeless. No- 
thing can now prevent me from 
making her my bride. 

‘With the deepest penitence and 
homage, yet with a heart full of 
hope and joy, 

‘I am devotedly yours, 
‘Eric G. WALRAVEN.’ 


‘Angelo,’ said Lady Judith, turn- 
ing to Volney with a cold light as 
of steel gleaming in her eyes, ‘I was 
kind to that man! I trusted him, 
and welcomed him to my house ! 

That was her only comment on 
Walraven’s appeal. 

‘Now,’ she continued in her cold 
quiet voice, ‘let us read my daugh- 
ter’s letter.’ 


‘Dear Lapy JupitH,—I toldyou 
I would marry Eric Walraven, and 
Iam going to keep my word. He is 
the only being who ever loved me. 
Please don’t make any scenes, or 
send any detectives or spies after 
us, or otherwise make yourself and 
us needlessly ridiculous. We have 
so arranged matters, that all the 
detectives in Wilkie Collins's no- 
vels could do nothing to stop us. 

‘You never loved me, mamma ; 
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you were always cold and hard. I 
could have loved you, if you would 
only have allowed me; but you 
never cared for that sort of thing. 
Please, then, don’t try to prevent 
me from being happy in my own 
way. 

* But I should like to come to 
see you. May I—soon? I could 
say a great deal more, but to what 
end? You would only think me 
sentimental. But I am happy and 
sorry, and I should like, if it might 
be, that you would try to make 
some excuse for me. After all, 
mamma, I am your daughter! If 
we had only been a little better to 
each other! 

* ALEXIA,’ 


Lady Judith read this letter to 
the end, without the slightest tre- 
mor in her tone. Angelo was deep- 
ly moved. 

‘Is it too late?’ he asked; ‘ too 
late to save her?’ 

‘Quite too late now; she has 
made her own bed, and must lie 
on it.’ 

‘Something may be done. Let 
me telegraph, if this man really be 
as bad as you think. Let me go.’ 

‘Nothing can be done now. 
With my consent nothing shall be 
done. The girl has doomed her- 
self to misery; any efforts of ours 
to save her would now only add 
public scandal and disgrace. She’s 
lost ! 

‘ Poor Alexia! Lady Judith, she 
has a great heart.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Lady Judith 
calmly. ‘I have suffered much 
from people with great hearts. 
What day of the month is this, 
Angelo ?” 

* The twenty-fourth.’ 

‘Of March?’ 

‘Yes, Lady Judith ; but why do 
you ask ?” 

‘I thought it was the twenty- 
fourth. They should have waited 
two months—just two months— 
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and this letter would then have 
come on the anniversary of the 
night when, standing in this very 
room, I read the letter from her 
father which doomed me to a 
worse than widowhood. Will you 
tell them, Angelo, please, that the 
carriage need not wait? I shall not 
leave London now.’ 

‘Lady Judith, you will forgive 
her? She is, as she says, your own 
daughter, and she is only a child.’ 

‘ She has made other and dearer 
ties, Angelo, and she owes me no 
duty any more. Forgive her? Of 
course I shall forgive her—shall 
try and pray to forgive her; but 
she has chosen her road in life, and 
she must walk it alone for me.’ 

‘If this man should prove a de- 
ceiver, if he should not treat her 
well! Angelo began, with dark flash- 
ing eyes, clenched hands, and an 
expression which carried a vendetta 
in it. 

‘If he should not treat her well, 
Angelo? said Lady Judith, quietly 
interposing ; ‘he will be her hus- 


Snow. 


SNOW. 
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LIKE to my lady’s face, 
Likest her soft white hand; 









band and master, entitled to treat 
her as he pleases.’ 

‘She is my sister! exclaimed 
Angelo fiercely. ‘I will have his 
heart’s blood if he dares to treat 
her ill’ 

‘She is my daughter,’ said Lady 
Judith, ‘ and she has deceived and 
deserted me. Isurrender her wholly 
to the man she has chosen for her 
husband. Listen, Angelo; I have 
been deceived by her, and by him 
whom she has now preferred to me. 
I was deceived and abandoned by 
her father. It only remains that 
you desert and betray me, and I 
shall then have nothing but treach- 
ery and desertion for which to 
thank this earth. Your turn ought 
to come ; you ought to be the next 
and the worst, for I have done most 
for you and loved you the best.’ 

Angelo turned away from her 
piercing eyes. He could not at 
that moment meet her gaze. His 


heart was torn with grief and pity 
for her, and yet he knew that he 
too must leave her. 






Veiling the trees and flowers, 
Till statue-like they stand. 


Like her in purity ; 
Like to her spirit chaste, 
Which thoughts all angel-pure 


Ever and ever have graced ! 


Like her, alas, too like 
Are ye, white snows, so cold: 


Arise, love’s sun, and thaw 


Her heart with beams of gold ! 




















THE LADY WITH THE LUMINOUS EYES. 


THE STORY OF 


\ WAGER THAT WAS NEVER WON. 


IN Four Acts. 


—@— 


ACT THE FIRST. 


NIGHT. 
The Midnight Journey —The Rendezvous— 

The Discovery—The Wager— Hatching 

the Plot. 

Tuat always correct, if sometimes 
a little gushing, and, may I add, 
in the lowest of whispers, now and 
then also uncommonly uninterest- 
ing young lady — Miss Grundy — 
having been brought up by the 
Misses Backboard on their strict 
diet of ‘papa, potatoes, poultry, 
prunes, and prism,’ would have 
called it a ‘delicious’ night ; but 
Master Tom Brown from the lower 
fourth of Eton College thought it 
‘ golopshous.’ 

7 think it deserved Jofh titles ; 
but, place aux dames, \et us adopt 
Miss Grundy’s reading. 

It was, then, a delicious May 
night, very much so. The sky 
cloudless and a deep blue, the air 
deliciously mild and perfumed with 
the odours of sweet May; above 
all (literally so) the young May 
moon is ‘shedding her soft rays 
upon everything, and investing the 
commonplace objects of creation 
with an atmosphere of illusion’ 
(Miss Grundy) and fro tem. poetry 
(myself). 

Yes, a delicious night in most 
places. Delicious, far cxemple, 
out of town down among the frag- 
rant lanes and green meadows of 
the country ; delicious on pebbly 
beaches down by the sea where 
the warm breath of mother Ocean 
‘steals o’er the silvered wavelets ; 


delicious in the little conservatory 
opening on to my lady’s flower- 
garden, where Captain Sabretache 
is performing some legerdemain 
with a tawny moustache and a 
small white-gloved hand ; delicious 
in the tall waving grass, down 
under the drooping willows, near 
rippling streams where the jack- 
trimmers float undisturbed; deli- 
cious in partially obscure woods, 
where pine-trees cast gaunt effigies 
of themselves over the dry moss 
beneath, and where shadows, which 
have been pent up all day, come 
out and lie about in strange fantas- 
tic forms. 

Delicious in all these and a hun- 
dred other places, but not quite so 
much so, perhaps, in that somewhat 
shady neighbourhood of London 
known as Euston-square. 

The odours of hot fried fish 
some days old, of cheap butcher’s 
meat, stale tobacco-smoke, and the 
fumes of beer—all hanging about 
narrow frowsy streets and alleys 
guiltless of ventilation, are capable 
of detracting from the deliciousness 
of the night, although the moon- 
light throws a theatrical pictur- 
esqueness upon all. 

Twelve-forty by the big clock 
at the railway station of Euston- 
square. The last train from Liver- 
pool has been in some five min- 
utes. The passengers, after fighting 
crossly and drowsily over their lug- 
gage, are pouring out of the station, 
eager to secure what cabs are to 
be had; for on this particular night, 
or rather, more strictly speaking, 
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on this particular morning, cabs are 
at a premium, 

The guard, bull’s-eye in hand, 
is making a casual inspection of 
the empty carriages previous to 
seeking his well-earned repose. 

He has been down the whole 
length of the train peering care- 
lessly into the compartments, and 
then locking the doors. 

‘ That’s done,’ he says, ‘and now 
for bed.’ 

There is, however, the last car- 
riage still to be surveyed; and on 
opening the door of this he is so 
astonished at something he sees 
inside, as to fall back, uttering an 
exclamation which sounds some- 
thing very much like MURDER! 

For there is a man lying inside 
huddled up on the cushions, so 
motionless, and to all appearance 
lifeless, that the guard’s surmise 
would seem to be correct. The 
bull’s-eye, however, on being di- 
rected towards the man, shows that 
he is not dead—O dear, no !—he 
is sleeping placidly; to all appear- 
ance, a dreamless, refreshing sleep. 
Being stirred up by the official, he 
is in no way disconcerted or sur- 
prised, but wakes up to his posi- 
tion, without, so to speak, having 
turned a hair. As he takes off his 
travelling cap and dons a carefully 
brushed hat, he is obliged to the 
guard for his attention ; would be 
still more obliged if a porter could 
be called. O, thanks; ome small 
portmanteau, ‘ J. LAWLEss’ painted 
on the cover. 

Whilst the guard is absent the 
sleepy individual unlocks an elabo- 
rate species of half dressing-case 
half travelling-bag, and takes out a 
brush and comb and a small hand- 
glass; then, when the porter arrives 
in some five minutes’ time, he finds 
a fashionably-dressed young man, 
with no traces of his late slumber 
remaining, as spruce and well got- 
up as if just turned out of a Bond- 
street hairdresser’s. The gentleman 
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is a correct edition of the modern 
swell; but although the cut of his 
clothes and his general outward 
appearance are generic, he is evi- 
dently a swell ofa superior calibre 
of mind. He gives one the im- 
pression of being a wonderfully 
cool hand, and a man whose self- 
possession would never desert him. 
He is tall, but affects a fashionable 
droop about the shoulders, and 
looks out upon the world through 
half-closed eyelids; he speaks with 
a languid drawl, but, somehow, his 
drawl conveys to the listener the 
idea that the speaker is accustomed 
to find it well attended to. 

Such is John, commonly called 
Jack, Lawless. He has been tra- 
velling all night; but, thanks to 
an indomitable power of adapting 
himself to circumstances, and thus 
getting a refreshing sleep, he is 
now, at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing—to use his own expression— 
‘perfectly game, and as fresh as 
paint.’ 

Mr. Lawless has been in the 
service—‘ service a bore, so cut it 
some time ago: very well so long 
as you're in town, though Tower 
a horrid place—couldn’t afford 
Guards, you see.’ He is now wed- 
ded to London ; he is of the town, 
townish ; there is but one world 
for him now, and he lifts super- 
cilious eyelids at the notion that 
there can possibly exist another. 
Jack’s world is, perhaps, bounded 
by a somewhat small horizon, con- 
sisting entirely, as it does, of the 
London pavé and varnished boots, 
of breaktasts and lunches at the 
club, of dinners with ‘some peo- 
ple,’ of suppers at Dubourg’s with 
‘little parties,’ of the Row, True- 
fitt’s, Mitchell’s, and Piver’s shops ; 
balls and ‘at homes’ he gave up 
‘when he left the service.’ Hom- 
bourg and Wiesbaden, occasionally 
varied by Paris and Brussels, occupy 
him during the month whenit would 
not do for him to be seen in town. 
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As the hansom cab containing 
Mr. Lawless and his portmanteau 
clears out of the station the clock 
strikes One. The first hour of the 
morning of the 26th of May. Not 
many hours ago was celebrated the 
great annual feast of St. Derby, and 
the accompaniments to the great 
carnival of the turf are not yet 
played out. A wonderful feast, 
this feast of St. Derby. A feast of 
dust and drinking, ruin and riot, 
excitement and ecstasy, delirium 
and despair. One by the clock. 
What a delicious night! It seems 
a downright shame to go to bed on 
such a night as this. One by the 
clock. 

Sleepiness and silence about 
the square and the Euston-road ; 
the inhabitants of that region are 
primitive people ; they cannot af- 
ford to let their heads be turned 
by the great feast, so have eaten 
their suppers and gone to bed 
hours ago. Sleepiness and silence 
about the precise squares of 
Bloomsbury, as the cab rattles 
through them. Signs of life as 
Oxford-street is reached; stray 
hansoms speed along westwards, a 
small red light gleaming from the 
dark interior of each; groups of 
people stand about outside the 
late public-houses. More signs 
in some lighted-up houses in the 
Grosvenor-square district proclaim 
that the feast is stili being cele- 
brated there; going southward 
through Mayfair these indications 
become more frequent. Club- 
houses in Waterloo-place and Pall- 
mall are all ablaze from basement 
to roof; the steps of the ‘ Rag,’ the 
‘Nursery,’ the ‘Rally,’ and the other 
quasi-sporting houses are dotted 
with groups of eager and excited 
talkers, and the talk is on the one 
universal topic. The cab stops 
for a few minutes to leave the 
portmanteau at an hotel near 
Piccadilly, and then proceeds at 
even a faster pace than before. 


On—past the gleaming lamps 
of Piccadilly and Hyde-park Cor- 
ner; past the long cab-stand in 
the Brompton-road and the red- 
bricked sadness of the consump- 
tion hospital; past the affected 
rus of Fulham, and the decayed 
gentility of Chelsea; down by the 
banks of the great river the blown 
and panting horse stops, and Mr. 
Lawless alights. Under an ela- 
borate and pretentious gateway, 
which (by this light) might be a 
triumph of gothic architecture ; un- 
der leafy foliage, along the paths 
of a seemingly delicious garden 
pervaded by an artificial light, 
which light is afforded by lamps 
held in the hands of nymphs re- 
posing on pedestals here and 
there. These young persons have 
very little on, and are as graceful 
as they can be under the circum- 
stance of having been cast in an 
inferior plaster, which woud drop 
off in the most inconvenient and 
mal-apropos manner. Ata distance 
the plashing of a cool fountain 
can be heard. So far there is a 
charming peace and repose, quite 
Arcadian in fact :—approach the 
fountain, pass it, and, lo, Arcadia 
is disillusioned. 

‘ Messieurs, entrerons-nous ?” 

Very well then, come this way. 
Tiens—voyez 1a ! 

Astonished? I daresay ; 4a delle 
France cannot show you /Aa?, cher 
Alphonse. 

A large room brilliantly lighted, 
hot with innumerable gas burners 
and the excitement of a dense 
crowd filling it to suffocation. 

Yes, what a crowd, to be sure! 
hot, thirsty, jammed—what a babel 
of discord! Everybody talking at 
the top of their voices, everybody 
who had not bumpers of drink in 
their hands calling out for them 
with wonderful energy. Two thirds 
of this mass of perspiring humanity 
have been to the races, and have 
come here ‘ to finish the day;’ the 
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remaining third, who have been 
unable, from various causes, to get 
away to the carnival, come in or- 
der to get some of it, as it were, 
second-hand, and make up for the 
day’s disappointment by a night’s 
roistering frolic. 

It is difficult, perhaps, zow to 
pick out those who ave been 
through the heat and burden of 
the day on the downs from those 
that remained at their desks, or 
whatever prevented their leaving 
town. 

Yet some are easily distinguish- 
able. Let us pitch upon two or 
three. 

Who is this young fellow chat- 
ting to the pretty girl dressed en- 
tirely in mauve, even to the dainty 
bottines? That, if you please, is 
the Marquis of Scratchly ; he has 
lost more money this day on Humi- 
liation than the sale of one of his 
finest estates will cover; yet he 
seems in high spirits notwithstand- 
ing. The two are drinking cham- 
pagne-cup out of the same huge 
pewter measure, into which has 
been thrown haif a pint of forced 
strawberries. The young lady, who 
is talking with much energy and a 
shrill voice, has just concluded an 
arrangement very much to her own 
satisfaction ; which arrangement sti- 
pulates that, if she goes to the Oaks 
with the Marquis, the box-seat on 
his drag is to be given up to her 
own particular self, and that a cer- 
tain ‘ Kitty’ shall be thereby ex- 
cluded and vanquished. 

That short squat man in black, 
with the white neckcloth and real 
diamond brooch glittering therein, 
is John Dodd, the celebrated trainer. 

Mr. D. has ‘landed a pot of 
money’ on Humiliation, but takes 
his success very philosophically. 

The playful youth standing with 
his back to the long ‘liquor-bar’ 
running across one end of the room 
is Dick Fletcher of the War-office, 
absent on four days’ sick-leave. He 





has lost every penny he has in the 
world, but nevertheless is in toler- 
ably exuberant spirits, which he 
vents by letting off the corks of 
soda-water bottles at people in the 
background. Dick hasn’t even 
eighteenpence left for his cab 
home ; but then he is one of those 
fellows who, when they do get 
spilt, are pretty sure to fall on 
their legs again. 

See, assistance is even now ap- 
proaching him. A youngish lady, 
with short curly hair and a bright 
good-humoured face, is making her 
way up to Dick. 

This young person is known to 
the initiated by the somewhat sin- 
gular cognomen of ‘ The Boy,’ and 
is visible to the world at large every 
morning in the Park, where she 
‘breaks in’ horses for ladies. 

‘The Boy’ is in particularly good 
humour just now ; she has an open 
betting-book in her hand and a 
gold pencil between her white 
teeth, for she has just made a little 
bet with ‘young Dawkes,’ whose 
sisters she teaches to ride every 
morning. 

She is a good-hearted little ama- 
zon, and on hearing Jack’s story 
will probably lend him a ‘fiver; 
and when Jack is able, he will not 
forget to repay it. 

Mr. Lawless passes through this 
pandemonium like a moral sala- 
mander. As he makes his way up 
the room, he recognises and is 
recognised by many. He nods 
coolly to the Marquis, and ‘how- 
do’s’ the young lady in mauve ; but 
he takes the trainer by his elbows 
from behind in a jocular manner, 
and then bestows upon him one of 
his very best weeds. 

For Mr. Dodd is a man to be 
propitiated. He is a man of Se- 
crets; there are secrets stowed 
away in that bullet-head of his 
which could make many of those 
around rich men, and save others 
from impending ruin; he could 
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‘tell a thing or two’ about the 
Bismark colt which would frighten 
half the ‘outsiders’ in that room 
into instant sobriety ; and his opi- 
nion on the merits of the Oaks 
favourite would lose Miss Nell 
many of her backers. 

Jack, who has got out his memo- 
randum-book, is soon noting down 
certain ‘ wrinkles,’ which he picks 
up in reward for the judicious 
cigar—folks under the double in- 
fluence of good liquor and good 
fortune are apt to be amiably com- 
municative, and no one knows this 
better than Mr. Lawless. Our 
friend, having got all he can out 
of the trainer, pushes his way up 
to the bar. Here he is immedi- 
ately accosted by Fletcher with the 
question of, 

‘What did he think of the 
race?” 

‘ Business first,’ said Jack. ‘ Aw- 
fully thirsty ; gin and seltzer, please.’ 

‘Well,’ said the other, ‘ did you 
ever see such a rascally counter ?” 

‘Didn’t—see it—at—all,’ ans- 
wered Mr. Lawless, speaking dur- 
ing the intervals of a rapid absorp- 
tion of the foaming beverage. 

‘ Didn't see it ? 

‘No, didn’t see the race ; didn’t 
go to Epsom— just come up to 
town—twelve-forty-five at Euston- 
square— been at Manchester — 
funeral—old aunt of mine—nuis- 
ance—duty—train punctual—han- 
som cab on—here I am—A—h! 
Better now!’ putting down the 
empty glass. 

* By the bye,’ said Mr. Fletcher, 
after he had told his companion of 
his own ill-luck at Epsom that day, 
‘ talking of funerals, have you heard 
about poor Fane ?” 

‘No; you don’t mean to say he’s 
—eh 

‘Yes ; fact, indeed.’ 

‘ Dead 

‘Lord, no; married.’ 

‘ Married ! MarrieD! O, pooh, 
nonsense !’ 


‘Well, not yet exactly tied up ; 
but it’s coming off next week.’ 

‘Can’t be, my dear fellow ; ’xcuse 
me—must be misinformed.’ 

‘ Believe your own eyes, then.’ 
And Fletcher taking a letter from 
his breast-pocket handed it to the 
other, who, sticking his glass in his 
eye, read it aloud : 

‘Lyme House, Hants, May 18. 

‘Dear Dick,—I am going to be 
married next week in London— 
curious, isn’t it? but sober earnest. 
The young lady is the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Septimus Barlow, 
M.P., &c. &c., from whose house 
I date this. Can you do the oblig- 
ing for once, and look me out some 
lodgings somewhere near Picca- 
dilly? The future Mrs. F. is going 
to stay with some cousins in Clar- 
ges-street, and, as I shall have to 
be pretty often on duty, should 
like to be as near head-quarters as 
possible.—Thine, 

‘ BERTIE FANE.’ 

The glass dropped from Mr. 
Lawless’s eye, and, for the first 
time in the other’s recollection, he 
almost lost his self-possession. 

‘What's matter ?’ said Fletcher. 
‘Why doose shouldn’t poor Bertie 
Fane get married? Wish your 
most obedient had such a chance 
himself ; wouldn’t he go in for the 
church—crying —and champagne 
business—that’s all. Why, sir, the 
girl’s an heiress—old Barlow’s 
worth, I don’t know how much; all 
those blessed smoking chimneys 
you see comin’ up by the Sou’ 
Western b’long to Barlow; soap 
manufacturer, sir; soap’s the thing.’ 

* Look here,’ said Lawless grave- 
ly ; ‘I don't mind telling you.’ 

Here he took out his memoran- 
dum-book, opened it at a page 
which was turned down, and hand- 
ed it over to the other. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘that is why 
Bertie Fane shouldn’t get married 
just yet.’ 
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Dick Fletcher unfolded the page 
and read this : 


MEMORANDUM OF A WAGER 


BETWEEN 
3ERTIE FANE, of the Temple, and Garrick 
Club, &e. 
AND 
JouN LAWLEss, Junior United and ‘ Rally’ 
Clubs, 


March 1, 1869. 

I, Bertie Fane, bet Jack Lawless that I 
marry Twenty-five thousand pounds down, 
or an income producing a clear Seven hun- 
dred per annum, within three calendar 
months of above date. 

The amount of the Wager, which is to be 
paid within one calendar month of the losing 
or the winning, to be an even 


£200. 


(Signed) 


Two HUNDRED Powunps, 

BERTIE FANE. 

Joun LAWLEss, 
Fletcher shut up the little book, 
and handed it back to the other 
with a long whistle. 

‘You know,’ said Lawless, ‘ Fane 
has always been so confoundedly 
bumptious about his irresistible 
way with women—“ that he could 
always marry any woman he liked,” 
and so on. Well, he was talking 
one day about his getting married, 
settling down, and all that—mak- 
ing out, of course, that it only rested 
with himself. You know my way 
when fellows brag and argue, I 
offer them odds at once — soon 
brings ’em to book—/hat. Well, 
the end was, an even two hun- 
dred with Bertie, and I've all along 
looked on the tin as my own. Now, 
if he does this within time, I shall 
be in a worse hole than you, Dick.’ 
And Mr. Lawless’s face, as he 
turned over his memorandum-book, 
was very blank. ‘This confounded 
race has let me in heavily ; if I had 
only been on the spot, I might have 
hedged, and saved something in 
that way. ’Pon my soul, I don’t 
see daylight at all ; considered this 
such an out-and-out safe thing.’ 

‘Think he was makin’ running 
with this girl when he did the 
bet ?” 
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*O, no; Bertie’s a loosish cus- 
tomer, but he’s a gentleman.’ 

‘Well, then, let’s consider the 
exact state of affairs.’ 

‘This is the 25th, or, rather, the 
26th of May.’ 

‘To do the bet, then, within 
time, he must be married on or 
before the 31st.’ 

‘ Precisely ; next Tuesday.’ 

‘ Sharp work and short notice for 
you to start any opposition.’ 

‘When did they come up to 
town ?” 

‘ Day before yesterday, I believe.’ 

‘ And their addresses ?” 

‘The rooms I got for Bertie are 
in Half-moon-street; here is the ad- 
dress ; don’t know what number in 
Clarges-street Miss is stopping at.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Mr. Lawless, after 
a pause; ‘much obliged to you, 
old fellow—sure.’ 

‘Not at all. Sorry to be the 
bearer of unwelcome news.’ 

‘It’s not done yet,’ said the other 
with a grim smile. 

‘Pretty nearly—ring bought, I 
fancy ; banns all right ;_brides- 
maids at high pressure ; trousseau 
made. Saw Bertie, in fact, yester- 
day, for a few minutes, at the club, 
and he told me all about it.’ 

‘What will you bet that he wins?” 

‘ What! said the other, laughing 
uproariously. 

‘I’m open to an even fiver, if 
you like. What, you won’t? Well, 
by-by, then—much obliged. You 
needn’t mention this to fellows; 
eh?” 

‘ All right ; you may depend up- 
on me.’ 

Then Mr. Lawless made his way 
out of the hot and crowded room 
into the dimly-lighted walks of the 
garden, and there, lounging up and 
down with his hands in his pockets 
and a strong cigar in his mouth, 
pulled himself together, and tried 
to think of some plan by which to 
extricate himself from the dilemma 
which the news he had just heard 
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had placed him in. Little did he 
dream, as he slumbered placidly 
on his journey up to town a few 
hours back, of the favourite’s com- 
ing to grief so signally in the Derby ; 
still less, by many degrees, did he 
foresee the intelligence just com- 
municated to him by Fletcher. He 
had reckoned upon winning this 
bet; had reckoned upon it as a 
dead certainty ; and here, just at 
the last moment, he found himself 
thrown over. It was so near the ex- 
piration of the time, that he looked 
upon Mr. Fane’s chance as quite 
gone, and considered Mr. Fane’s 
money as already on the way to his 
own pocket. For more than an 
hour he paced up and down, think- 
ing the matter out. What was to 
be done now ? what scheme could 
he devise to avert this calamity? 
He was a good hand at an emer- 
gency generally, but could not see 
his way through this difficulty at 
all. The uproar of the heated 
crowd he had lately left was borne 
towards him now and then on the 
fresh morning air; casual revellers 
bending their way with uncertain 
steps in the direction which they 
fondly imagined was the ‘ way out,’ 
paused to stare and laugh stupidly 
at the solitary individual marching 
backwards and forwards. Still, Mr. 
Lawless remained there immersed 
in thought. Then, as a few faint 
streaks of light above the horizon 
showed that the dawn was close 
at hand, and the people in twos 
and threes came wandering out of 
the gardens, he followed in their 
wake. 

Dick Fletcher saw him getting 
into a cab outside the gothic arch- 
way, and, on putting the question, 
‘Well, how goes it ? was answered 
by a quiet smile, and the words 
* Never say die.’ 

‘Thought of something really ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I may say I have.’ 

‘You must mind what you are 
about; Bertie Fane’s a very nice 
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fellow, but a doosid sharp custo- 
mer to get the better of.’ 

‘Right, my boy ; but I imagine 
I know one of his amiable little 
weaknesses.’ 

* And you're going to get at him 
through it ?’ 

‘That's just what I am going to 
do. By-by.’ 

As the hansom rattled off west- 
wards, Mr. Lawless was smiling 
to himself complacently. He had 
pitched upon a scheme to save his 
money, and before the cab arrived 
at his hotel had fully settled on 
the modus operandi. 

‘It's a hazardous experiment,’ he 
said to himself, as he hung over his 
bed-room candle, extinguisher in 
hand. ‘Still, if the young lady can 
only be persuaded to do it. But 
it entirely rests with her whether 
Master Bertie wins his wager or no.’ 


ACT THE SECOND. 
DAY. 


‘Making the Game’'—Mr. Budge of the 
CracksideumTheatre — TheBridegroom é7 
esse —Miss Florence Barlow —The * Rally 
Club—The secret Despatch —The Answer. 

‘A CANDLE to go to bed by,’ in 
Mr. Lawless’s case, was a pleasing 
farce, for by the time he reached 
the hotel it was broad daylight. 
Jack Lawless, however, was an old 
stager at ‘this sort of thing ; and 
having carefully fastened his bed- 
room shutters, and pulled the cur- 
tains across them, he slept the sleep 
of the righteous until a late hour 
in the afternoon. The travelling 
all night by train, with the excite- 
ment and worry afterwards, had 
quite knocked him up, and it was 
close upon five p.M. when he de- 
scended to the coffee-room for 
breakfast. 

That meal being satisfactorily 
accomplished, he sallied forth, and 
hailing a cab in Piccadilly, told the 
man to drive to the Cracksideum 
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theatre. It was nearly six when 
he reached the stage entrance, and 
the ladies and gentleman of the 
company who had been ‘ cast’ for 
the first piece were going in to 
‘dress’ for it. Mr. Lawless passed 
through the stage-door—that inac- 
cessible mystery of mysteries to 
‘outsiders’—as though quite at 
home, and in the frequent habit of 
making himself so, which indeed 
was about the state of the case 
there. Tothe Cerberus whoguarded 
the delights of the interior from 
the prying curiosity profani vulgi 
Mr. Lawless addressed himself 
briskly. 

‘Well, Mr. Budge, how’s busi- 
ness, and how’s the world going 
on with you?” Now Mr. Budge, 
albeit only the stage doorkeeper 
of the Cracksideum theatre, was a 
very great man in his own estima- 
tion; there was only one world 
for him, and that world was ‘ the 
Cracksideum.’ He invariably con- 
sidered himself ‘ the Cracksideum ;’ 
and if folks inquired after himself 
individually, he replied on behalf 
of ‘the theayter’ collectively. Itwas 
always ‘we're pretty well, thank 
ye,’ ‘we're a-goin’ to do this and 
that,’ ‘ our young ladies,’ ‘ our noo 
piece.’ ‘our full ’ouses” &c. &c. 
So that when Jack put this question 
to him, he answered on behalf of 
‘the theayter’ generally. ‘ Morn- 
in’, sir; haven’t seen you this long 
time. Well, sir, thankee, sir, we’re 
a-doing pretty well, Aretty well as 
things go ow,’ and Mr. Budge 
shrugged his shoulders and heaved 
a deep sigh to the memory of the 
‘palmy days’ of the drama ; which 
popular delusion he still clung to, 
even while the then receipts of the 
theatre quadrupled those of the 
palmy days, and the manager atthat 
moment was paying the star actor 
engaged for leading business a 
salary which would have made the 
hair of ‘the profession’ of fifty years 
back stand on end from sheer asto- 
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nishment. ‘ Been away from town,’ 
said Dick. ‘ Don’t know anything 
about anybody ; so come to you, you 
see ;’ the last being a delicate com- 
plimentto Mr. Budge’s omniscience. 
* But don’t let me interrupt busi- 
ness ;’ for when Mr. Lawless arrived 
the stage doorkeeper was engaged 
in swallowing some very hot tea 
and bolting a huge pile of under- 
done crumpets. When the last 
remnant of spongy condiment had 
disappeared, and Mr. Budge, very 
red in the face after his exertions, 
was wiping the bald place at the 
back of his head, Jack went at him 
again. ‘By the bye,’ he said, ‘talk- 
ing of good houses’—they hadn't 
mentioned the subject, but our 
friend wanted a peg to hang his 
question on—‘ what good ones Liz- 
zie Montague’s Queen Mab brought 
you! I don’t see her name on the 
bills now; is she “ off” at present ?” 

‘Yes, there’s nothing in her 
way just at present. Mr. Green’s 
noo burlesque’s in rehearsal ; but it 
won’t be done yet, for the governor's 
heard of something fresh in butter- 
fly wings for the bally, whichthey’ve 
jest got in Paris, and he’s sent a 
party over for the notion.’ 

‘Ah, I see. By the way, I’ve— 
a—forgotten her address — old 
friends, you know—used to be 
Stanhope-street, Kentish-town, but 
I imagine she’s moved.’ 

‘ Lavender-road now, sir, num- 
ber 54—close to Stanhope-street 
—second turning on the right be- 
yond it.’ 

‘Thanks—much obliged.’ Mr. 
Lawless returned to his cab, and 
told the driver to go on to Laven- 
der-road, 2nd not to spare the ani- 
mal. In another quarter ofan hour 
he was knocking at the door of 
No. 54. In about twenty minutes 
he left the house, and the same 
cab took him back to his club. 
Mr. Lawless was one of those but- 
toned-up individuals who do notge- 
nerally allow their faces to act as in- 
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dexes to their thoughts. But there 
was no one to observe him as he 
was driven slowly homewards, so 
he did not attempt to strangle a 
curious half-smile lurking in the 
corners of his mouth, and which 
might be taken as decidedly ex- 
pressive of satisfaction. 

The next morning, which was 
Friday, the ‘ Oaks’ day, saw Jack 
up betimes. He must take time 
by the forelock. Counting that day, 
the morning of which was already 
partly gone, there remained but 
three working days (Sunday he did 
not count) before the marriage. 
Sharp work, as Fletcher had said; 
and Jack found itso. After a hur- 
ried breakfast, he set off to call 
upon Mr. Fane. 

‘ Mr. Fane was not quite dressed, 
but would Mr. Lawless come in ?” 

Jack went up-stairs to the snug 
second-floor sitting-room in Half- 
moon-street, which Fletcher had 
secured for Mr. Fane; and in a few 
minutes the latter gentleman emer- 
ged from the adjacent bedroom. 

Albert, commonly called Bertie 
Fane, the bridegroom in fosse, was 
a decidedly goodlooking man, the 
right side of thirty. He had small 
well-shaped hands, good teeth, and 
a bright pleasant smile. He was 
a great hand at private theatricals, 
and carried his talent for acting 
with him into society. He was al- 
ways before the footlights, though 
his art was such good art that it 
never allowed itself to be seen. 
Plausible, and wonderfully versa- 
tile, he could invest himself in 
‘manner’ calculated to serve his 
own ends (if it were necessary) 
with every different person he met. 
If there was any call for gaiety, who 
more irresistibly cheery and buoy- 
ant than Bertie? Ifsentiment and 
sighing were at a premium, who 
more tender and impassioned than 
Bertie Fane? L’Allegro or Il 
Penseroso, it was all the same; 
one down, the other come on ; for 
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did he fail to escalade and carry 
the fortress by one manner, change 
the mode of assault and try the 
other; nothing easier with our 
friend. 

What a wonderful charm has 
manner ! 

Perhaps you will say Mr. Fane 
wasahumbug. Qwe sais-je? gu’im 
porte? He made it answer, and 
was bitterly envied by unfortunate 
fellows, who saw the want ofit keep 
them inexorably in the background. 
The old Wykehamist motto, that 
‘Manners maketh man,’ if used in 
Bertie’s case, would be true to the 
letter. What do you think it was 
that ‘arranged’ the approaching 
marriage between our friend and 
the heiress? The gentleman was 
not worth a bajoccho, and the 
young lady’s papa was dead against 
the match ; soap could not be ex- 
pected to fraternise with genius in 
want of a fifty-pound note. What 
was the deus ex machina, then? No- 
thing in the world more than man- 
ner, and a peculiarly ready tact in 
the application ofits charm. Fane 
wasn't really a genius: if he had 
been, he would have succeeded in 
making a good thing out of it. 
Genius which does not turn its 
honest penny in these days, is but 
a sorry kind of commodity. No, 
he wasn’t a genius; but manner 
passed him off to a great many peo- 
ple—principally, it is true, of the 
feminine gender—as a real one. 
Manner dazzled, blinded, hood- 
winked the dear creatures. They 
opened their eyes, and saw ; they 
pricked up their ears, and listened ; 
—they saw an interesting-looking 
and particularly well-dressed young 
man ; they heard a seemingly clever 
stream ofeloquence flowing in chan- 
nels adapted to their several capa- 
cities ; they looked, and were in- 
terested ; they listened, and—de 
lieved. This was the course Miss 
Barlow pursued; she listened to 
the voice of the charmer, and after 
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a brief lesson in mesmerism found 
herself ‘ engaged.’ 

‘D’lited to see you, old fellow !’ 
said Bertie to his audience—he al- 
ways looked upon the person or 
persons he addressed as his audi- 
ence, and spoke to them from an 
imaginary stage. Then his ‘aside’ 
said, ‘Great nuisance —wish he 
hadn’t come till it was quite set- 
tled.” 

‘Came up to town on Wednes- 
day. Thought I’d look in and— 

, 
a 

‘Andcongratulateme, eh? You’ve 
heard about it, then ?’ 

‘ About wha—at ?” 

‘Come now, Jack, it won’t do, 
you know.’ 

*O yes, I see. 
you mean ?” 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Well, my dear boy, it isn’t won 
yet.’ 

‘Just so. I only thought, you 
know, as an old friend and that 
sort of thing—congratulate me— 
lots of tin—father a capital sort— 
fine place in Hampshire settled on 
her—’ 

‘The fine place has nothing to 
do with the conditions of the bet; 
it’s cash—a clear income.’ 

‘ Perfectly aware of that, my dear 
boy ; but don’t worry yourself about 
it. Have some breakfast, won’t you? 
No? Better. Well, liquor-up, then ; 
there you are—brandy—potass in 
the patent top affair. Yes, I recol- 
lect the conditions of the bet per- 
fectly, without your book ; 25 thou’ 
or an income of 7ooper annum clear 
—that’s about the mark, I believe ” 

* Quite correct.’ 

‘Well, then, Miss B—, on Tues- 
day next, I hope will become Mrs. 
F—. Has an allowance, payable 
quarterly,—Drummond’s bank ; all 
square,—of a cool thousand.’ 

‘H’m? 

‘ Have some more cognac? No? 
Well, I must be off to Clarges- 
street; Miss Barlow is staying there. 


That little bet, 
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You'll come, won't you, and be in- 
troduced? Nice girl; no nonsense 
about her. Doesn’t know much: 
all the better for that. None ofthe 
make-believe fastness, studied slang, 
and shocking appreciation of the 
4 s.d. one sees so much of in 
London girls.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Jack, shrugging 
his shoulders resignedly, as much 
as to add, ‘if you must have it so.’ 

‘By the bye,’ he continued, as 
they went downstairs, ‘almost for- 
got what I came here for. Fact is, 
I came to see if you would lunch 
with me at the club to-day.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bertie ; ‘ but stop; I 
forgot. How about the shopping? 
That's the monstrum horrendum in- 
JSorme ingens always staring me in 
the face now. Let’s see, now. Swan 
and Edgar's we finished off yester- 
day; ditto Howell and James— 
splendid day’s work ¢ha/; nearly 
dead, though, when I got home. 
How about Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s? O, she went there with 
her cousins yesterday ; so she did; 
thank goodness! Yes, Vil come: 
don’t see anything to prevent me. 
Ah, here we are at the house.’ 

Bertie walked past the servant 
without so much as a word. He 
was evidently quite at home there, 
and the girl smiled when she open- 
ed the door. 

‘Wonderful thing, being engag- 
ed,’ he said to Lawless as they went 
upstairs ; ‘no idea how wonderful 
till you’ve tried it. Servant-girl 
patronises you—used to look at me 
as if I were some natural curiosity, 
till I told her I was constitutionally 
nervous, and couldn’t stand being 
stared at. Sort of show they con- 
sider it—walk up, walk up, and the 
rest of it.’ 

Then they went into the drawing- 
room, where Mr. Lawless was duly 
introduced to the bride that was 
to be. 

This young lady, who plays such 
an important part in this veracious 
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history, must have a little digression 
all to herself. 

Miss Florence Barlow was the 
only daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Septimus Barlow, quondam manu- 
facturer of soap on a gigantic scale; 
but now a brave old country gentle- 
man, with a snug estate in Hamp- 
shire, and a particularly snug ac- 
count at his banker’s. 

‘Barlow’s soap’ is now such a 
matter of history, that it will be 
perhaps superfluous for me to at- 
tempt a description. Let it suffice, 
then, that ‘ Barlow’s soap’ began in 
a very humble way, but ended by 
becoming the greatest commercial 
success in the soap line on record. 

Every one knows ‘ Barlow’s soap’ 
now, if not from personal acquaint- 
ance, certainly from the pertinacity 
of its advertisements. They stare 
you in the face and follow you 
about wherever you may go. 

‘Try Barlow’s Best Cream Shav- 
ing, which forms a beautiful lather 
on its immediate acquaintance with 
the brush.’ ‘To all suffering from 
chapped hands: Buy Barlow's de- 
licate skin glycerine. JVarranted 
free from all injurious matter [ 
‘Try Barlow’s useful Yellow, for 
scrubbing.’ ‘ “Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” Then by all means 
use Barlow’s Bars at one shilling.’ 
And thus on house-wall, hoarding, 
and railway-station ; in magazines, 
the comic print covers, and news- 
papers of every description; on 
omnibuses, sandwich-men, and even 
on the bill you bought in your fa- 
vourite theatre. There was no es- 
cape from ‘ Barlow’s soap.’ You 
might try and run away from it; 
but in the end it was sure to catch 
you, and compelled you to acknow- 
ledge its presence—dropping, per- 
haps, from the leaves of the new 
book you had bought, or turning 
up in some equally unexpected way. 
As a consequence, therefore, the 
soap prospered ; more tall chimneys, 
vomiting incense from soap in em- 


bryo, upreared themselves into the 
sky ; more mysterious edifices, 
where a melting and boiling pro- 
cess went on which eventually re- 
sulted in soap, were built. 

The melting and boiling process, 
backed up by the advertising agent, 
was so eminently successful, that 
in the course of some score years 
Mr. Septimus Barlow was enabled 
to retire from the soap trade, and 
go in for the ofium cum dignitate 
business. 

He boughtthe Lyme-house estate 
in Hampshire, which had been in 
the Ringwood family since the Con- 
quest, but at length had gone the 
way of all things of its kind, and 
succumbed tosoap successful ; while 
Sir Hugh de Vere Percy Fitz-Plan- 
tagenet Ringwood, with his seven 
hungry daughters, migrated to the 
cheap lodgings and sea-breezes of 
Boulogne. Then Mr. Barlow put 
up for the adjoining town of Ring- 
wood-cum-Dulborough in the Libe- 
ral-Conservative interest ; beat the 
thick-and-thin Tory candidate, and 
was triumphantly returned a full- 
fledged M.P. 

Miss Florence Barlow, who, in 
the natural course of events, was to 
inherit the greater part of the ex- 
soap-boiler’s wealth, was a little 
body surmounted by a A/ignen face, 
and with what struck one as being 
rather a waste of hair. There were 
so many ‘ bands’ of this hair (which 
was flaxen in hue) in that place, 
and ‘rolls’ of it in this place; so 
many little hillocks rising up here, 
and artful festoons hanging pendu- 
lous there, that it caused her head 
to bear the appearance of being 
several sizes too large for her petite 
figure, and made the unsophisti- 
cated beholder wonder at the in- 
genuity and patient labour of the 
maid who was in the daily habit of 
‘ doing’ it for her. 

Miss Barlow had eyes to corre- 
spond with her hair ; that is to say, 
there was plenty of them. The 
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colour, which ought probably to 
have been blue, had rather a wash- 
ed-out appearance; still, on the 
whole, they were not bad eyes ; and 
Mr. Fane used to tell her that they 
were ‘ reverential’ and ‘ devotional.’ 
She was a nice girl enough, as girls 
go, perhaps. There was not much 
vis in her character; but the sort 
of clinging trustfulness and appeal- 
ing helplessness about her, in my 
opinion, had a far greater charm 
than anything approaching strong- 
mindedness. She liked her little 
fingers to be covered with massive 
rings, and to have heavy gold lock- 
ets and crosses jingling about her ; 
not because they were gold, which 
‘So and so, dear, gave so much 
for,’ but because they were ‘pretty; 
and she delighted in everything that 
was ‘pretty.’ This young person 
had also one great and priceless 
trait, which lifted her at once out 
of the ruck of modern young ladies: 
she was not so horribly and de- 
testably practica’. She had romance 
in her composition, had this flaxen- 
haired doll; and the bump of ve- 
neration was hidden away behind 
some elaborate ‘ roll’ or ‘ plait.’ 
She believed in all the novels she 
read, and cried plentifully in thea- 
tres. She had had but little chance 
of seeing any clever or agreeable 
men ; for her father’s friends were 
essentially ‘ heavy,’ and their talent 
was principally directed towards 
soap (not soft), or distilling, with 
here and there a stray lamb who 
had wandered from the Stock Ex- 
change. Thus, when fortune threw 
Bertie Fane in her way, she fell an 
easy captive. She could listen for 
hours to the outpourings of genius, 
especially when genius was divested 
of its usual popular attributes—to 
wit, a seedy get-up, long hair much 
in want of the brush and comb, bad 
boots, and a general air of gaucherie 
and out-of-its-placeism in ladies’ so- 
ciety ; and in lieu ofall this was 
personified in a well-born, well- 
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dressed, and good-looking young 
man, with the instinct of a born 
actor in putting on his paint and 
powder, and devising his ‘ make-up’ 
requisite for triumphs in the society 
he was then adorning. 

Miss Barlow was all smiles and 
blushes. She was pleased that 
Bertie had come ; pleased to know 
Mr. Lawless—‘ of whom she had 
heard so much, you know; she 
was pleased that it was such a deli- 
cious day ; and she was extremely 
pleased at the new travelling-bon- 
net just arrived from Mrs. Cleg- 
horn’s, and which indeed she had 
in her hands when the two gentle- 
men entered. 

After a brief chat, Mr. Lawless 
departed, on the plea of ‘having 
letters to write before lunch; should 
expect Fane at 1.30 sharp.’ 

As Mr. Lawless ran downstairs, 
he muttered something about 
‘don't count your chickens before 
they’re hatched.’ He went off 
straight to the ‘ Rally’ Club, and 
wrote a short note, which bore this 
address : 


Immediate—to wait answer, 


Miss L. MONTAGUE, 
54 Lavender-road, 
Kentish-town. 


Putting this letter in his pocket, 
he marched off to another club 
close by, to which he also belonged, 
where he found a commissionaire, 
to whom he gave it. That official, 
on hearing his instructions, got into 
a hansom cab, and told the driver 
to take him to Kentish-town as 
fast as he possibly could. 

Lawless got back to the ‘ Rally’ 
Club just in time to meet Bertie 
going up the steps. 

‘Hallo! said Bertie; ‘thought 
you said you had a letter to write.’ 

‘So I did—have written it.’ 

‘And been to post it yourself? 
It must be important, then.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lawless quietly ; ‘it 
zs rather important.’ 
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The lunch Jack gave his friend 
was an elaborate affair; and with 
the supplementary aid of claret and 
cigars, the two gentlemen contrived 
to make it last well into the after- 
noon. 

About the middle of the meal, a 
note was brought to Mr. Lawless, 
with the intimation that the bearer 
was waiting outside, and wished to 
see him at once. Jack read the 
note, and begging the other to 
excuse him a moment, hurried 
out. 

In the hall he found a commis- 
sionaire in the act of paying the 
driver of a hansom cab, whose 
blown and panting horse testified 
to the speed with which it had been 
driven. 

‘Is there no message sent with 
this?” Lawless said, showing the 
open letter. 

‘Yes,’ the man said ; ‘and I were 
told to be werry particklar about 
delivering of it. This is it: “ Ask 
the gentleman if 4.30 will do; if 
not, send back answer at once; no 
answer to be considered as an equi- 
valent to assent.” 

Mr. Lawless thought a moment, 
looking at his watch; then saying 
the man might go, there was no 
answer, went back to his lunch. 

‘Well,’ said the commissionaire 
to himself, as he pocketed the brace 
of half-crowns given him by Law- 
less, ‘I’ve bin on a goodish many 
rum messages for gents since en- 
tering the service ; but if this here 
ain’t about ¢#e rummest, I’m blest. 
What ever zs the start, I wonder? 
That chap’s got some scheme in 
‘is ead, and it’s to come hoff this 
werry afternoon, if I’m able to put 
two and two together. But sich is 
life.’ 

* A regular trump,’ said Mr. Law- 
less to himself on his way back to 
the coffee-room. ‘I thought she 
would lend a hand to get me out 
of this difficulty; and if I don’t pull 
off the bet now, spite of Master 
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Bertie’s sharp practice, write me 
down an ass.’ 

About four o’clock Jack pro- 
posed to his guest that they should 
take a turn up Regent-street. To 
this suggestion, after a little hesi- 
tation, arising from a misgiving as 
to Miss Barlow and ‘duty,’ Bertie 
agreed. 

As the two men strolled slowly 
along in the direction of the Circus, 
the clock of St. James’s Church in 
Piccadilly struck the quarter past 
four. 

Mr. Lawless 
quicken his pace. 

‘I say, you know,’ said Bertie, 
lazily disposed after his heavy 
lunch, ‘don’t want to run, do 
you ?” 

‘No; but I rather want to be 
half-way up Regent-street by the 
half-hour.’ 

‘Got to meet some one ? 

‘Well,’ said Lawless, looking at 
his companion with a queer smile, 
‘I do rather expect to see some 
one there I know.’ 

‘Ah, 7 see!’ said Bertie know- 
ingly. ‘Come along, then; don’t 
keep anybody waiting on my ac- 
count. Lucky dog !’ he added with 
a sigh of regret; ‘ / shall have to 
give up all these “little appoint- 
ments” now.’ 

‘Don’t be so sure of that,’ said 
Lawless, still looking at his com- 
panion queerly. 

‘How do you mean ?” 

*O, nothing ; only one never 7s 
sure of anything in these times.’ 

Four-thirty by Mr. Lawless’s 
watch as they strolled up the right 
side of the crowded Quadrant. 

Jack was now about to make 
the first stroke in the hazardous 
game he was playing. 


then began to 
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ACT THE THIRD. 
THE GAME. 


Regent-street at 4.30 P.M.— The Lady with 
the Luminous Eyes — The Photograph— 
The Appointment—The Temple-gardens 
—The Assignation—The Lady with the 
thick Veil—The Consequences. 


A DELIGHTFULLY bright exhila- 
rating afternoon; the streets crowd- 
ed with people. 

Those who had been ‘doing the 
Row’ in the morning, and who 
had gone home to lunch fatigued 
with their arduous two hours’ daw- 
dling, are pouring forth again with 
a fresh vigour recruited by sundry 
cutlets, and ‘nerves’ fortified with 
divers ‘sherry pegs’ or ‘ thimble- 
fuls’ of curagoa. 

Really a wonderful number of 
people to be seen this afternoon, 
considering it is the day of the 
‘Oaks ; all the world and his wife 
seem to be out and about, bent 
upon walking, driving, shopping, 
visiting, and lounging in Piccadilly, 
and the streets of St. James’s, Bond, 
Oxford, and Regent. 

The foreigners are out in great 
force ; the much-bearded and cigar- 
scented denizens of Leicester-square 
and Soho are always partial to the 
pavé, more especially, also, when 
it has been pleasantly warmed for 
them by a complaisant sun. Who 
and what are these wonderful fo- 
reigners? is a question that has 
been asked a score of times, and 
never satisfactorily answered. What 
trades or professions do they be- 
long to? They cannot be all ‘ gen- 
tlemen at large,’ though they never 
seem to do anything save ‘ prome- 
nade.’ Where do they buy their 
wonderful hats? and how can they 
afford, from their general appear- 
ance, to expend such an amount of 
money in the countless cigars they 
are everlastingly smoking? These 
two plethoric and squat men, who 
may be real counts from the Rhine 
provinces or jewellers from Frank- 


fort, ever since they came out of 
the Café du Globe two hours ago, 
smelling strongly of strong dishes, 
have been padding the hoof up 
and down the sunny side of the 
Quadrant, and still appear loth to 
leave it. What becomes of them 
when they do go? 

Certainly a motley assemblage of 
loungers on the sunny side of Re- 
gent-street this afternoon. 

Who is that curious-looking old 
fellow, with a fur collar to his cloak, 
tottering along on a gingham um- 
brella just in the rear of our two 
distinguished foreigners? No other, 
surely, than the once famous Lord 
Blank, years and years ago the 
brightest intellect and most fervid 
orator in the Upper House. 

The self-satisfied young man just 
passing is a clerk — beg pardon, 
I’m sure —I mean, a gentleman 
holding a government appointment 
in a public office. You may ob- 
serve that he. wears a cheap hat, 
a ‘universal eureka’ scarf of showy 
pattern, and that Mr. Miles’s six- 
teen-shilling trousers have a pro- 
fusion of ‘stripe’ for the money. 
He is not gifted with a superfluity 
of brains, is this cheap swell, but is 
a good hand at totalling figures; he 
has no ideas beyond his office, and 
his chances of ‘promotion’ there ; 
lives, probably, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Angel; and 
his present income is about ninety 
pounds per annum. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Smith flatters himself that ‘he’s 
the correct thing, rather,’ and quite 
aman about town. Happy in this 
belief, he walks home to his tea 
at Islington by way of Piccadilly, 
through the Burlington Arcade, 
and up Regent-street ; he is also 
good enough to look under the 
bonnet of every pretty girl he 
meets with the air of a conque- 
ror. 

This carefully preserved and well- 
brushed old gentleman a little in 
front of the gay Lothario is Mr. 
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Flinders, late in the drysalting 
‘line’ in Little Thames-street, but 
now leading a genteel and butter- 
fly existence in a boarding-house 
in Upper Bedford-place. Mr. F. 
‘takes the air in Regent-street 
every afternoon as regularly as 
clockwork, and can point out to 
you many of the ‘ carriage - folks’ 
there by name. He is never so 
happy as when he meets some 
stray acquaintance, whom he pins 
by the arm and leads captive 
about ; the poor victim is never 
known to get away before his sim- 
ple understanding has been aston- 
ished by the veracious history of 
Miss So-and-so, ‘the cel’brated 
actress, you know,’ or ‘that sad 
scandal about Lady This-or-that, 
quite arnter noo, you understand.’ 
For the ex-drysalter is a shocking 
story-teller, in more senses than 
one. 

In addition to these normal fre- 
quenters of Regent-street, who are 
now all animated by the same talis- 
manic influence—to wit, the horse 
—and thereby reduced to a kind of 
sympathetic consciousness among 
themselves, there are the country 
visitors who have come up in shoals 
for the Derby, and stop to make a 
week of it. These good people are 
prone to delight greatly in Regent- 
street, their wives and daughters 
looking upon it as the ultimatum of 
felicity. Here they meander back- 
wards and forwards in straggling 
groups, halting at most shop-win- 
dows, getting on the wrong side of 
the way, and otherwise causing no 
small annoyance and inconveni- 
ence to the regular loungers of the 
pavé. Your true Aaditué of Regent- 
street can’t bear that sort of thing ; 
he never looks in at the shop- 
windows, bless you, no; Ae never 
flourishes thick sticks in the air at 
the risk of gouging his neighbour, 
nor does he point with his finger 
and volunteer information at the 
top of his voice about the carriages 
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stopping at the kerb. He goes 
strictly upon the #é/-admirari prin- 
ciple, and conscientiously acts up 
to it in every particular. 

‘Dreadful set of people ! said 
Mr. Jack Lawless to Bertie Fane 
as they crossed the Circus and pro- 
ceeded up Regent-street on the 
right-hand side, which had the 
benefit of the sun; ‘almost as bad, 
I do declare, as the Cattle-Show 
lot.’ 

This little speech was overheard 
by Mr. Flinders and our young gen- 
tleman from Somerset House, who 
of course, with the instinct of people 
insecure of their usurped position, 
straightway applied it to their in- 
dividual selves, and were thereby 
reduced to a state of depression 
for the remainder of the week. 

* Hear what that fat old fellow in 
front said ?’ continued Jack. ‘Said 
Baby Wilson, who’s driving those 
bay ponies of hers, was the Countess 
of Southdown.’ 

‘Well, there zs a likeness, you 
know, at a distance. Lady S. has 
dyed her hair Baby’s colour, and, 
I see, has set up a fac-simile driv- 
ing coat. By the bye, everybody’s 
asking who made that coat; very 
jolly, I think it is; the only dis 
tinguishable difference between the 
two turn-outs are the ponies; her 
ladyship’s can’t hold a candle to 
the others ; and she don’t handle 
them so well, another point in 
which Baby takes the shine out of 
her. In most respects the imita- 
tion is very passable.’ 

‘ Ah, you're talking Saturday Re- 
view. Great mistake, my dear 
boy; never quarrel with your bread- 
and-butter. Lady Southdown— 
nice woman—nice parties—good 
set—good wine. Great mistake of 
yours—man of the world like you 
should know better.’ 

‘Yes, you're right ; but, then, I 
do so hate a humbug,’ quoth Bertie, 
speaking again from behind the 
footlights. He had done the great 
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humbug trick so long and so suc- 
cessfully himself as to almost be- 
lieve that the assumption of his 
part was no assumption, but a 
matter-of-fact reality. 

In front of the Stereoscopic Com- 
pany’s shop-window there are gene- 
rally a considerable number of 
people assembled, staring at the 
photographs of popular actresses 
and authors, distinguished mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
and the P.R., pets of the ballet 
and the pulpit—not meaning to 
speak irreverently, for the strange 
juxtaposition of likenesses there to 
be seen is a matter-of-fact reality. 
On this particular afternoon, there 
was such a crowd as to cause a 
block for a time on the pavement, 
and the two men found themselves 
drawn into the vortex, and pushed 
gently towards the attractions in 
the window. As Bertie was striv- 
ing to work his way forward into 
the open, Mr. Lawless suddenly 
manifested a great desire to see 
some wonderful photograph, which 
he pointed out to his friend as 
being the one everybody was gaz- 
Ing at. 

‘It really was,’ Mr. Lawless said, 
becoming quite excited about the 
photograph, ‘a doosid fine thing, 
and well worth stopping to look 
at.’ 

Being thus feelingly adjured by 
his generally impassive friend, Ber- 
tie edged his way towards the shop- 
window. As he was actively en- 
gaged inelbowing a passage through 
the crowd, he suddenly became 
conscious of a young lady close by 
him, who appeared bent on attain- 
ing the same object as himself, /.¢. 
to get nearer the photograph. 

‘Remarkably pretty girl,’ was 
Bertie’s first thought at his first 
glance ; and ‘ Very nice, indeed,’ 
after the second look. 

This young lady who attracted 
Mr. Fane’s fastidious attention was 
plainly dressed, but that quiet-look- 
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ing velvet coat was unmistakably 
the work of a skilled professor of 
the dressmaking art; her gloves 
fitted to perfection ; and the glimpse 
of a dainty boot told its own tale 
of a West-end shop. 

She was alone ; at least Bertie 
could not see any one having the 
appearance of ‘ belonging’ to her. 
Being naturally an attractive-look- 
ing girl, the sort of conscious look an 
attractive woman has in her face 
when walking about town alone ren- 
dered her still more noticeable in 
Bertie’s eyes. 

As a natural consequence, there- 
fore, Mr. Fane’s gaze was again 
directed towards her; a pair of 
darkly-luminous eyes met his for 
an instant shrinkingly, then were 
dropped directly, taking refuge 
under the most wonderful eye- 
lashes Bertie thought he had ever 
seen. 

Now, why is it—if we may be 
permitted a little digression to ask 
a question—why is it that a woman 
when out walking by herself in 
London, if she be at all a¢#irante in 
appearance, becomes at once ele- 
vated into an object of such great 
regard in the eyes of the opposite 
sex, acting upon them in the same 
degree of relationship as the mag- 
net to the loadstone? Are we all 
privateers at heart? and do we 
think the sheen ofa golden chignon 
in the sun, or the swirl of a long 
train round a corner, is a univer- 
sal warrant for our displaying at 
once our letters-of-marque—pro- 
vided that the golden chignon or 
the long train be unaccompanied 
by any fellow thereto? 

Howsoever it may be, it is a re- 
cognised fact that a young person 
of the feminine gender who de- 
taches herself from the seclusion 
of the fold, by being placed in any 
position where the eye of the pub- 
lic is likely to rest upon her—let 
it be only behind a refreshment- 
bar or dawdling alone about the 
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streets—becomes at once invested 
with a new and unfailing charm 
not to be seen in her really equally 
attractive sisters who have stayed 
at home. 

If this young lady had been ac- 
companied by some companion, 
male or female, having the appear- 
ance of an equal respectability, 
Bertie would not have noticed her, 
or, at all events, would not have 
disturbed his mind about her be- 
yond the first look ; as, however, 
she was a/one, the letters-of-marque 
came out of his pocket directly. 
The darkly-luminous eyes had done 
their work in that one brief glance. 
Bertie was very susceptible; he 
confessed himself to be ‘ childishly 
weak in that sort of thing.’ 

He was quite as anxious now as 
Mr. Lawless to see the wonderful 
photograph ; for the fair unknown 
was seemingly bent on carrying out 
the same intention. At this junc- 
ture, he heard his companion say, 
‘Excuse me, Fane—see a man just 
gone by—want particularly to speak 
to him—back directly ; and Mr. 
Lawless rushed off. Bertie was too 
much engrossed to notice which 
way he went, or whether the ‘ man 
he wanted to see’ was bond fide or 
not. By a fresh movement of the 
crowd he was pushed past the 
young lady, immediately in front 
of the carte they were both striving 
to see. Here was an opportunity 
for him. 

‘Will you take my place?’ he 
said quite deferentially, but with 
his most persuasive smile ; with his 
profile towards his audience, the 
skilful mixture of half appeal, half 
command, he used to throw into 
that bright smile had been known 
to work wonders. The luminous 
eyes were raised again, and went 
through Bertie like an electric 
shock. 

‘O, thanks.’ said a musical voice ; 
and the eyes were taken into cus- 
tody again, and marched off to sur- 


vey the picture. Bertie looked at 
it also, lowering his head for the 
purpose, and bringing it into close 
proximity with the owner of the 
eyes. Of course it was only na- 
tural he wished to see what he had 
struggled through the crowd for; 
but it was a curious coincidence 
that, when the lady raised her head 
for a moment, she should encoun- 
ter the gaze of Mr. Fane resting 
upon her. Being discovered like 
this, he felt himself called upon to 
say something. 

‘Capital likeness ! quoth Bertie, 
placing a finger on the plate-glass 
window, behind which the photo- 
graph was looking out at them. 
‘Something wrong, though, I think, 
—about the chin ere, I think ; don’t 
you observe—a—a—something 
not—look a little closer, and you'll 
see what I mean.’ 

Then she did put her head a 
little closer, and Mr. Fane did the 
same. 

‘I think I do see what you mean,’ 
she said, after a somewhat length- 
ened inspection, placing a delicate 
pearl-gray finger on the glass. ‘Some 
mechanical fault of the artist, I 
should say. It ought to be co- 
loured; the paint would take it 
out.’ 

‘Don’t you think colouring de- 
stroys photographs ?” 

‘No, I can’t say I do; but per- 
haps I speak with a prejudice.’ 

‘Ah, you are fond of paint, per- 
haps ?” 

‘I am very fond of colouring 
photographs.’ 

‘Indeed ; do you paint them ?” 

*O, only in a little way.’ 

‘Still you are an artist ? 

‘I don’t presume to call myself 
one.’ 

‘I thought you were when I first 
saw you.’ 

‘OQ, nonsense!’ with a musical 
laugh, and a flash of the luminous 
eyes. 

‘Fact, I assure you. 
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artist myself, and flatter myself I 
can generally recognise my bre- 
thren and my—my sisterhood.’ 

‘Really I must not stay here 
any longer. Dear, dear, I have 
come away without my watch ; how 
very provoking! I have to be a 
long way from here at six o’clock.’ 

‘I can tell you the time,’ said 
Bertie ; ‘4.45 to the minute.’ 

‘O, thank you ! I suppose I must 
have a cab.’ 

‘ Allow me to call one for you.’ 

‘Thanks; but I won’t think of 
troubling you ; I shall walk up the 
street until I see one.’ 

‘ May I walk with you, and make 
myself of use in case you don’t meet 
with anything ? 

No verbal answer from the un- 
known, but a half smile, and an- 
other look flashed up at him. Then 
they pushed their way out of the 
crowd hanging about the shop- 
window, and proceeded up Regent- 
street. 

But in the mean while where 
was Mr. Lawless? Bertie looked 
about, but could see no signs of 
him anywhere. 

Mr. Jack Lawless, however, was 
very comfortable in body, and par- 
ticularly satisfied in his mind, just 
then. At that precise moment he 
was sitting in the easiest of easy- 
chairs in the writing-room of his 
club, folding up a letter he had just 
written. If we were to take the 
liberty of looking over his shoul- 
der, we should see that the enve- 
lope bore this address : 

Important. 
MISS FLORENCE BARLOW, 
140 Clarges-street, 
Ww. 

‘Very odd,’ said Bertie; ‘my 
friend seems to have gone off alto- 
gether.’ 

‘Had you, then, some one with 
you ?’ asked the unknown. 

‘Yes ; he showed me the picture 
we have just been looking at.’ 
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‘Ought you not to go and look 
after him ?’ 

‘What, zow ? said Bertie, lower- 
ing his voice to the proper key ex- 
pressive of a tender surprise. 
‘Why not, pray ?” 

‘Why not! Cannot you guess? 
“No, I’m sure I cannot.’ 

‘I think you might, if you tried. 
‘I’m very dull at guess-work.’ 
‘I should not have thought 
so.’ 
‘Indeed ; why not, pray ? 
‘Well, I think you’re clever, you 
know, and—and—’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘And able to form an estimate 
of your own power.’ 

‘Good gracious me! my power? 
With the musical laugh again. 

‘Yes, I said your power.’ 

‘Pray enlighten my darkness, 
and tell me in what I am power- 
ful.’ 

‘Well, in mesmerism.* 

‘ Mesmerism ?” 

‘Ay, or magnetic influence; it 
doesn’t much matter what name 
you give it.’ 

‘And how does this mesmerism 
or magnetic power display itself?’ 

‘In keeping me here now.’ 

‘Is not that an empty cab com- 
ing this way ?” 

* No, there is some one in it.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?” 

‘I’m sure that I don’t want you 
to go away in it.’ 

‘But I must go! 
dreadfully \ate.’ 

‘You cannot be so cruel as to 
leave me like this.’ 

* Like what ?’ 

‘Without giving me the chance 
of seeing you again.’ 

*O, please call that cab! 
he is stopping ! 

Here she holds up the pearl- 
gray little hand, and cabby pulls 
up at the kerb. Mr. Fane assisted 
her into the vehicle, then leaned 
through the open window of the 
door. 


I shall be 


Ah, 
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‘ Do give me the chance of see- 
ing you again ! 

‘O, Please tell him to go on!’ 

‘Do you know the Temple-gar- 
dens ?” 

‘Yes, I know the Temple-gar- 
dens.’ 

‘Do you know that seat at the 
eastern end of the broad walk ?’ 

*O, I shall be so late! Yes, I 
think I know that seat.’ 

‘I shall be there to-morrow af- 
ternoon at four o’clock. Could 
you not manage by any possible 
chance to be there also ?” 

‘Well, perhaps I may manage to 
be there. Good-bye. And the 
luminous eyes were fixed for a mo- 
ment upon his face ; then retreated 
again, shocked at their temerity. 

‘ Good-bye, said Bertie with effu- 
sion. 

Now all this, I vow and declare, 
was highly discreditable to Mr. 
Fane; and I do not seek to de- 
fend his conduct for one brief mo- 
ment. Here was a gentleman 
about to be united in the bonds of 
holy matrimony to a very charm- 
ing young lady on a Tuesday, and 
the Friday preceding discovers him 
making an assignation with another 
and strange young—person, I will 
write ; Miss Barlow’s female friends 
would have said ‘ creature’-—whom 
he had become acquainted with, 
without any introduction, in the 
street, and in, to say the least,a very 
‘promiscuous’ way. 

Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing—being an impartial historian, 
I am bound to chronicle the whole 
truth—in spite of the peculiar re- 
lations Mr. Fane stood in towards 
Miss Florence Barlow, the follow- 
ing afternoon found him sitting in 
expectation on the seat at the east- 
ern end of the broad walk in the 
Temple-gardens. 

How it was that Bertie came to 
know of the desirable properties of 
this seat—that is to say, its being 
in a most secluded and out-of-sight 
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corner in those particularly quiet 
gardens ; its having a wooden floor 
beneath for the feet—thus doing 
away with any necessity for go- 
loshes, which, under the circum- 
stances, would not be exactly ro- 
mantic, and Bertie had a horror of 
damp feet—and a roof above, with 
an eye to casual showers, thus tru- 
ly deserving the name of ‘desir- 
able’—whether it was from his hav- 
ing sojourned for a period in cham- 
bers hard by, or whether it was 
obtained from the actual experi- 
ence of divers similar ‘little ap- 
pointments’ kept,—I am not in a 
position to state. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Fane considered it to be 
a spot least, of all others he could 
think of, likely to be intruded upon, 
so selected it accordingly. 

Ten minutes past four by Ber- 
tie’s gold repeater, and no young 
lady yet. 

‘Too bad,’ growled that gentle- 
man ; he never could bear waiting 
a minute. ‘Give her till the quar- 
ter, and then I’m off.’ 

Twelve minutes past. Fourteen! 
Fifteen ! Bertie snapped his watch 
together, and rose with a gloomy 
brow. He was extremely annoyed ; 
the gentleman’s vanity had received 
a severe rebuff— rebuffs, by the 
way, which most of us get now and 
then, but with respect to which we 
are in the habit of maintaining a 
discreet silence. 

We are ever ready to proclaim 
with a loud voice all the details of 
those histories of the fair ones who 
have been /iées with us, and fallen 
captive to our bow and spear. How 
many boastful and highly-coloured 
‘good things’ in this way have all 
of us listened to at times, delivered 
in the club smoking-room or from 
the social hearthrug ! Captain Kill- 
ing tells us, in his graphic way, all 
about ‘ that little party, by Jo-ove, 
he picked up in that bazaar-place in 
Oxford-street—met me, by George, 
sir, in the Burlington — wouldn’t 
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stop long, though—quiet, me boy, 
quiet—no mistake this time ’!—this 
with his well-known chuckle. Char- 
lie Daudle improves artistically each 
time of narration in his story relat- 
ing to ‘ Miss Polkington, you know, 
the belle of the Woolwich ball,’ 
where he ‘cut out Blazer of the Buffs 
—doosid good-looking f’la, and the 
best fartz there—and danced the 
last two spins with her running.’ 
But Killing does not inform us how 
he made appointments three times 
consecutively with another ‘little 
party’ from Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s, who kept him—the gallant 
Captain—waiting full half-an-hour 
each time, and also failed to make 
her appearance on any of the three 
evenings, but was seen, so Killing’s 
enemies declare, arm-in-arm with 
an unmistakably shop-boy fellow 
at a promenade concert. Neither 
does Daudle enlighten us as to the 
humiliating way in which he was 
snubbed by that spoilt patrician, 
Lady Grace Lofty, when he essayed 
to address her across the table at 
Sir Boodle’s big dinner. 

Our friend, however, was not 
doomed to disappointment this 
time. Before he had gone some 
dozen yards along the broad walk, 
his face cleared like an April sky ; 
for, lo, at the other extremity ap- 
peared a form which advanced trip- 
pingly towards him. Bertie’s heart 
had long ago—ten years at the 
least—given up that boyish trick 
of thumping under his waistcoat at 
the approach of the beloved object, 
so he derived no inspiration as to 
identification from this source ; but 
surely that neat limber figure mov- 
ing so quickly, yet so daintily, over 
the ground, with eyes demurely 
cast down, could belong to none 
other than the fair unknown. She 
it was, and looking charmingly. 
There was a something about this 
young lady which arrested atten- 
tion directly ; and she went to Mr. 
Fane’s head like champagne ; the 
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quarter of an hour’s ‘wait’ was com- 
pletely forgotten. It would be im- 
possible to afford a notion of the 
power of this young person by any 
amount of word-painting, or to pin 
oneself to the cause that produced 
the effect. Whether it was her 
swimming ‘ swervy’ way of ‘ going; 
whether it was those luminous eyes 
of hers, and their clever manage- 
ment; whether it was the well- 
shaped feet and ankles and fault- 
less boots—which last may indeed 
have had a great deal to say to the 
first, for your ankles and feet de- 
pend more upon boots than the 
community at large is aware of ; or 
whether it was a happy combina- 
tion of the three, I cannot take 
upon myself to decide ; for some 
who might appreciate one would 
fail to take the other into consi- 
deration. Mr. Fane admired all 
three ; but then Ze was a professed 
man of the world, without any 
squeamish scruples, and did not 
object to a liberal display of ankles; 
for ‘ to lay perfection on the graces’ 
by the artifices of a French boot- 
maker was in his eyes one of wo- 
man’s natural privileges, and those 
who refused to avail themselves of 
such adjuncts to attractiveness, ac- 
cording to his philosophy, were 
guilty of a gross dereliction of the 
duty they owed society at large. 

The lady ‘ was very well? ‘O, 
yes, she was always well, but ex- 
tremely provoked and annoyed.’ 
‘At him? ‘O, dear no; at her- 
self, or rather at her stupid forget- 
fulness: had come away without 
her umbrella, and was certain it 
would rain ; should never forgive 
him if her bonnet was spoilt,’ &c. 

The lady’s knowledge of the 
weather proved to be correct, for 
they had taken but two turns up 
and down the walk when the rain 
came down in sober steady earn- 
est. 

‘It wouldn't last,’ said Bertie ; 
‘then there’s the seat in the sum- 
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mer-house affair, dry as a bone; let 
them go there.’ 

When Mr. Fane piloted his com- 
panion into the haven of refuge, to 
his great annoyance he found it 
not so empty as he had left it— 
there was a female seated at one 
end of the bench. This new arri- 
val had evidently, like themselves, 
been driven in there by stress of 
weather. She was shrouded in a 
cloak with a hood, which she had 
turned up over her bonnet—per- 
haps hers was also a new one—and 
a veil so wonderfully thick in tex- 
ture that it completely disguised 
her features, although Bertie tried 
all he could, in the brief look he 
gave, to make them out. It was 
very annoying ; but Mr. Fane had 
no intention of allowing his /é/e-a- 
téte to be spoiled by an accident 
like this. 

They got on very well together, 
did Bertie and his fair companion, 
completely ignoring the presence 
of the cloaked lady; got on so 
well, in fact, that some ten minutes 
passed and found them still to- 
gether. Bertie was speaking very 
earnestly, and with his head in 
close proximity to that of the fair 
unknown, who was making great 
play with the luminous eyes. If 
Mr. Fane had not been so deeply 
engrossed as he was, he might 
have seen that the lady with the 
cloak had slightly shifted her posi- 
tion, and was watching them in- 
tently. It was a very harmless 
conversation, after all, that the two 
were holding ; but it was spoken in 
such a low voice, and with so much 
empressement, accompanied by such 
a whole battery of electric shocks, 
in the guise of stolen flashed-out 
looks from Aer eyes, and unutter- 
able nothings gazing out of Avs, 
that, to a spectator out of earshot, 
the pair must certainly have ap- 
peared rather ‘far gone.’ At all 
events, this was the impression 
made on the mind of the cloaked 


lady, who sat seemingly very quiet, 
but, in reality, watching them close- 
ly. If they had been able to look 
behind that thick veil, they would 
have seen the lady’s face quivering 
with suppressed emotion, and her 
lower lip held firmly between her 
teeth ; but they were far too much 
engaged with themselves to notice 
any extraneous matters. 

The pearl-gray glove on the hand 
of Bertie’s companion had become 
unbuttoned, and there was a diffi- 
culty in fastening it again. What 
was more natural, then, that Mr. 
Fane should stoop his head over 
it, and try what he could do in the 
matter? What more natural, also, 
that, being successful in his at- 
tempt, he should raise the pearl- 
gray hand and imprint a chaste 
kiss thereon ? 

There was nothing very dread- 
ful in this act ; yet, almost before it 
was accomplished, he was startled 
by a half-smothered exclamation 
behind him. Turning his head 
hastily, he saw that it proceeded 
from the cloaked lady, who had 
risen from the bench and was 
looking him full in the face. As 
he gazed up at her, a horrible 
dread of something flashed across 
his mind. He had not time to 
analyse what the something might 
be ; for the next moment the cloak- 
ed lady raised her veil. Gracious 
heavens! /¢ was Miss Barlow! 


Mr. Fane was far too cool a hand 
to look what is vulgarly termed 
‘flabbergasted’ under any circum- 
stances that might happen ; but, to 
use his own words when describ- 
ing the scene subsequently, ‘ you 
might have knocked him down 
with his own favourite quill.’ 

We are bound to chronicle the 
truth. A vision of innumerable 
coins—thousands upon thousands 
of them, having the likeness of her 
gracious Majesty the Queen on 
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one side, the arms of Great Britain 
on the reverse—beautiful to the 
sight, yellow and glittering, all swept 
away from under his very nose, from 
out almost of his very pockets, was 
what Mr. Fane’s imagination first 
conjured up—a dreadful vision in- 
deed. Next, a childish figure, trem- 
bling with suppressed agitation, an 
excited and pained-looking face, 
passed by him and went quickly 
out of sight. He then turned to 
his companion. ‘There was a half- 
knowing, half-frightened expression 
in her eyes which Bertie was at a 
loss to comprehend ; still less could 
he understand her speech. 

‘I wish to goodness,’ she said, 
stamping her foot energetically—* I 
wish to goodness now that I had 
never allowed Jack to let me in 
for this.’ 

Bertie stood gazing at her with 
all his eyes. 

*T had no idea,’ she continued, 
‘of the extent of the affair. I 
mean, I didn’t know she was so 
fond of you. I— 

Here Fane interrupted her ve- 
hemently. 

‘What on earth is the meaning 
of all this? What és it ? 

‘What is it! Well, I can answer 
that question, at all events. You 
have made a bet, haven’t you, with 
Jack Lawless, that you would marry 
Miss Barlow within a certain date ?” 

He nodded, looking immensely 
mystified. 

‘Mr. Lawless of course wants to 
win his money—the bet.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘He asked me to help him.’ 

‘To help him! How? 

‘Well, don’t you see?’ 

‘Jove! said Bertie, to whom a 
glimpse of light now came, ‘it’s a 
plant, eh?’ 

‘A practical joke.’ 

‘Joke, indeed ? 

* Well, call it what you like ; but 
Mr. Lawless hit upon this expedient 
to put off the marriage for a few 
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days, so that you shouldn’t do the 
bet within time.’ 

‘And you're the decoy, eh ?” 

‘Don’t call me names, please.’ 

* Well, it’s about the coolest thing 
I’ve ever met with, and it'll just 
about ruin me.’ 

*O, nonsense! It'll all come 
right again in a few days. Mr. 
Lawless told Miss Barlow you had 
made an appointment with me 
here ; so she came to see for her- 
self. But I’m sorry now.’ 

‘Sorry ’ he said ruefully ; ‘ sorry, 
by George! Why, you have lost me 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds, 
if it’s a penny—and expectations,’ 
he added reflectively. 

*O, nonsense she exclaimed. 
‘Don’t think that for a moment. 
Mr. Lawless promised me he would 
make it all right with the lady. It 
was only to put the marriage off a 
few days.’ 

‘I understand the game now per- 
fectly,’ said Bertie. 

* But don’t be down-hearted. I 
wouldn’t have helped him if I had 
not felt sure that it would come all 
right.’ 

‘It’s a much more serious matter 
than he thinks,’ said Mr. Fane 
gloomily. 

‘ Lawless is going to call upon 
her this very afternoon, directly 
she gets home. Don’t be in a 
stew ; he wou!dn’t have done this 
without knowing what he’s about. 
It’s only a practical joke.’ 

‘Very practical—too practical by 
half. Confoundedly cool, I must 
say.’ 

‘But, you see, he made up his 
mind to win the bet. Now you're 
not angry with me, are you? Do 
say you're not angry with me—will 
you? Now do;’ and the wonderful 
eyes looked up at him beseech- 
ingly. 

He said, after a pause, ‘I am 
very, very angry with you.’ 

But his face must have told 
another story ; for she put out her 
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hand to him, saying, ‘ There, shake 
hands upon it. I declare I sha’n’t 
sleep a wink if you don’t forgive 
me.’ 

‘There, then ;’ and he gave her 
his hand. ‘By the bye, though,’ 
he continued, as if an idea had 
just struck him, ‘who the deu—I 
mean, who, in the name of all that 
is wonderful, ave you ? 

She took out a folded sheet of 
pink paper from her pocket, and 
gave it him. Opening it, he saw 
this : 


Ropal Cracksideum Theatre. 


JUNE 1, 1869. 


MISS LIZZIE MONTAGUE 


has the honour to announce to her friends 
and the public that her 


ANNUAL BENEPII 
will take place on the above date, when she 
will appear in her original character of 
Prince Pippins, in the Burlesque of 
PIPPINS AND CHEESE. 
Afterwards will be produced a new Farci- 
cal Piece of Absurdity entitled 
HIGHTY-TIGHTY! 
OR A CHARMING CHAMBERMAID. 


The C,C, (with a Song), Miss MONTAGUE, 


N.B. Tickets to be obtained only of Miss 
Lizzie Montague, at her residence, 54 La- 
vender-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


‘You'll come, won’t you?’ she 
asked with a charming assumption 
of impudence. 

‘Jove! he said, looking at her 
admiringly, ‘ you’re uncommonly 
clever !’ 

The little game that had been 
played was so in keeping with his 
own line of business, that he appre- 
ciated it thoroughly, and could not 
help paying involuntary tribute to 
the superior acting which had taken 
even Aim in. 

*I tell you what,’ he continued. 
‘If I make it up again with Miss Bar- 
low, I'll take the biggest box in the 
house, and—éring her too.’ 

‘Done!’ cried the Cracksideum 
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favourite. ‘It can’t go wrong. Mind, 
I shall put you down for the box. 
Well, I suppose it must be “ by- 
by” now. I’m due at the theatre 
in another hour, as I have to play 
in the first piece. Don’t be nerv- 
ous; I know Lawless will make it 
all right. Av revoir.’ And she trip 
ped quickly through the Temple 
gate, and was swallowed up in the 
vortex of the Strand, leaving Mr. 
Fane gazing after her with the pink 
paper in his hand. 





ACT THE FOURTH. 
HOLDING TRUMPS. 
Mr. Lawless makes a call in Clarges 
street — Miss Florence Barlow — Bertie’s 

* Theatre’— Its Success —The Trump Card 

—Winning, yet Losing. 

Miss Lizzie MONTAGUE was ra- 
ther premature in her assertion that 
‘Lawless would make it all right 
with Miss Barlow at once.’ 

Jack certainly called in Clarges- 
street that very afternoon ; but was 
told that the young lady was un- 
well, and unable to see any one. 
He thereupon wrote a note, partly 
stating his motives for wishing to 
see her, and begging her to grant 
him an interview on the following 
day, which was Sunday. 

Mr. Lawless was not afraid of 
‘ making it all right’ too soon. Even 
supposing that the young lady did 
come round at once—which was 
very unlikely—the marriage would 
be deferred for some days ; and the 
time of the bet was up on Tuesday. 

Yes; his scheme had been at 
tended with complete success. As 
he told Fletcher on the Wednesday 
night, he knew one of Bertie’s ‘little 
weaknesses ;’ and the Cracksideum 
actress had played her part with 
great diplomacy. ‘Altogether,’ Mr. 
Lawless said to himself, considering 
the matter over his post-prandial 
coffee and cigar, ‘the affair had 
gone off beautifully—so far.’ 
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His only fear was that it had 
gone off a little foo ‘ beautifully,’ 
and that his friend’s ultimate suc- 
cess with Miss Barlow might be 
jeopardised. But surely, if he ex- 
plained matters, she would listen 
to reason. 

The next morning (Sunday) Mr. 
Lawless called by appointment on 
Miss Barlow. 

He found her greatly offended ; 
and though she did her best to ap- 
pear indifferent and carry it off 
with a high hand, she was evidently 
much shocked and hurt. 

Jack went to the point at once: 
told her it was all a practical joke 
of his own, &c.; that he alone was 
to blame for it ; but it was done to 
win a heavy bet (carefully suppress- 
ing the nature and conditions of 
the bet) ; that every kind ofstratagem 
was fair in a wager of that descrip- 
tion; that she should look at it in 
that light, and treat it as a joke; 
that Bertie was not to blame in any 
way ; that Miss Montague was an 
actress at the Cracksideum Theatre, 
a lady bearing a most exemplary 
character (which was quite true), 
who had played Mr. Fane this prac- 
tical joke just to oblige him (Jack 
Lawless). Finally, he wound up 
with a neat and eloquent perora- 
tion, eulogising the sterling worth 
and merits of his dear friend Mr. 
Fane, and requesting that he might 
be allowed to tell him (Mr. Fane) 
to call on the following day and 
plead his own cause. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Lawless’s 
sophistry, he came away with the 
conviction that Bertie would have 
a more difficult task in a recon- 
ciliation than he had imagined, and 
was almost sorry now at the com- 
plete success attending his ma- 
noeuvres. He succeeded, however, 
in gaining her permission that Ber- 
tie should call, and wrote off to 
that effect at once. 

On the Monday morning— the 
morning before that for which the 
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wedding had been fixed, but which 
now seemed likely never to come 
off at all—Bertie made a carefully 
negligent toilette. His scarf, usu- 
ally so precise in its arrangement, 
displayed symptoms of hurry and 
mental trouble; ditto waistcoat-but- 
tons, several of them being fastened 
awry ; and his hat, generally a mi- 
racle of glossiness, had evidently 
caught the agitation of its master’s 
mind, and was wofully limp and in 
want of the brush. Then he rattled 
off in a fast hansom to Clarges- 
street. Despite all his confidence 
in himself, he was rather nervous 
and dubious of success,—heiresses 
expect to be treated as such,—and 
Bertie could not but acknowledge 
to himself that he had behaved 
rather badly to Miss Barlow. 

With his gloves rolled up in a 
ball in one hand, and his usual off- 
hand manner carefully toned down, 
Mr. Fane was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where the heiress of 
all ‘Barlow's soap’ was waiting to 
receive him. 

He was genuinely astonished and 
almost shocked when he saw her. 
The poor child had been really 
suffering. ‘There were black rims 
under her eyes, and her face was 
white and tear-blurred. 

Bertie had not at all bargained 
for this. He had always considered 
heras a child, who hardly yet knew 
her own mind; and had hitherto 
treated her as such. But during 
the last few days Florence Barlow 
had made a grand discovery ; she 
had found out that she Aad a real 
mind and real feelings of her own ; 
that her mind was capable of caus- 
ing her to think, and her feelings 
of giving her actual pain and plea- 
sure. She had discovered, in short, 
that she was no longer a child ; for 
she knew now that she loved this 
man ; and the knowledge brought 
with it the understanding of a full- 
fledged Woman. 

Thus the Miss Florence Barlow 
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Bertie found in the Clarges-street 
drawing-room that morning was a 
very different Miss Florence Barlow 
from that he had hitherto known. 
A certain wonderful magician had 
waved his wand, and—hey, presto ! 
—the chrysalis state of existence 
vanishes, and a real butterfly is 
fluttering wildly against its prison 
of window-panes. 

Bertie was sorry and _ heartily 
ashamed of himself when he saw 
that ‘the child had taken it to 
heart so.’ /Ze did not see the butter- 
fly, being—hard polished citizen of 
the world as he was—very much in 
the grub state of existence himself, 
and always quite content to view 
things through his ew spectacles. 

They shook hands with a few 
commonplace words; then there 
was an ominous silence. The ca- 
nary chirping and twittering in his 
gilded cage, and the distant roll of 
vehicles in Piccadilly—it was the 
full swing of the season—were the 
only sounds to be heard in that 
room for nearly five minutes. Each 
was waiting for the other to be- 
gin. The noonday sun shone in at 
the open windows, and turned to 
a ‘beautiful golden’ Miss Barlow’s 
rather /oo flaxen tresses. It flashed 
brightly too on the mirrors, heavy 
gilt frames, and ormolu_knick- 
knacks scattered pell-mell about 
the richly-furnished room. Every- 
thing there, in Bertie’s eyes, looked 
‘gold,’ from the little heiress down- 
wards. It was very hard that he 
should lose it all, just too when it 
seemed quite in his grasp. 

‘Confound that fellow Lawless ! 
It was foo bad; he would rather 
have paid the 200/. over and over 
again than that this should have 
happened.’ 

The hot May sun was pouring 
down on Miss Barlow’s head. Ber- 
tie saw the chance of an opening, 
and availed himself of it. He went 
across towards Miss Barlow, and 
lowered the blind behind her. 
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‘Pray allow me,’ said Bertie 
softly; ‘ruin to complexions.’ 

Miss Barlow looked up as he 
approached: perhaps she thought 
that he was going to open the ball 
then. Bertie, however, said never 
a word more ; he was far too skilled 
a tactician to commit such a mis- 
take as that, but was waiting for 
her to give the cue. 

This she very soon did, trifling 
in the mean while nervously with 
her handkerchief. 

‘Mr. Lawless, your /riena’ (very 
much italicised), ‘has been here 
was here yesterday.’ 

‘Don’t say my /riend, Florence ; 
the man who could play me so 
shabby a trick I cannot any longer 
consider a friend.’ 

She did not speak, so he went 
on: 

‘You must please understand, 
however, that he did it under stress 
of circumstances, for a wager, and 
that gives a sort of excuse to his 
conduct ; but even looking at it in 
that light, it’s taking /vo great a 
liberty—very much too great.’ 

‘I—I have heard Mr. Lawless’s 
story about—about that ferson— 
of course Mr. Lawless is a gentle- 
man, and so I believe what he has 
told me ;—but I can’t think it 
gentlemanly or—or in good taste 
to—to make such de/s about people. 

. . Mr. Lawless has been at great 
pains to show that he is entire/y to 
blame ; but—I—I canno?’ (the poor 
handkerchief here almost pulled to 
pieces)—‘ your own conscience—I 
acquit you of anything—anything 
wicked; but I can’t—J can't get 
over it’ (choking down a refractory 
sob that would not be stifled any 
longer); ‘I am so Aurt ; my pride, 
I mean — of course you thought 
I had none—I was only a weak 
foolish child you could treat as 
such. Is it not only natural p— 
would anybody, would you respect, 
Llike me, if I did not feel this ? — 
I’m not at all strong; you know 
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what powerful tonics Dr. Gully 
gives me—I’ve been so ill, and— 
wretched —O, go away; don’t 
come near me! J can’t bear this 
—why did you do this? — what 
did I do?—why are you so cruel? 
—why—’ 

And Miss Florence Barlow hid 
her face in her handkerchief, and 
began to cry copiously. 

Bertie let her go on some mi- 
nutes; then went up to the sofa, 
and laid his hand on her shoulder 
very gently. 

‘Florence,’ he said kindly, ‘don't 
do this ; let me tell you something ; 
look up at me.’ 

But she went on sobbing pas- 
sionately. 

The bright sunlight streamed in 
at the open window on her droop- 
ing figure, the canary fluttered 
and twittered as he felt the genial 
warmth ; but Miss Barlow refused 
to be comforted. 

Then did an extraordinary oc- 
currence take place. As Bertie 
Fane stood looking silently at the 
little heiress, suffering a pain which 
even heiresses are sometimes not 
exempted from, he became con- 
scious of a curious and strange 
feeling—a sensation rising in his 
bosom. What the deuce was it, 
eh? Nonsense! At Ais time of 
life too; getting bald on the top 
of his head, and obliged to let out 
his lower waistcoat-buttons after 
dinner. Pooh, absurd! shat would 
be foo doosid ridiculous! And 
yoa— 

Yes, and yet there it was—that 
curious, doosidly strange sensation. 
If he hadn’t known that his name 
was Bertie Fane—that he actually 
was himself, and that he had taken 
only two glasses of sherry at lunch 
—he would have thought (and, 
by George, fancy thinking such a 
thing !)— he would actually have 
thought, if he hadn’t been sure of 
the three facts stated, that he had 
fallen in love! 
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It was such a very odd idea; 
but yet, now he came to think of 
it, it wasn’t such a dad sort of idea. 
No, it wasn’t. He—yes, he did— 
he rather /ked it, by Jove he did, 
than otherwise. 

But he really must say some- 
thing to Miss Barlow; he hadn’t 
said a word to exculpate his share 
in the proceedings yet. So he be- 
gan at once. 

‘Florence!’ he said, ‘dear Flo- 
rence ! 

The extraordinary sensation re- 
ferred to above caused quite a thrill 
in his voice as he pronounced the 
adjective italicised. Miss Barlow 
was instantly conscious of the 
change ; Bertie was a good actor, 
and well understood the manage- 
ment of his voice, but reality is bet- 
ter even than the best imitation. 
She lifted a tear-blurred face to look 
at him. 

‘Florence,’ he said, looking down 
at her gravely, ‘ I came here to-day 
to apologise, and to beg your par- 
don for—for this most foolish and 
unfortunate business. I came with 
the intention of asking for your for- 
giveness ; but I did not know until 
just now that I should have to plead 
with such a really earnest longing 
to obtain itas I do now. Asa gen- 
tleman, I beg your pardon. I know 
how very commonplace the phrase 
sounds, but it comes straight from 
my heart ; it is all I can really say, 
but I say it in all truth and sincerity. 
It was folly, culpable I admit ; but, 
believe me, there was no thought of 
insult. If I did not then feel that 
—a—that—ifI did not—a—enter- 
tain the same amount of—’ here he 
made a discreet cough do duty for 
the necessary word which Miss 
Barlow’s attentive ears were wait- 
ing for—‘ as I do now, it was be- 
cause I did not know that you could 
feel so deeply. Now that I do un- 
derstand you, it is the harder for me 
to give youup; but forthiswretched 
folly I might—but é?’s too date now ! 
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Here Bertie brought his actor’s 
genius into play again, and in his 
voice as he pronounced the last four 
words there was a subdued tender- 
ness, and in his ‘ fine eyes’ a sad- 
dened melancholy which as Claude 
Melnotte would have brought the 
house down. 

* Good-bye, Florence.’ 

She had covered her face with 
her hands again during the latter 
part of his speech, and did not see 
that he had moved away towards 
the door. 

* Good-bye, Florence, for ever! 

Then she looked up and saw 
him with his hand upon the han- 
dle of the door. A pair of beseech- 
ing piteous eyes sought his; but a 
sorrowful, half-reproachful look was 
the only response they met with, 
then the handle turned with a harsh 
jar. Bertie never did ‘the theatre’ 
better in his life than during those 
few minutes. 

The door was partly opened ; 
another moment and Miss Barlow 
was across the room, pushing it to 
with one hand, whilst the other held 
him back, all the time begging and 
praying in an hysterical outburst 
that he should stop. 

‘Jove,’ said Bertie to himself, 
‘who'd have thought it !” 

Then he tried to calm her; and 
whilst thus occupied the same cu- 
rious sensation came tohim, stronger 
even than before. 

‘ Hush,’ he said, putting his arm 
round her, and holding the little 
fluttering palpitating figure to him. 
‘Now listen; I am not going yet. 
You will not make me give you up, 
will you? For I do love you now, 
Florence, very, very much. I—I 
can’t quite understand it yet, for 
I've never done that sort of—I 
mean—you know whatI mean. I 
never have been spoony before, 
and—pon’t, you mustn't do that f 

For the child had taken hold of 
his hands, and was kissing them 
with a burst of tears. 
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said Bertie, 


’ 


‘My poor darling, 
quite huskily now. 

She looked up at him through 
her tears. 

‘God bless you, Florence !’ said 
Bertie’s voice, quite altered though 
it seemed ; and there was an earnest 
purpose in the eyes that looked 
down on the child-face upturned to 
him—a_ child-face which became 
then that ofa woman, taking a new 
light and understanding from the 
change. 

Bertie Fane stood thus some 
moments, looking down at this girl 
clinging to him with her offering 
of a woman’s devotion—the first 
inspiration of her life now revealed 
to her, and which had come speak- 
ing with the voice that is so old, 
yet always so new. 

That meaning, which spoke in 
the deeper colour and expression of 
her eyes, as if involuntarily, went 
through the outward selfish crust 
of the man to his inward and better 
nature. He had made love to this 
girl in his cynical disbelief in what 
he was actually about, and behold, 
what he asked for in levity was 
given to him with an earnestness 
he could scarcely credit. 

So he stood there, this well-worn 
citizen of the world—the extent 
of whose belief was bounded by a 
good digestion, and whose faith tra- 
velled no farther than his banker's 
book—looking down on this—to 
him—curious physiological study ; 
wondering at it much, but at the 
same time wondering still more at a 
certain strange metamorphosis tak- 
ing place in his own breast. 

‘ It’s doosidly odd,’ he said sotto 
voce; ‘but they say this sort of thing 
does come when least expected.’ 

So he said, holding her by both 
hands, whilst she looked up at him, 
half frightened, half beseechingly, 

‘Florence, if you take me back 
again, I will try to make you happy. 
You are too good for me, I know, 
but I will do my little best. Do 
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you believe me? and will you let 
metry? Zell me. 


A little rosebud of a mouth was 
put up towards him shyly, a little 
soft hand pressed his ; and then a 
great quantity of flaxen tresses laid 
themselves down confidently on his 
shirt-front. 

* 


* * * 


Bertie Fane kept his promise. 
He also fulfilled the pledge he gave 
Miss Montague, by taking the big- 
gest box at the Cracksideum on the 
occasion of her benefit ; and the ela- 
borate bouquet which the popular 
actress held to her lips as she made 
her bow on the fall of the curtain 
was thrown to her by Miss Florence 
Barlow’s hands. 

The marriage, however, or, to 
speak more advisedly, the ‘ happy 
event,’ did not come off until the 
following week. Thus did Jack 
Lawless win the wager in the very 
teeth of all his difficulties. 


* % * 


One Draught. 


THe Tac. 
The Scene—-A Private Supper-room at the 

Café de !Europe—Time, 11.30 P.M, 

‘ And so he paid up like a trump, 
Jack ?” 

‘I believe you ; look here.’ And 
Mr. Lawless, producing a letter 
from his coat-pocket, handed it 
over to the other. 

Dick Fletcher read it aloud : 


‘Lyme House, Hants, June 3, 1860. 
‘Dear Jack,—I have much 
pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 
the two hundred. You took a 
goodish deal of pains to win the 
bet, and deserve it. I am going 
to be married to Miss Barlow next 

Monday.—With love, 
‘ Thine always, 
‘ BERTIE FANE.’ 


‘Now then, Dick, fill Mamselle 
Fifine’s glass, help yourself, and 
then both of you drink my extreme 
good health.’ 


ONE DRAUGHT. 


—_—@— 


WERE it mine to give, I would give all you ask. 
Have you not given me more than I may crave 


Rightly ? 


not given a something that shall save 


An hour of sunshine from the shadowy task 


Of living ? 


Lo, we sun ourselves and bask 


Outside the dimmer life, and drink the grave 
Great draught accrued for soul and soul, and brave 
The eventual bitter dregs of the emptied flask. 


Love, break it! 


Ere the soul get weary and sink 


Scatter the shattered fragments: bid the wind 

Lift them and whirl them, even to the utmost brink 
Where vista ends, and they who follow find 

The obscure drop-scene whereat men pause and shrink 
And peer not, knowing no whit what lies behind. 
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